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Raymond Williams’ concept of the common 
culture has been one of the foundations of the 
New Left’s analysis of modern British society, 
and his work has also been used by the writers 
of the catholic left in their attempt to develop 
a christian tadical theory. This symposium 
tries to draw out some of the implications of 
Williams’ theory both fot christian and non- 
christian socialists. 

The discussion begins with a description by 
Raymond Williams of how he came to develop 
the idea of a common culture, ahd the idea 
itself is further elaborated by Terry Eagleton. 
Martin Green contributes a liberal criticism of 
the New Left’s use of literature. Fergus Kerr 
sketches the philosophical background to the 
theory in the work of Wittgenstein and 
Heidegger. The relationship of christianity to 
the socialist revolution is examined by Brian 
Wicker and Walter Stein, with particular refer- 
ence to the distinctive role of the christian com- 
munity and the christian attitude to violence; 
this last point is amplified by Neil Middleton 
in a note on violence. Adrian Cunningham 
analyses the weaknesses of catholic political 
theory as exemplified in the work of Maritain 
and the neo-thomists of the twenties and thirties 
in France and England, and warns against the 
tendency to neglect the analysis of actual 
societies. Charles Taylor argues that classical 
marxism on its own is insufficient as a basis for 
a socialist humanism, and something of what 
the new socialism might look like is suggested 
by Stuart Hall’s description of the New Left in 
the USA. Finally Raymond Williams takes up 
some of the points made during the course of 
the discussion, and tries particularly to clarify 
the idea of the common culture in relation to 
tevolutionary activity, and to refute the charge 
that it implics passivity in day-to-day politics. 
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Introduction 


I 


These papers were written for a symposium organised by 
. Slant in September 1967 under the title Problems of a 
Common Culture. The original idea for the symposium 
came from the Downside Group, and it was conceived as 
a further exploration of themes and ideas discussed at the 
Downside Symposium conference on The Committed 
Church. (The papers from that meeting were published 
by Darton, Longman and Todd in 1966 under the editor- 
ship of Laurence Bright and Simon Clements.) However, 
as the plans for the conference developed, it became clear 
that some members of the Downside Group felt unable to 
support it, and eventually the whole project was taken 
over by Slant and run independently. 
= Under Slant auspices, the shape of the proposed confer- 
ence changed from being, as in the Downside Symposia, a 
predominantly christian ecumenical discussion to being a 
dialogue between christians and non-christians who shared 
a common socialist commitment. Because of this shared 
commitment, the revolution in question in this volume is 
neither an individualist, ‘spiritual’ conversion nor an 
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apocalyptic overturning of each and every social structure 
in the name of some visionary utopia. This revolution has 
a definable socialist content. It hinges, first, on a radical 
criticism and analysis of our society; and it grasps this 
theoretical analysis as the context for a practical drive to 
transform that society’s institutions into the means of 
human liberation and community. 

The meaning of ‘revolution’ in these papers consciously 
extends beyond the current orthodoxies of christian social 
thinking, divided as they are between an ineffectual 
pragmatic reformism and a spiritualising away of social 
revolution into an obscure and elusive change of indi- 
vidual heart. The socialist revolutionary is now confronted 
with a total system, so pervasive and deep-rooted in our 
culture that its actions and assumptions seem almost un- 
questionable. His toughness of analysis and readiness for 
action must therefore combine with a richly flexible and 
resourceful humanism, supple and penetrative enough to 
confront a conservative society in all its aspects, responsive 
enough to the possibilities of human creativity to challenge 
at root the whole of our common social behaviour. It is in 
the search for such a perspective that the crucial connec- 
tion between culture and revolution lies. 

In the present political situation, this is acutely difficult 
to achieve. The revolutionary is clear that what he opposes 
is not merely philistinism, commercialism, ‘spiritual’ bank- 
ruptcy or abstractly conceived vices of violence and 
acquisitiveness, but specific kinds of socio-political struc- 
tures: the neo-imperialism which exploits and im- 
poverishes millions of people in the Third World; the 
racialism and nuclear violence which are its historical 
consequences; the monopoly capitalism of the west, with 
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its manipulative politics, its denials of creativity in work 
and culture, its human divisions and inhuman priorities, 
its reduction of society to a mere adjunct of the economy; 
and the monolithic and sterile bureaucracy of Russian 
post-revolutionary state socialism, with its callous disre- 
gard for personal freedom of expression and participation. 

Yet the frameworks and strategies for mounting such 
an assault are now, more than at any other time, open and 
exploratory. It is at this point that the church has a fresh 
opportunity, after so many past failures, to engage in the 
argument. There is still a real danger of revolution’s being 
reduced to one more theological category which the liberal 
christian ponders from the depths of his armchair, and 
Vatican 11’s coolly external appraisal of vital elements of 
political society reminds us how far we have still to go. 
Yet there are also indications, of which this volume and 
the Slant movement itself are two, that the church’s con- 
tinual failure to construct its own meanings from within 
history is being effectively challenged by christians them- 
selves. Slant has approached the idea of a socialist revolu- 
tion, not just as one aspect of christian engagement, to be 
ranked in a hierarchy of priorities which also includes 
ecumenism and liturgical reform, but as the central 
perspective within which the revolutionary message of the 
gospel can find articulation in our time. The purpose of 
these papers is to develop, criticise and dissect this belief. 

The idea of a ‘common culture’ was chosen as a 
starting-point for two chief reasons. First, because it 
emerged from a richly creative tradition of socialist 
humanism which seemed to speak directly to christian 
concerns; secondly, because it seemed to be an intricate 
and sophisticated formula which, because of its subtlety, 
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needed further analysis and extension. It had to be linked 
with related models of revolution—christian, marxist, 
Third World, black power, hippie. The concept of a 
common culture seemed to us to be a politically specific 
challenge to a society which can survive only by excluding 
most of its people from full humanity. Yet it was also a 
complex and varied concept capable of bearing the full 
weight of a developed radical humanism. The aim of the 
symposium was thus to explore the idea of a common cul- 
ture from philosophical, literary, theological and socio- 
logical angles, and to discover its particular cash-value in 
terms of concrete revolutionary realities. 

One can put this formula another way: we were con- 
cerned to explore the tension, and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation, between the tradition of radical humanism from 
which the ‘common culture’ concept emerged, and a 
socialist theory and practice more immediately pre- 
occupied with the realities of struggle, conflict and power. 
The idea of a common culture is probably the most 
generous and resourceful socialist model now available; 
its concern for the liberation of man in the plenitude of 
his social being—in his work, culture, education, sexuality 
—not only stands in judgement on a short-sighted reform- 
ism and a mechanical materialism, but engages an instant 
response of recognition from christians alive to the gospel 
as the ground and promise of human liberation. Raymond 
Williams has elaborated a socialist critique of industrial 
capitalist society from numerous points of view: class, art, 
education, communications, literary critical theory, speech, 
philosophical versions of identity and relationship’; other 
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socialist critics, some of whom write in this book (Stuart 
Hall, Charles Taylor, Fergus Kerr), have extended this 
analysis into phenomenology, psychiatry, family relations, 
popular culture, the nature of personal and political vio- 
lence. The liberal’s criticism of the New Left, that it 
lacked a philosophy of man, was probably never true, ex- 
cept in the most basic sense that no static totalisation of 
man is anyway possible; it is certainly a difficult charge to 
bring to bear now, at a time when the revolutionary left 
seems capable of welding insights drawn from such 
diverse fields as anthropology, epistemology and structural 
linguistics into a model of socialist culture powerful 
enough to confront and overturn the alienated versions of 
man with which we are conditioned to working. 

Having said this, the problems of political strategy re- 
main; the revolution, like the kingdom of God in Paul’s 
eyes, consists not in talk but in power. That this is so was 
never denied by the ‘common culture’ theorists: the prob- 
lem of a common culture, as Raymond Williams remarks 
in his conclusion to this book, is the problem of revolu- 
tionary politics. But the translation of cultural insight into 
political practice, and vice versa, is as difficult as it is 
urgent, and it is to this problem that most of the papers in 
this book return. How are we to connect two different, 
though related, meanings of culture ?—culture as a 1 living 
complex of literary, aesthetic, theological and socio- 
political values, and culture as the whole way of life of the 
society from which those values emerge, and by which -. 
they are at present too often denied. The socialist wants to 
assert the inseparable unity of values and social structure, _. 
theory and practice (and if he is also a christian he will ; - 
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indivisible way of life. He resists the conservative or 
liberal abstracting of values from concrete history, culture 
as art or manners from culture as a whole society. Yet the 
socialist also participates in a world of cultural meaning 
and practice askew to his society; he grasps, in elusive and 
embryonic form, notions of value and relationship which 
are as yet only partially realised. The tension and paradox 
involved in this situation is the paradox of culture and 
revolution. 

Put in this form, the tension of revolutionary politics 
has immediate relevance to the life of the christian com- 
munity. The cultural insights of the New Left, its ex- 
plorations of the nature of community, art, communica- 
tion, provided one of the major focuses for Slant’s 
development of what has become known as the ‘culture 
and liturgy’ argument. Implicit in this theory was a grasp 
of the liturgy as a dimension in which the deepest cultural 
meanings, not only of the church herself, but (for the 
believer) of human history, were enacted and made avail- 
able. In elaborating such a theology, ideas of art, symbol, 
dramatic performance and community—ideas drawn 
largely from the same complex heritage of imaginative 
creation and political radicalism which shaped some New 
Left writing—were crucially significant. Yet Slant, from 
the beginning, was alive to the dangers of a liturgical 
radicalism which displaced attention away from the 
liturgy’s political role as the sacrament of human unity, 
the agent of social revolution. Its concern with marxist 
and radical socialist models of social change grew from 
this awareness; its programme became both a cultural and 
theological analysis of the liturgical community, and a 
socio-political exploration of the conflicts and power- 
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struggles endemic in the realisation of the eucharist in the 
world. The church, both cultural community and revolu- 
tionary movement, seemed paradigmatic of the tension, 
and promise of reconciliation, involved in a contemporary 
radicalism. 

However, then, one relates culture—in its various mean- 
ings—to economic, political and social realities (and no- 
body today can any longer refuse some kind of 
connection), the global involvement of every society with 
the fate of every other means that questions of culture and 
values cannot be usefully discussed as long as questions of 
politics are systematically bracketed out. In the following 
papers this fact has been taken seriously and openly ad- 
mitted: and it is this which explains the wide range of the 
papers themsclves—from literary criticism to psychiatry, 
from Augustinian theology to Bolivian politics, from 
Hegel to the hippies. It would be claiming too much to 
suggest that the volume contains discussion of all the rele- 
vant questions, let alone many of the answers. Neither 
does it reflect a unanimous agreement among the con- 
tributors themselves. But it does, perhaps, raise the prob- 
lems in a new setting. This setting is one in which 
christians, openly committed to the catholic tradition and 
allegiance, have tried to take fully and seriously the 
measure of contemporary revolution and the political and 
cultural problems it poses, without either leaving their 
theology behind in the dressing-room or demanding that 
the concepts should be forced, willy-nilly, into some pre- 
conceived christian mould. 

Naturally, therefore, the contributions cannot be easily 
or tidily slotted into a prearranged framework or made to 
fit into a single coherent argument. There are many ways 
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in which they might have been presented. The method we 
have chosen has its own logic, but it is a dangerous one: 
for it is approximately that of a progression from con- 
ceptual formulation to consequences and implications. 
The danger of such a procedure is that it may give the 
impression that only when all the initial concepts have 
been made clear can practical implications be deduced. 
But, as the discussion at the conference itself made abun- 
dantly obvious, the connection is far more complex. Over- 
riding, immediate demands for action against an 
intolerable situation often stimulate the growth of the 
concepts necessary for their justification or help to relate 
them to some other element in a complete pattern of 
activity. Thought and action, talking and doing, are 
mutually sustaining, as Fergus Kerr makes clear in his 
paper: and problems in one field can often be solved by 
insights drawn from another which may seem initially to 
be unconnected. It must therefore be insisted that, despite 
the order in which the papers have been arranged here, 
there is a multiplicity of cross-references between them, 
and a number of persistent themes that crop up con- 
tinually, sometimes in unlikely places. 

Possibly more damaging today is the accusation that 
christians of the theological and political left have sold out 
to the values and beliefs of the ‘world’, that they are 
‘kneeling before the world’, to use Jacques Maritain’s 
striking phrase. The contributors to this book would all 
recognise the danger of such a ‘sell-out’. It is true that cer- 
tain kinds of ‘secular christianity’ can legitimately be 
accused of such a capitulation. The distinction between 
the ‘progressive’ whose concern is to be ‘with it’ in the 
modern world, and the radical, or revolutionary, christian 
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whose concern is to transform that world in the light of 
an eschatological hope that bears upon historical realities 
here and now, is not always easy to define. But several of 
the papers provide rebuttals of this charge. Adrian 
Cunningham shows that the radicalism of Maritain and 
his colleagues, in the thirties, and their christian critique 
of capitalism, was itself compromised by their own limited 
and detached presuppositions. Their lofty rhetoric was 
just the kind of externalised dissent that a sick society 
wanted of its critics. But secondly the concept of ‘the 
world’ which is used in this kind of criticism is theo- 
logically inadequate, and one-sided. 

It may be worth while to attempt here to forestall one 
other criticism that may be levelled at the symposium as a 
whole. Is it not still too theoretical, too abstract, too much 
like liberal intellectuals talking about revolution while 
failing to do anything about the real revolution that is go- 
ing on outside? Charles Taylor has partly answered this 
criticism in his paper, which among other things is an 
indictment of a society that has lost its theoretical bear- 
ings. One answer to those who would argue that too much 
‘theory’ is a dangerous distraction from ‘practice’ lies in 
the historical fate of British socialism. British socialism’s 
lack of a coherent theoretical critique of its society has 
been one major element in its failure to assume revolu- 
tionary (as opposed to merely reformist) power. Perhaps it 
should be added here that much of the discussion of revo- 
lutionary theory arose, not out of the original design, but 
quite naturally and spontaneously as a response to the 
common culture idea itself. Many of us did not, at first, 
realise how far we were, by the very nature of our enter- 
prise, involved in this discussion. Events since have not 
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given us any reason to suppose we were on the wrong trail 
here. There is a growing awareness, in the church as well 
as outside it, that revolution is not only a proper theo- 
logical category but a necessary one in the contemporary 
situation, though it has many different applications and 
there is no one single concept to cover all contingencies. 
But of course to say revolution is a proper, and indeed 
necessary theological category is not, by any means, the 
same thing as saying that christians ought simply and 
univocally to follow the revolutionary flag wherever it is 
waved, or line up behind the revolutionary slogans 
wherever we hear them in the streets. Much of the dis- 
cussion in this book is about the qualifications that chris- 
tians want to make in the use of the term, and—even more 
importantly—the questions that morality and the christian 
gospel raise about actual participation in revolutionary 
struggle. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that what this book 
envisages is ‘christian’, rather than political revolution; the 
only revolution that counts is the one in which we are 
commonly involved, and Adrian Cunningham’s paper re- 
minds us sharply of the dangers of a sealed-off, auton- 
omously christian critique of contemporary capitalism. 
Christians, like others concerned in this area, will want to 
make their own emphases and qualifications, as this book 
bears out; what will no longer do, in a world where the 
realities of revolution become daily more agonising, is that 
kind of appropriating stance by which the christian, 
secure of the eternal validity of his own meanings, reaches 
out to inspect a revolutionary politics available only from 
the outside. Christian meanings are crystallised in a tradi- 
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tion, which may well, at points, be in inevitable tension 
with a radical humanist heritage; but those meanings are 
either re-interpreted from within contemporary history or 
properly left redundant. The issue is not whether the 
church is to participate in a revolution created by others, 
but whether she will have a title to share, alongside others, 
in the common realisation of revolutionary politics. What 
is significant, however, at least in Britain, is that here we 
have the revolutionary idea being understood and 
accepted, not just as a matter of abstract theological 
vocabulary but as a matter of immediate relevance, by 
christians in their dialogue with ‘the world’. Instead of 
the routine, familiar ruling out of court of all talk, let 
alone participation, by christians in revolutionary 
strategies, on the ground that ‘modern’ christianity—with 
its Teilhardian tinge and its liberal reformist instincts— 
has outgrown that childish, forbidden, lethally dangerous 
thing, the papers here presented take for granted the rele- 
vance, the challenge, and the necessity of revolutionary 
action. 

However, though much of the discussion centred on 
problems of political revolution—its meaning, its tech- 
niques, its relevance or irrelevance to particular situations, 
its ultimate place in the scale of man’s hopes and aspira- 
tions and God’s mysterious purposes for the world—this is 
by no means the only theme in this book. We have divided 
the symposium into three parts. 

The first part is devoted to the formulation of the 
‘common culture’ concept, its relation to other ways of 
thinking about human culture and the socio-political 
setting in which it is incarnate in our own particular 
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tradition and history. It also includes criticism of some of 
the basic sources that ‘common culture’ theorists draw 
upon and some personal testimony to back up the abstract 
idea by the presentation of concrete personal experience. 
Raymond Williams begins by outlining what the term 
means to him, both as an individual who has personally 
experienced its absence in a particularly painful way, and 
as a cultural historian who sees himself drawing upon, but 
extending and deepening, the ideas that have been preva- 
lent in the English tradition. The personal experience 
which Williams describes is essentially that of the attempt 
to connect different meanings of culture. The movement 
he traces is from a personally felt cultural impoverish- 
ment, towards a perception of the inadequacies of domi- 
nant cultural models, and then, with the aid of an English 
tradition of radical dissent from industrial capitalism, to a 
more explicitly institutional and revolutionary critique of 
the political and socio-economic structures of cultural in- 
equality. Terry Eagleton’s paper then takes up this issue 
of connecting cultural meanings at a theoretical level. 
Eagleton delineates differing meanings of culture, on the 
basis of an analysis of romantic, liberal, conservative and 
socialist models, and suggests that the failure of a liberal 
or conservative cultural theory lies in its incapacity to re- 
late literary and social forms to the socio-political structure 
of a whole way of life. To suppress this vital link between 
culture in its artistic and its anthropological senses, 
Eagleton argues, is to be trapped in a disabling tension 
between values on the one hand and the concrete struc- 
tures which embody them on the other. 

Eagleton’s theoretical development of the notion of a 
common culture is then explored further by Fergus Kerr’s 
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discussion of the relation between theories of linguistic 
communication (and, by implication, other forms of com- 
munication too) and the social relations available in our 
society. We now have the theoretical possibility, he sug- 
gests, of a society which is no longer ‘dominative’ and 
rooted in inequality, but is rather egalitarian and open. 
It is not the communication medium itself that keeps the 
prevalent dominative version of society in being; it is the 
social framework in which it has to work—the structure 
of education, of the communications media themselves, of 
industrial work, and of every other ‘establishment’ and 
‘institution’. (Here, at once, is the germ of later dis- 
cussions, which centre on the need for a process of dis- 
mantling or subverting institutions as at present 
constituted for the purpose of building something new— 
or even, if necessary, just for the sake of removing some 
pressure that has become literally intolerable.) But Fr Kerr 
ends his paper by frankly confronting the difficulties in- 
volved in translating this philosophical version of persons 
in linguistic community (a version which draws signifi- 
cantly on a body of phenomenological thought integral to 
fresh developments in marxism) into the political reality; 
at this point, as often throughout the book, the problem of 
cultural description’s point of purchase on practical revo- 
lution emerges sharply. 

Martin Green, in the following paper, also sees a ten- 
sion between culture in its literary forms and culture in its 
social reality, but offers a liberal criticism of current 
attempts to connect the first to the second. 

Literature, he suggests, is too personal, too eccentric to 
political life, too resistant to systematisation, to be of much 
value to the cultural theorist or sociologist: and in so far 
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as the argument has hitherto been conducted largely in 
literary terms, and by literary people, it is itself based 
upon an unreliable and untrustworthy foundation. But, at 
the end of the book Raymond Williams comes back to 
take up the criticism, and in doing so clarifies, by his dis- 
cussion of the ‘long revolution’ which he himself has 
traced through the experience of English life since the 
industrial revolution, the implications of the revolutionary 
commitments and possibilities discussed in the various 
papers. 

Adrian Cunningham’s historical analysis of twentieth- 
century catholicism and culture is pivotal to the whole 
discussion. So far no connection has been made between 
the christian and post-christian cultural theories discussed 
here and the activities of the church as an organised force 
in human affairs. Such a link could have been made in 
many ways: Adrian Cunningham has chosen to do it by 
studying some outstanding features in the twentieth- 
century history of catholic culture and politics in western 
Europe. This paper is not a comprehensive historical 
narrative, but an analysis designed to search out the his- 
torical meaning of the modernist challenge and its after- 
math, and to apply this to our present problems. It 
attempts to present the ‘structure of feeling’ of movements 
such as Action Frangaise and its offshoots, to relate the 
neo-thomist theological revival to its implicitly conserva- 
tive political orientation, and to lay bare the significance 
of what looks like a radical criticism of capitalism but is, 
all too often, a capitulation to its inner logic. The con- 
clusion, drawn from recent historical experience in an 
attempt to make contemporary christian radicalism more 
intelligible, again relates significantly to the rift between, 
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in Cunningham’s terms, ‘aesthetic’ and ‘historical’ (or 
socio-political) types of rationality. To construct a political 
critique founded too exclusively on insights gleaned from 
literature, imaginative culture and liturgy seems to him 
damagingly one-sided; somehow, the valuable emphases 
of this ‘culture and liturgy’ argument must be sharpened 
and focused by a more analytically sociological critique. 
Charles Taylor’s paper attempts to forge this connec- 
tion. Taylor looks critically at certain traditional marxist 
theories in the light of a phenomenology of contemporary 
capitalist society and a re-working of the idea of a com- 
mon culture; his method is to measure political theory 
against lived culture, and to evaluate that culture in terms 
of potential political action. He sees marxism as a project 
for a single total explanation by man of his own nature 
and history: and he insists that such a project cannot be 
fully realised. Man’s own self, his continuity with his own 
past, is intrinsically incapable of complete articulation. 
We do not have a total grasp of our own selves such that 
we can altogether transcend the opacity to perception and 
thought which is our familiar experience. But marxism is 
not only inadequate as it stands: the modern situation 
itself goes beyond what marxism has to say about it. We 
do not have to reject marxism as false, but rather go be- 
yond it into something more radical still. For some of us— 
including no doubt Charles Taylor himself—christianity 
is that yet more radical movement that marxism must 
move into if it is to be adequate to express the predica- 
ments and possibilities of the future. For others connected 
with the symposium and the Slant group, the possibility 
of grasping christianity, now, as a more radical dimension 
than marxism is fraught with difficulties: not only be- 
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cause of the sheer incredibility of this as a practical project, 
in the light of the church’s role as a major buttress of 
capitalist power, but also because, in a period when marx- 
ism itself is undergoing rapid development and can no 
longer, in its complex variety, be subsumed under a single 
category, any final statement as to its radical possibilities 
must be held in abeyance. It is true that christianity, in its 
claim to surpass the ultimate alienation of death and to 
work for a human unity beyond sheerly human power, 
could present marxism with a potent challenge; but a 
‘lefter-than-thou’ attitude on the part of christians now, 
given both the paucity of their practical revolutionary 
contribution and the capacity of marxism to deepen and 
extend its own humanism, would be clearly absurd. Be- 
fore we can plausibly talk of christianity as the revolu- 
tionary movement of the future, we have to lay hold upon, 
and be prepared to expose ourselves without reservation 
to, the actualities of the present situation: and to do this is 
radically disturbing to all our comfortable liberal demo- 
cratic assumptions. 

Stuart Hall illustrates this point vividly in his sketch of 
the maelstrom of contemporary radical politics in 
America, which is in many ways a model, and perhaps a 
foretaste, of what is in store for everyone in the western 
social tradition. Hall, like Taylor, offers a critical interpre- 
tation of the “common culture’ thesis in the light of fresh 
political realities; like Taylor also, he deals with the lived 
experience of a late capitalist society ridden by shattering 
tensions, and allows this description to react back critically 
onto new and traditional political goals, strategies, 
perspectives. The tension, once more, is between available 
political stereotypes, and a radical re-casting of revolution 
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into the language of existential projects, personal libera- 
tion and life-style, cultural and psychological experience. 
Neil Middleton offers a short note here which serves to 
back up this sense of disintegration of values and realign- 
ment of forces. 

But if the traditional values of western christian culture 
are being put under judgement by modern ideologies and 
modern forms of social organisation (or disorganisation), 
christianity is still not so spent a force that it cannot 
counter-attack upon those ideologies and forms with its 
own radical critique. Walter Stein’s ‘Mercy and Revolution’ 
confronts the modern revolutionary with christianity’s 
own inexorable, and indeed revolutionary demands, its 
own sensitivity to human tragedies and hopes. Stein’s 
paper focuses, in specifically christian terms, that tension 
between related meanings of culture which has been 
raised already: how are the lived, personally appropriated 
meanings of liturgical culture, the imperatives of imme- 
diate care and community, to be translated into the 
broader, institutional and long-term perspective of revolu- 
tionary change? If there is no clear set of answers to the 
problems thus posed, there is at any rate a sense of a 
mutual seriousness of purpose and an awareness of the 
scale of the issues, that should compel respect by each side 
for the other, and offer some hope for the future. 

The sense in which christianity is itself a revolutionary 
doctrine and a revolutionary movement in the world is 
further explored by Brian Wicker in a paper which is 
more theological in character, but which perhaps gives 
some body to the idea of the church as at least potentially, 
if not yet in reality, a revolutionary force in history. The 
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revolution differs from that of secular marxist movements 
is touched upon here: but no doubt this subject offers 
much scope for future development, both at the level of 
theory and in practice—indeed above all in practice. 
Finally, Raymond Williams offers his own comments on 
the argument as a whole, and on some of the papers in it 
that have most interested him. 


II 


We have said that several persistent themes continually 
reappeared in the various papers and in the subsequent 
discussion. It may be useful here to mention one of the 
most significant concepts around which the symposium 
seems, perhaps unwittingly, to have organised itself. 

This is the tension between the need many contributors 
felt to reassert, against our inherited but exhausted liberal 
individualism, man’s communal nature, his roots in com- 
munity and society, his social and political being; and the 
equal but apparently opposite need many people empha- 
sised for a breaking down of inherited institutions and 
frameworks which no longer express the contemporary 
predicament. This breakdown in communities and insti- 
tutions is touched upon in many of the papers in this book. 
At the most obvious and visible level, there is the break- 
down in the cities in which most of us live and work: 
problems of transport, air pollution and urban decay con- 
front us on every side, and, as Charles Taylor points out, 
they cannot be solved as long as our investment in what 
he calls ‘the privatisation of life’ continues unabated. But 
beneath the physical breakdown there is the social break- 
down—the collapse of what ‘we’ (that is the privileged, 
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and usually white, suburban dwellers) choose to call ‘law 
and order’, but which those involved at a different level 
are more likely to describe as liberation from an intolerable 
poverty and imprisonment. Obviously allied to this break- 
down in our urban communities is the breakdown in the 
institutions which exist to express that community-life or 
some part of it. The rise of new forms of political organisa- 
tion, in opposition to what is felt to be the irrelevant and 
bankrupt bureaucracy of the mass political parties, is one 
obvious example of this. Stuart Hall documents it, in stark 
clarity, as far as the American scene is concerned: but the 
questions his analysis raises are clearly relevant to most 
other societies of the developed world, whichever side of 
the iron (and even, perhaps, of the bamboo) curtain they 
are on. But it is not only in the field of party politics that 
the breakdown is evident. It is equally evident in other 
kinds of institutionalised existence. The universities, as 
communities devoted to scholarship and the pure pursuit 
of disinterested learning, are under sharp attack, both from 
above, by governments who want to control them for 
‘national’ ends, and from below by students who want to 
revolutionise them. The cultural traditions they are sup- 
posed to transmit to the young are themselves being put 
in question, not just in debates and demonstrations but in 
terms of counter-institutions: ‘anti-universities’ which are 
devoted to subverting all their cherished and mellow 
assumptions. The churches too—and here we speak of 
them purely in sociological terms—are under the same 
kind of attack from both top and bottom. From the top 
‘regimes’ (of whatever political complexion) try to buy 
them for their own ends: from the bottom, as the churches 
themselves seem to waver and doubt the validity of their 
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own existence, the young, who would otherwise be bought 
along with the institutions, themselves walk out on them 
to live in some other, more relevant moral and spiritual 
world—that of the hippies or the Mahareshi Yogi, for 
example. 

But, beneath all these more or less easily observed de- 
velopments, there is the erosion of those very concepts and 
values which once served to hold the institutions of society 
together. Two examples may be mentioned. One is the 
erosion of morality itself, which gives rise to Walter 
Stein’s dilemma about ‘Mercy and revolution’. The up- 
shot of this is a seemingly insoluble, stark paradox which 
divides men agonisingly from each other. Between the 
horns of this dilemma there is perhaps no rational choice 
to be made. The second is the collapse of the agreed 
assumptions that have hitherto held together the estab- 
lished professions in some kind of unity. The concept, for 
example, of the anti-psychiatrist seems to undermine the 
whole concept of a common service, under common terms, 
by the medical profession as it exists at present. Perhaps 
that united work was never more than a fragile husk; but 
here it is broken completely, so that it seems hard for a 
person working on one side of the gulf even to begin to 
grasp what the person on the other side is doing, let alone 
see any value or meaning in it. 

Finally, from a strictly christian viewpoint it has to be 
said that the book as a whole, and the theologically 
oriented papers in particular, are concerned with the ques- 
tion of the very existence of the church as an institution 
devoted to the living of a common life. In The Committed 
Church Piet Fransen wrote a chapter on “The Serving 
Church’. But he never raised the question whether this 
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concept was compatible with the concept of the church as 
a community in its own right; a concept which was also 
taken for granted in many of the other contributions. Is a 
church that sees itself as a diakonia, a service to mankind 
as a whole, compatible with a church that tries to live its 
own, special life—a liturgical life, with its own liturgical 
institutions? Is there not a tension, and perhaps a gulf, 
between these two concepts? The church as community, 
trying to bring all men into itself, is not by any means the 
same thing as a church that is trying to proclaim a gospel, 
of a revolutionary kind, to the world, by going out into 
that world and perhaps losing itself in the process. Does 
not the church have to lose itself in order to find itself 
the church, that is to say, precisely as an institution with 
its own life and laws? This is the question to which Brian 
Wicker addresses himself. This is, for the christian at any 
rate, the deepest sense in which the contemporary situation 
involves exposure to a radical breakdown in the sense of 
community, a collapse of the protective institutions which 

give shelter or sustenance to the individual in his loneli- 

ness and his uncertainty. If this breakdown is a necessary 

step in man’s own self-fulfilment, it is also pregnant with 
tragic and even criminal possibilities which cannot be 
safely ignored. 

Yet, in opposition to this trend—or is it as a comple- 
mentary movement?—we find, continually reasserted in 
this book, the need for recognition of man’s social and 
political nature, and his institutional needs, We are social 
to the very roots of our being. Communication between 
men is of their essence, as Fergus Kerr shows. A culture 
can only be really human if it is commonly made and 
nurtured, because culture is itself communication, at all 
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its levels and in all its meanings. A revolution can only be 
maintained, an agitation only carried into effect, if men 
can sink their differences in the common cause while, at 
the same time, and without too much sense of personal 
loss, they can keep their individual integrity uncompro- 
mised. Thus if cities, political parties and political institu- 
tions, universities and churches, professions and codes of 
conduct are not to disappear entirely they must be trans- 
formed rather than destroyed: or rather, they must go into 
a melting-pot precisely in order to be recreated, not in 
order to be annihilated. There has to be some continuity 
over the social death that is a revolution, if anything of 
value is to be brought out of it. 

The nature of this continuity can be expressed in a 
number of ways, It can be seen, as Raymond Williams 
sees it in his conclusion, as the continuity, not of a single 
and absolute meaning, but as the continuities generated by 
men in their collective historical action, creating and 
transcending their own limits. Alternatively, one kind of 
christian viewpoint would find in this continuity the 
presence of God, arguing that because cultures, traditions, 
communities, codes cannot disappear without men them- 
selves disappearing from the face of the earth, there must 
be some limits, some absolutes to be set above or beyond 
the shifting relativities of revolutionary change or evolu- 
tionary decay. On this view, it is impossible to be revolu- 
tionary all the time, just as it is impossible to be a liar all 
the time, and to suppose otherwise is to fall into self- 
defeating contradiction and sterility. But equally, if Christ 
is indeed for the believer the absolute future within and 
towards whom revolution becomes most deeply intel- 
ligible, it remains true that this absolute must be grasped 
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and conceptualised historically. God is present by his 
absence, releasing us into a salvation history which con- 
sists in the construction of that human community of 
which the church is sacrament, and which the coming 
kingdom will in one sense complete and in another sense 
instigate. If christianity is to be the revolution that is 
permanently within the revolution, it can be so only be- 
cause it is, in some sense, a promise of that absolute and 
eternal future condition of man which transcends all the 
revolutionary categories and time-scales, witnessing to 
something beyond not only insurrection but resurrection 
too: the reign of God. The motivation behind this sym- 
posium was the belief that an eschatological perspective 
of this kind has relevance only in so far as it is engaged at 
each moment of history, with a seriousness and commit- 
ment equal to the radical humanist’s, in the furthering of 
that social transformation which is a sign of the coming 
kingdom. 

Terry EaGLETON 

Brian WICKER 


March 1968 


1 
Culture and revolution: 
a comment 


Raymond Williams 


We begin to think where we live, and it is really not 
surprising that, in this time and place, I should have been 
trying to think about culture, as a particular experience 
which I share with many others, and which is in that 
sense the preoccupation of a generation. Culture was the 


*” way in which the process of education, the experience “of 
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literature, and—for someone moving out of a working- 
class family to a higher education—inequality, came 
through. What other people, in different situations, might 
experience more directly as economic or political in- 


_ equality, was naturally experienced, from my own route, 
én fas primarily an inequality of culture: an inequality which 
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was also, in an obvious sense, an uncommunity. This is, I 
. think, still the most important way to follow the argu- 
ment about culture, because everywhere, but very 
“specifically in England, culture is one way in which class, 

the fact of major divisions between men, shows itself. 

I think, however, that it took me a long time (looking 
_ back, it seems an absurdly long time) to understand that 
" there were different meanings within the idea of culture 
itself, to which one was responding simultaneously but 
which clearly had to be distinguished. For a long time it 
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seemed to me that the problem of culture was primarily a 
problem of the relationship between writer and audience 
—the problem of connecting in writing—and I find that 
the first way in which I tried to discuss culture was within 
this context, determined by ideas of the relation of writer 
and audience which would now seem to me to be limited. 
The terms I used, then, were ‘community of sensibility’, 
‘community of process’: the idea of a connection between 
a writer and his audience which in a sense preceded the 
act of writing itself, out of which the act of writing grew, 
and within which the response to that act continued. 
These terms do not seem to me, now, a particularly satis- 
factory way of speaking about culture; they had to be 
developed, inevitably, into thinking about a whole par- 
ticular society, and into thinking about culture as the most 
immediately available way of thinking about society i itself. 
The personal aspect of this development should not be 
over-emphasised; but it is, nevertheless, a fact that the 
movement between classes, between life-situations and 
life-styles, which has characterised what little extension of 
higher education has gone on, has focused attention on 
questions which seem centred in the idea of culture, and 
are in themselves a way of fusing all those other aspects of 
living which one believes to be the general experience. It 
is true that one would probably have thought much more 
directly about social, political and economic barriers and 
failures, if it had not happened that a particular English 
tradition of social thinking contained a vital strand which 
was really a debate about the nature of culture itself. What 
was involved in that debate was complicated, including 
people and attitudes from many different social and 
political traditions; but the idea of culture had been, from 
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the early nineteenth century—from the generation after 
the industrial revolution—an attempt to focus questions 
about the quality of life available in a particular com- 
munity, as a way of putting questions to the simple 
material progress, or the simple social confidence, of the 
dominant kind of society. In the debate about the bearings 
of the idea of culture on the nature of general community, 
much of an essentially English kind of social thinking had 
been done; to any student of literature, this was going to 
be, inevitably, his first major contact with the process of 
thinking about contemporary society and its problems— 
this tradition would be nearest to hand. Among imme- 
diate contemporaries, one was very aware of three writers 
who represented emphases in this debate about culture: 
Eliot, Leavis and (one shouldn’t call him a contemporary, 
although he felt like one) Marx. One saw Eliot taking a 
conservative position, fearing that the extension of a 
different kind of society and education, perhaps also of 
urban and industrial living, certainly, too, of democracy, 
would inevitably dilute and destroy the meaning of cul- 
ture. One saw Leavis, committing himself to no such 
systematic case, but ‘undeniably laying the same kind of 
emphasis on the values of a received minority culture, 
which it was the business of the student of literature to 
defend, before there was any question of extension. There 
was not, here, the same settled opposition to the idea of 
extending a cultural tradition that one had found in Eliot; 
but there was a radical scepticism about its possibility, and 
a certainty that something else came first. And then there 
was Marx, actually at first the marxists, insisting that cul- 
ture is inseparable from the nature of our general living, 
that in a society divided into classes culture would have 
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an inevitable class-content and class-bearing, and that, in 
the historical development of a society, a culture will 
necessarily change as relations between men and classes 
change. 

This complex of ideas was available for a whole range 
of questions, which could be concentrated into what is 
now called the debate about culture. It seemed to me, 
looking at these questions, that one had to put a certain 
emphasis which really was different from any of these 
three approaches. It was impossible for me to accept 
Eliot’s position, both because it seemed essentially to ratify 
a society which was overridingly objectionable on other 
grounds, in its intolerable social and economic inequalities, 
and also because the attempt to preserve a class-society in 
the control of traditional institutions was in any case un- 
realistic, in a world in which a transformation of that 
traditional culture by advanced capitalism was going on. 
What Eliot was demanding was, at a simple level, incon- 
ceivable. Leavis’s approach was more immediately attrac- 
tive, in that it offered an emphasis on the primacy of 
literature which one was very ready to put; it called on 
one to do a certain job (incidentally of reading, not of 
writing), and it had a radical tinge which supported a 
critical interest and engagement in the problems of con- 
temporary civilisation. But it seemed to me, ultimately, 
that when this case was generalised, its emphasis on a 
minority culture was subject to the same objections as that 
of Eliot. Indeed, if one found Eliot sourer, it was really 
only because he had been, in the final analysis, more con- 
sistent: because he had faced, and accepted, the implica- 
tions of what he was saying. The Leavis position seemed 
to me to lead directly to such a social position, but there 
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was a certain understandable hesitancy about taking the 
last step: it was said that such a social position was not 
necessary, and a virtue was made about it not being neces- 
sary, but it seemed to me that the cultural position in- 
evitably implied it, and this has been confirmed,,as we 
have watched, as the years have gone by. As for Marx, one 
accepted the emphases on history, on change, on the 
inevitably close relationships between class and culture, 
but the way this came through was, at another level, un- 
acceptable. There was, in this position, a polarisation and 
abstraction of economic life on the one hand and culture 
on the other, which did not seem to me to correspond to 
the social experience of culture as others had lived it, and 
as one was trying to live it oneself. 

It was, then, as a way of exploring an alternative 
emphasis, of discovering a standpoint within this complex 
territory, that one tried to speak of a common culture, or 
(the phrase now seems to me different) of a culture in 
common. Related to this stress was the assertion that cul- 
ture is ordinary: that there is not a special class, or group 
of men, who are involved in the creation of meanings and 
values, either in a general sense or in specific art and belief. 
Such creation could not be reserved to a minority, how- 
ever gifted, and was not, even in practice, so reserved: the 
meanings of a particular form of life of a people, at a 
particular time, seemed to come from the whole of their 
common experience, and from its complicated general 
articulation. And if this is indeed so, that meanings and 
values are widely, not sectionally, created (and the ex- 
ample that one used in the first instance was that of 
language, which is no individual’s creation, although cer- 
tain individuals extend and deepen its possibilities), then 
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one had to talk about the general fact of a community of 
culture, and to assert the need for a common culture as a 
critique of what was imposed, what was done to that 
general condition in the structure of particular societies. 
In talking of a common culture, then, one was saying first 
that culture was the way of life of a people, as well as the 
vital and indispensable contributions of specially gifted 
and identifiable persons, and one was using the idea of 
the common element of the culture—its community—as a 
way of criticising that divided and fragmented culture we 
actually have. If it is at all true that the creation of mean- 
ings is an activity which engages all men, then one is 
bound to be shocked by any society which, in its most 
explicit culture, either suppresses the meanings and values 
of whole groups, or which fails to extend to these groups 
the possibility of articulating and communicating those 
meanings. This, precisely, was what one wanted to assert 
about contemporary Britain, even at a point where we 
were being assured, in the usual kind of happy retrospect, 
that most of the social problems had been resolved. It was, 
on the contrary, perfectly clear that the majority of people, 
while living as people, creating their own values, were 
both shut out by the nature of the educational system from 
access to the full range of meanings of their predecessors 
in that place, and excluded by the whole structure of com- 
munications—the character of its material ownership, its 
limiting social assumptions—from any adequate participa- 
tion in the process of changing and developing meanings 
which was in any case going on. One was therefore both 
affirming a general truth, which I would hold to be inde- 
pendent of any particular historical stage, that there is, in 
that sense, community of culture; and criticising a par- 
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ticular society because it limited, and in many ways 
actively prevented, that community’s self-realisation. 

It is here that a critique which began as cultural extends 
itself to what is properly social and political criticism. It is 
as well to make this clear, because I do not think that 
there is any possibility of a common culture, as I mean it, 
coming about simply by an act of extension of the 
minority values of a specific group—probably, in any 
such case, a ruling group—to other people. It would not 
be a common culture (though it might be possible to call 
it a culture in common) if some existing segment of ex- 
perience, articulated in a particular way, were simply ex- 
tended—taught—to others, so that they then had it as a 
common possession. For it follows, from the original 
emphasis, that the culture of a people can only be what 
all its members are engaged in creating in the act of living: 
that a common culture is not the general extension of 
what a minority mean and believe, but the creation of a 
condition in which the people as a whole participate in 
the articulation of meanings and values, and in the conse- 
quent decisions between this meaning and that, this value 
and that. This would involve, in any real world, the re- 
moval of all the material obstacles to just this form of 
participation: this was the ground for the later interest in 
the institutions of communication, which, dominated by 
capital or state power, set up the idea of the few com- 
municating to the many, disregarding the contributions of 
those who are seen, not as communicators, but merely as 
communicable to. In the same way, it would mean 
changing the educational system from its dominant pat- 
tern of sorting people, from so early an age, into ‘educated’ 
people and others, or in other words transmitters and re- 
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ceivers, to a view of the interlocking processes of determin- 
ing meanings and values as involving contribution and 
reception by everyone. 

When one had criticised the institutions of communica- 
tion and the methods of a divisive education, one saw, 
quite clearly, that these rested on what was indeed a solid 
social structure of private property in just these means of 
exchange; one saw, too, that this kind of private property, 
which prevents the full access of the people as a whole to 
its governing institutions, rules also in the direction of the 
energy of the community, principally in the forms of 
control over work. Private property in the means of labour 
had resulted in a situation in which the energies of a 
majority of men were being directed, under severe and 
normally irresistible pressure, to ends decided by a 
minority; if this were so, in so central a part of our lives, 
it was bound to affect the processes by which meanings 
and values could be created and exchanged. 

In speaking of a common culture, then, one was speak- 
ing critically of what could be summarised as a class- 
society; but one was also speaking positively of an idea of 
society which seemed at least to sound different from 
some contemporary definitions of socialism. I had no 
doubt, at any stage, that the means of changing this kind 
of society would be socialist means, or that the institutions 
which would lead into a different society would be social- 
ist institutions. But because of what one was meaning, in 
the first place, about the nature of society and community 
in general, the first question which one put to the idea of 
a different society was in terms of its capacity for partici- 
pation in just this central process of a people living to- 
gether. I defined this in a phrase which has since been 
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widely used, in some places I don’t much like, but which 
still seems to me important: the idea of an educated and 
participating democracy. Participating, for the reasons 
which we have said; educated, because it must be the case 
that the whole tradition of what has been thought and 
valued, a tradition which has been abstracted as a minority 
Possession, is in fact a common human inheritance 
without which any man’s participation would be crippled 
and disadvantaged. In this meaning of education, a man 
would not see himself simply as continuing a particular 
tradition, educated into a particular way of thought, as so 
much of education is viewed at present; the point, simply, 
is that one would not be fully qualified to participate in 
this active process unless the education which provides its 
immediate means—developed speaking, writing, and 
reading—and which allows access to the terms of the 
argument so far, were made commonly available. So a 
common culture is an educated and participating 
democracy, and the idea of a socialist democracy is based, 
very firmly, on those values. The argument about culture 
can never pass in a simple way to an argument about 
politics; but when a political case is made, in these terms, 
it tries always to base itself on the originating values. 

It is this emphasis, on a mutual determination of values 
and meanings, that I think one has to remember in con- 
sidering one possible meaning of a common culture. There 
is some danger in conceiving of a common culture as a 
situation in which all people mean the same thing, value 
the same thing, or, in that usual abstraction of culture, 
have an equal possession of so much cultural property. It 
is possible to understand the demand for a common cul- 
ture in any of these ways, but not, I think, seriously, if 
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one has followed the course of the argument. That kind 
of view of a common culture is perhaps better described 
by the phrase ‘a culture in common’, but the argument is 
in any case unreal. In any society towards which we are 
likely to move, there will, first of all, be such considerable 
complexity that nobody will in that sense ‘possess cultural 
property’ in the same way; people, inevitably, will have 
different aspects of the culture, will choose that rather 
than this, concentrate on this and neglect that. When this 
is an act of choice, it is completely desirable; when it is an 
act of someone else’s choice as to what is made available 
and what is neglected, then, of course, one objects. But it 
is not only that the society will be complex: that people 
will not and cannot share it in an even and uniform way. 
It is also that the idea of a common culture is in no sense 
the idea of a simply consenting, and certainly not of a 
merely conforming, society. One returns, once more, to 
the original emphasis of a common determination of 
meanings by all the people, acting sometimes as indi- 
viduals, sometimes as groups, in a process which has no 
particular end, and which can never be supposed at any 
time to have finally realised itself, to have become com- 
plete. In this common process, the only absolute will be 
the keeping of the channels and institutions of communi- 
cation clear, so that all may contribute, and be helped to 
contribute. If that is so, then the fantasy that some critics 
have had, that a common culture would be a uniform and 
conformist culture, or the fear that some friends have ex- 
pressed, that a common culture would be notoriously diffi- 
cult to attain because it is impossible to find any large 
number of people in general agreement, do not seem to 
hold. In speaking of a common culture, one is asking, 
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precisely, for that free, contributive and common process 
of participation in the creation of meanings and values, as 
I have tried to define it. 


The idea of a 
common culture 


Terry Eagleton 


The difficulties involved in talking about culture in 
relation to a whole social reality often seem to unravel 
back to the problem of which meaning of ‘culture’ is be- 
ing focused upon. There seem to be three major con- 
temporary uses of the term ‘culture’, and it is the 
interconnections between these meanings which seem 
most significant. Culture can mean, first, a body of artistic 
and intellectual work of agreed value, and the processes of 
making and sharing in this work; secondly, extending 
outwards from this, it can mean what could be called a 
society’s ‘structure of feeling’, the shifting, intangible 
complex of its lived manners, habits, morals, values, the 
pervasive atmosphere of its learnt behaviour and belief, as 
this registers itself in fairly inarticulate ways in the social 
consciousness: registers itself, that is, obliquely and dia- 
lectically, in what could be called (adapting a phrase used 
by Perry Anderson in a different context) ‘the invisible 
colour of daily life itself’. And thirdly, extending even 
further outwards, culture can of course mean a society’s 


1 Parts of this paper are included in an essay entitled ‘Eliot and a 
Common Culture’, to be published in a forthcoming volume Eliot in 
Perspective (Macmillan), The editors gratefully acknowledge permission 
to re-print. 
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whole way of life in an institutional sense, the totality of 
interacting artistic, economic, social, political, ideological 
elements which composes its total lived experience and 
which defines it as zhis society and not as some other. 

The first point to be made is that we don’t have to 
choose between these alternative versions: ‘culture’ can be 
legitimately used to mean any of these things. But the 
‘culture and society’ debate began, in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, with the recognition that 
all these versions of culture were deeply interrelated. It 
began, that is to say, when, under new kinds of severe 
social pressure, the connections between art, value, habit, 
belief on the one hand, and specific forms of economic 
and socio-political life on the other, began to coalesce in 
new ways in the consciousness of certain thinkers. The 
term ‘culture’ became a new way of relating the texture of 
lived experience to a recognition of social change, a 
language in which both could be discussed simultaneously; 
it offered a range of insight into the reciprocal mediations 
between a personal structure of feeling, a social structure 
of feeling, and a complex of changing social institutions. 
These relationships became galvanised to an intense point, 
forming the essential structure of what we have come to 
call romanticism. The romantic belief, which the English 
romantics inherited from Europe, that man was caught 
up dialectically as a creative agent in the complex move- 
ment of his history, became in the English context a way 
of connecting a crisis of personal value to the general crisis 
of society; it also allowed access to the realities of institu- 
tional change through the focus of the ways that change 
had registered itself phenomenologically, in style, tone, 
quality, habit. 
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We can bring this abstraction to bear on particular cases. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge inherited the term ‘cultiva- 
tion’ from the eighteenth century, but gave it a radically 
new emphasis: what they did, put crudely, was to shift its 
meaning from a wholly personal context—the cultivated 
individual, embodying a sensitive and discriminating code 
—to the quality of life of a whole society. This shift in 
emphasis can be understood only in terms of the actual 
changes which English society was undergoing—the 
changes which Blake, Burke, Cobbett and Carlyle register 
and evaluate directly. There was an awareness, in these 
writers, that the growth of industrialism, the destruction 
of traditional forms of agrarian life, the rise of a new, 
mechanistic philosophy and practice and of the idea of 
political democracy, were linked in complicated ways to a 
new insistence on terms like art, spontaneity, imaginative 
creativity, cultivation. Art and society, cultivation and 
civilisation, poetic art and utilitarian practice, begin to 
form new contrasts and connections; English society was 
felt to be undergoing a whole series of changes—in feel- 
ing, social relationship, physical landscape, artistic forms, 
economic organisation—which were finally parts of a 
single process, and the term ‘culture’ seemed to crystallise 
these complex interrelations. Through this term a writer 
could grasp the active relations between, to give some 
random but central instances, new theories of imaginative 
creativity and the enclosure of the common land, new 
metrical experiments in poetry and new versions of man 
as self-creating, self-liberating agent, the release of new 
areas of experience into language, and the French and 
American revolutions. The language of culture became, 
for a single moment at the peak of early romanticism, the 
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terms for a totalisation of social experience into a fresh 
intelligibility. 

The contrasts and connections of art and society— 
‘culture’ and ‘culture’—sometimes expressed themselves in 
an appeal which to us defines the most obvious aspect of 
romanticism: the artist’s cry against a decreative and 
mechanistic society which was actively cancelling his own 
values and the critical response to them. Typical of this is 
Wordsworth’s recognition, in the preface to Lyrical 
Ballads, that a new combination of forces, amongst them 
the massing of men in industrial towns and their imagina- 
tive impoverishment by a new, cheap, commodity- 
literature, was conspiring to blunt general participation 
in the values and relationships which great art embodies. 
Blake, as well, is a characteristic figure in this tradition: 
the romantic artist, freshly conscious of his work as in- 
carnating a spontaneous and transcendent creativity at 
odds with the utilitarian theory and practice of his time, 
protests against the reduction of his own faculties to the 
status of market commodities. But the romantic artist 
wasn’t merely fighting a rearguard action against the rise 
of industrial capitalism: he was also actively offering his 
art as the expressive symbol of human energies, values and 
capacities which that society needed to suppress, and 
which could in some way regenerate it. The connections 
of art, industry, class and politics—connections knotted in 
the term ‘culture’ or ‘cultivation-—meant that for the 
romantic artist there was no hard line between a poetic 
and a political insight, as the unselfconsciousness with 
which Shelley can talk about ‘poetic institutions’ makes 
clear. Society must be changed, human energies released 
from the oppressive disciplines of mechanical working 
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and feeling, so that the artist may have an audience, may 
draw on a general community of sensibility; yet art itself 
will be a powerful agent in that change, communicating 
the values of relationship and creativity to a society which, 
in Carlyle’s phrase, has become ‘mechanical in head and 
hand’. The relation between art and society, that is to say, 
is dialectical, and it is this tradition which Ruskin, 
William Morris and D, H. Lawrence inherit directly. 
Ruskin and Morris, both of whom begin from the im- 
possibility of art in a divided and alienated society, de- 
velop into a recognition of the role of art in the 
achievement of social change; and because the arts which 
concerned them were intrinsically social, they focus the 
earlier romantic abstraction into a contrast between the 
qualities of life available in significant work and the im- 
poverishment of meanings inherent in a society which can 
offer, in Cobbett’s and Carlyle’s phrase, only a ‘cash-nexus’ 
relation between men, a utilitarian calculus of self-interest. 
Lawrence receives the full pressure of this tradition, 
locating in art and sexuality an authenticity which pro- 
vides the touchstone by which the quality and structure of 
industrial capitalism can be measured, At every point in 
this tradition, the three major meanings of culture—as 
art, as lived experience, as social structure—are linked and 
interwoven into a new social critique. The style of 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, with its fluent totalisation of ob- 
served physical landscape, economic analysis, social docu- 
mentation, personal biography and recorded qualities of 
life into a complex whole, is the style of a new social 
response, forging revolutionary yet organic connections 
from the heat of new social pressures. 

Already, in the later generations of romantic poets and 
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in the final developments of the earlier writers, this 
totalisation can be felt to be fragmenting, and a new kind 
of art being created out of that experience. Where the 
early Wordsworth could grasp the continuity between 
imaginative creativity and forms of radical social change, 
the mature Keats can explore only the hiatus between 
poetry and philosophy, fantasy and social reality. Shelley’s 
Defence of Poetry recaptures, for a moment, the connec- 
tion of artist and society, but now in the different, more 
self-consciously rhetorical and individualist language of 
later romanticism. The process of disintegration is actually 
incarnated in the development of Carlyle, perhaps the 
single most important thinker in this early tradition. The 
causes of the painful decline from the fine penetration of 
early essays like Signs of the Times and Chartism to the 
strident posturing of Latter-Day Pamphlets lie, not in the 
history of Carlyle’s personal psychology, but in the open- 
ing of what felt like an unbridgeable rift between two 
meanings of ‘culture’: culture as the direct, dialectical 
embodiment of ideal human value, and culture as the 
negotiation of this value into social reality. As the 
mechanical habits of English society consolidate them- 
selves after the reform bill, Carlyle is driven back on his 
values in a vacuum, until he comes instinctively to lash out 
at any means of their social realisation as part of the 
mechanism he attacks. His values—the humane rejection 
of a ‘cash-nexus’ society, the inferiority of false social 
forms to a kind of cosmic authenticity discernible in 
genuine community—remain intact on the surface, but 
precisely because the hardening of an atomistic society 
cuts them adrift from social effectiveness, they become 
subtly undermined from within. (We can see the process 
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happening again in our own century, in aspects of D. H. 
Lawrence.) 

It is this rift in the early romantic conception of culture 
(and ‘romantic’ here is taken to include Hegel and Marx, 
as well as Wordsworth and Coleridge)—a rift between 
what can be grasped in theory as the fulfilling of human 
potential and what is negotiable in practice—which per- 
meates the texture of mid-Victorian society. Dickens, 
George Eliot, Mill, Arnold, Mrs Gaskell, Disraeli, Charles 
Kingsley (to name only some obvious figures) all reveal, 
in one way or another, this loss of connection between 
cultural meanings, Mill struggles to relate Bentham and 
Coleridge—utilitarian practice and ideal cultivation—and 
in doing so reduces Coleridge to a kind of gloss on 
Benthamism, an additional category of feeling tacked 
onto an essentially bourgeois ethic. The cultivation which 
Coleridge grasped as a dialectical unity of personal value 
and social structure is reduced, in Mill’s Autobiography, 
to a matter of inward, private feeling, a protected refuge 
from the necessarily neutral world of external political 
activity. The sharp sense of self-determining individual 
creativity, of the unfolding of authentic personal mean- 
ings, which Mill can touch on in On Liberty resists trans- 
lation into social terms; Mill, the sensitive individualist 
and the rationalist, pragmatic reformer of the social 
machine (the term fits his view) reflects that dualism 
which was to pass into such diverse places as Fabian 
Essays and the novels of Henry James. Mrs Gaskell, in 
Mary Barton and North and South, can handle both the 
flow of humane feeling and the detailed fact of the capi- 
talist system, but not to the point where the first can en- 
gage with and challenge the second; the system is finally 
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accepted, the personal values cultivated precariously 
within its limits. Disraeli, in the Conningsby trilogy, can 
bring inherited cultural values into relation with a con- 
temporary social condition only by forcing both into cari- 
cature and deploying literary devices; Kingsley, in Alton 
Locke and Yeast, struggles painfully for a point of contact 
between imaginative fantasy, social documentary, political 
manifesto, traditional narrative-structures and absolute re- 
ligious truth: the structural disintegration of his novels 
reveals a deeper, social and intellectual, loss of control. No 
one is more successful than Dickens and George Eliot in 
incarnating the actual processes by which personal feeling, 
physical environment and social structure interlock into a 
total cultural statement: the major realist novel, in its 
complex orchestration of value, event, relationship and 
institution into a consistent whole, is itself a direct reflec- 
tion of the theme which concerns us here. Yet Dickens, in 
Hard Times, can nurture spontaneous-creative life only 
outside the industrial system, in the circus-image, or, in 
other novels, in the single authentic relationship which 
can be salvaged from general falsity. Eliot, in Felix Holt, 
finds it increasingly difficult to employ in her account of 
political experience the subtle and delicate methods used 
to evoke the complexity of the novel’s personal relation- 
ships; in Daniel Deronda, the realist focus of Middlemarch 
has shifted into a concern-with aesthetic experience, in- 
tense personal inwardness, society with a capital ‘S’, and a 
vision of human potential which is only incidentally social. 

These are inevitably crude, short-hand critical com- 
ments, which don’t pretend to do full justice to the 
specific writers in question. I particularly don’t want to be 
understood as advancing these points as moral or aesthetic 
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condemnations of these writers, in any simple way. In 
some, but not all of them, the moral dilemma does embody 
itself as an aesthetic flaw, but it is, in any case, a dilemma 
which can’t be dealt with in terms of mere condemnation. 
What I am trying to pinpoint is a disintegration of the 
romantic idea of culture, when it is brought through art 
into close relation with society, and one way of presenting 
this dilemma, as it can be traced through the work of 
George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, Mill and Arnold, is to say that 
it is the dilemma of liberalism. It is here, more than at any 
other point, that the nineteenth-century experience can be 
related to the ‘culture and society’ debate today. 
Liberalism, in fact, reveals a series of paradoxes which 
relate closely to the problem of culture and social change. 
It exhibits an active and sometimes agonised concern with 
humane value, community, personal fulfilment, yet stops 
short at the precarious frontier where such a critique of 
value and relationship passes over into a critique of the 
concrete socio-economic structures in which the values are 
rooted. This paradox is itself motivated by a more funda- 
mental one: that the very values of openness, tolerance, 
variousness and flexibility which liberalism displays are 
themselves wrestled historically from a point of privilege 
within the system to which the values are critically 
applied. In this sense, liberalism is peculiarly self- 
cancelling: to press through its humanist critique to the 
limit would be, inevitably, to destroy a total social system, 
and with it its own vantage-point. Liberalism can reflect 
critically on everything but the socio-economic basis of its 
own. values: the very tone and texture of its criticism 
evokes the ethos of the society it criticises, and the supple, 
many-faceted quality of its approach—its resolution to see 
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all aspects of a case, to take nothing for granted, to work 
pragmatically and follow the argument wherever it leads 
—is itself, partially, a function of its effective impotence, 
its abstraction from a real political world, its rootless and 
privileged isolation. Because of this fact, liberalism 
actually helps to sustain, by a further paradox, the system 
it critically opposes: it provides the essential margin of 
self-questioning but finally absorbable anxiety which fur- 
nishes society with a humanitarian safety-valve, renders 
society properly vulnerable to criticism, but criticism 
couched in its own language and so controllable. Finally, 
since intelligent liberalism includes within itself, by 
definition, the ever-open possibility of self-criticism, it can 
accommodate radical assaults on its own stand-point while 
remaining effectively unaltered: it is, in this sense, self- 
regulating, and so in a way impregnable. 

In Mill, Eliot, Arnold and Mrs Gaskell, we can watch 
this liberal humanism in action, at different levels of 
sensitivity and intelligence. The problem which dominates 
the nineteenth-century liberal mind is really this: how is 
culture (fine living, fine art) to be disseminated widely 
throughout culture (a whole, rapidly-changing society) 
without the values themselves undergoing radical re- 
definition, and so challenging the very structures through 
which they are transmitted? The liberal Angst is here at 
its acutest: the values, as they are currently available, are 
in a sense absolute, but so also is the imperative (partly 
moral, partly self-preservative) that they should be ex- 
tended to new social groups. If extension inevitably in- 
volves corruption, what is to be done? The contradiction 
is at its sharpest when traditional cultural values are 
thought of, not only as judgements about art, but formu- 
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lations derived from the way of life of a specific ruling- 
class: culture as cherished manners, habits, social values. 
Culture in his sense would clearly not be inherently avail- 
able for wider extension without undergoing fundamental 
change: attempts by some liberal thinkers (Matthew 
Arnold in his essay Democracy, for instance) to resolve 
the contradiction by imagining a new society into which 
older values could be artificially transplanted simply 
underline the sense of deadlock. The conservative answer, 
that the values should not be extended, is rejected by the 
liberal; but so also is the radical response (the response, 
notably, of William Morris) that the inherited values are 
absolute only in the sense of being formulations rooted in 
a particular historical experience, and so open to change, 
and enrichment, once they are offered for general re- 
definition. 

It is here that we can see the significance of Matthew 
Arnold. Arnold illustrates almost all the liberal paradoxes 
we have described, in his attitudes to culture and society: 
he is the well-bred aesthete committed to culture as (in his 
own phrase) ‘absolute and eternal’, yet also the radical 
reformer engaged in culture as a concrete, historical and 
common process; he is a liberal, yet castigates the funda- 
mental forms of a liberal society; he can make illuminat- 
ing connections between the quality of literature and the 
quality of social life, yet can also exploit literary technique, 
in his social writing, for caricature, emotive persuasion 
and over-neat rhetorical generalisation; he can commit 
himself to social equality on one page and to putting 
down the workers by force on the next. He can explode, 
in Culture and Anarchy, a sacred tenet of liberalism by 
insisting that freedom is not an end in itself but a means 
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to common moral improvement, while in The Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time he can dismiss the 
practical man as inherently crude and inferior, and posit 
a supple and varied consciousness as his deepest value. He 
was deeply concerned, in his actual professional work, for 
the quality of common experience; he was also concerned, 
in some of his writing, to caricature and debase the lives 
of ordinary people by an external and satirical treatment. 
One instance of this ambiguity in Arnold will have to 
suffice: after arguing in his essay Equality for an egali- 
tarian society, he continues by describing equality in these 
terms: ‘Whether he mix with high or low, the gentleman 
feels himself in a world not alien or repulsive, but a world 
where people make the same sort of demands on life... 
as he himself does.’ In a couple of sentences, an argument 
which the chartists would have recognised as their own is 
reduced to the traditional imagery of the English gentle- 
man at ease in his club. 

One could go on describing this tension in Arnold’s 
thinking at much greater length—in terms of his hegelian- 
ism, of his emphasis on social tone and style rather than 
social content, and the relations of this to his literary 
criticism—but enough has been said to make the essential 
point. Arnold epitomises one aspect of the later, Victorian 
stages of the ‘culture and society’ debate: the point at 
which two meanings of the original term—culture as ideal 
value and culture as a whole, realisable way of life—can 
no longer be easily connected. The other major aspect, 
which Ruskin and Disraeli reflect, is one in which ideal 
values and social forms can be related, but only at the cost 
of a massive oversimplification of society itself, of a 
utopian medievalism. It is not until William Morris, who 
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connected the values of the tradition to a viable political 
force—the organised labour movement—that the problem 
comes anywhere near theoretical resolution. 


One of the crucial new developments of the “culture and 
society’ debate, in our own century, was the increasing 
centrality of a new meaning: the idea of a common cul- 
ture. To understand the continuity of the nineteenth- 
century debate with contemporary cultural argument 
involves some grasp of the range of meanings which this 
new phrase has crystallised, and such an analysis can be 
best pursued by an examination of three pivotal modern 
figures: T. S. Eliot, F. R. Leavis and Raymond Williams. 
These figures represent respectively what could be termed 
the conservative, liberal, and radical socialist perspectives 
on culture and society, a fact which provides a wider 
framework for the comparison. 

First of all, as an essential preliminary, we can draw a 
distinction between the work of Eliot and Leavis, Leavis’s 
position (and of course it extends well beyond Leavis him- 
self) is that art and the common life were related in a past, 
‘organic’ society, but that their present relationship, in the 
context of a commercialist and philistine culture, can only 
primarily be one of a mutually defining hostility. Culture 
(art) is related to culture (society) by an aware and 
vigorous effort to keep free of its debasing influence, and 
so to make what creative inroads it can into the conscious- 
ness and behaviour of what can only, in such a society, be 
a minority—inroads which demand the nurturing of a 
finely sensitive but trenchantly defensive élite. The con- 
tinuity of this with nineteenth-century liberal humanism 
is clear: there are certain preserved and defined values to 
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which individuals may be admitted, but which cannot, 
without grave loss, be extended to society as a whole; the 
definition and transmission of the values will always be 
the province of, to use an Arnoldian term, the ‘remnant’, 
the few sensitive and decent individuals who can avoid 
both the decreative influence of contemporary culture and 
the callousing of a formulated commitment to change it. 
Although the values are themselves social, concerned with 
the quality of human relationship and moral vitality, the 
energy which goes into their definition is liberal- 
individualist: it is preoccupied, that is, with exploring the 
possibilities of personal living, in what is seen as an im- 
possibly brutalised and impersonal society, rather than 
with connecting these values to the kinds of socio-political 
agencies which could ensure their general embodiment in 
the common life. Politics, technology, ideology, institu- 
tions, even democracy, are part of what threatens this 
essentially personal spontaneity, and any contemporary 
political engagement—even an engagement devoted to 
changing the criticised society in the direction of vitality 
and sensitivity—is contemptuously written off. Instead, 
the values will be insinuated gradually, by the processes of 
education and individual growth. 

Eliot shares Leavis’s nostalgia for an ‘organic’ society 
(a nostalgia which links Burke, Cobbett, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Pugin, Ruskin and many others, and is notably 
qualified or rejected by George Eliot, Dickens and Law- 
rence); he also shares his belief that fully conscious culture 
can only be the property of an élite, although he differs 
radically about the nature of that élite. But Eliot is in the 
radical conservative tradition of Burke, Coleridge and 
Disraeli, rather than in the liberal tradition of Mill 
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and Arnold; he believes, that is, not in a continuing and 
ineradicable tension between a finely aware élite and a 
philistine mass, but in the possibility of a commonly 
shared cultivation, and this is what he calls a ‘common 
culture’: a society of shared belief, meaning, value and 
behaviour. Eliot’s faith in a common culture of shared 
belief, however, is somewhat hampered by his conserva- 
tive assumption that most people are incapable either of 
conscious culture or conscious belief, and his work in The 
Idea of a Christian Society and Notes Towards a Defini- 
tion of Culture is directed to resolving this problem. The 
term which gives a clue to his method of resolution is 
conscious culture and belief: Eliot thinks, to put it bluntly, 
that most people are too stupid to have beliefs or sensi- 
bilities, but they can embody, in the unconscious texture 
and rhythm of their narrow, habitual lives, an oblique and 
distilled version of those values which are fostered by the 
consciously aware élite—an élite which in Eliot’s case cor- 
relates rather conveniently with the traditional ruling 
English class of which he was a member. In this sense 
Eliot can argue for a common culture (in his case, a com- 
mon christian culture), although one in which participa- 
tion is stratified by stable levels of consciousness—levels 
which correspond, more or less, to the contours of the 
existing class-system. The role of the ruling élite will be to 
distil its values into the unconscious reaches of society, 
whose mindless, habitual enactment of them will in turn 
sustain and enrich cultural consciousness; society is seen, 
as it was seen in the tradition of conservative social thought 
which Eliot inherited, as a self-nourishing, organic cycle 
of rigidly stratified classes, who share at different levels in 
a single culture, and contribute, in their structured in- 
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equality, to a harmonious whole. There can certainly be 
no question of any direct offering of the values of high 
culture to what Eliot calls the ‘lower orders’, since this 
will be merely to adulterate what is offered; but by stress- 
ing that a culture is for the most part unconscious, and 
that its values can be unconsciously transmitted, Eliot 
escapes from the liberal tension between extension and 
preservation which we have described above. If culture 
can be unconsciously disseminated, then the ‘masses’ can 
be mindlessly incorporated into what can then be called a 
‘common’ culture, without being integrated to the point 
where they can share in shaping its values; Eliot thus 
manages to have his common culture and his political 
conservatism simultaneously, rejecting the cultural forms 
of a liberal bourgeois society while clinging to an extreme 
version of its political and socio-economic assumptions. 

Eliot’s emphasis on the unconscious nature of a lived 
culture is crucial to his argument: a culture, precisely be- 
cause it is the whole way of life of a people, can never be 
fully brought to consciousness, and the culture of which 
we are conscious is never the whole of culture. It is this 
point which links Eliot’s argument to the third perspec- 
tive on culture and society, that of Raymond Williams and 
the radical socialist case with which he is connected. In 
the Conclusion to his Culture and Society 1780-1950, 
Williams places a similar stress on the unconsciousness of 
a lived culture, but links it to a different structure of 
values: 


A culture, while it is being lived, is always in part un- 
known, in part unrealised. The making of a community 
is always an exploration, for consciousness cannot pre- 
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cede creation, and there is no formula for unknown 
experience. A good community, a living culture, will, 
because of this, not only make room for but actively 
encourage all and any who can contribute to the ad- 
vance in consciousness which is the common need.... 
We need to consider every attachment, every value, 
with our whole attention; for we do not know the 
future, we can never be certain of what may enrich it. 


For Williams, a culture’s unconsciousness, its lack of 
availability as a whole to any one point within it, is a 
consequence of its openness to every offered contribution; 
the culture can never be brought fully to consciousness 
because it is never fully finished. The making of a com- 
mon culture is a continual exchange of meanings, actions 
and descriptions, never self-conscious or totalisable as a 
whole, but growing towards the advance in consciousness, 
and thus in full humanity, of all its members. The crucial 
distinction between Williams and Eliot is that for 
Williams a culture is common not only when it is com- 
monly shared but when it is commonly made: when 
common sharing is mediated by collaborative participa- 
tion. A common culture, for the radical socialist, is a 
culture which engages, in the creation and sustaining of 
all its forms—artistic, political, moral, economic—the 
fullest collaborative participation of all its members. For 
Eliot a culture is common when commonly shared, at 
different, fixed levels of participation and response: the 
conscious defining and nourishing remains the preserve of 
the few. The full meaning of the socialist idea of a com- 
mon culture is not that the ready-made meanings and 
values of others should be taken over and lived passively 
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by a whole people, but that a whole way of life should be 
continually re-made and re-defined in that people’s col- 
lective praxis. It is for this reason that Williams, like 
William Morris, links a moral and artistic meaning of 
culture—community of meaning, sensibility and belief— 
to a political meaning: community of institution and 
material life. The making of a common culture, radically 
conceived, implies the rule of common responsibility, par- 
ticipation and control—‘the full democratic process’—in 
every structure of the culture itself. The problem of a 
common culture is the problem of revolutionary socialism. 

One can put the difference between Williams and Eliot 
in another way. In Williams’s version of a common cul- 
ture, the conscious and unconscious life which for Eliot 
are characteristic of different social classes are aspects of a 
single process. Williams’s common culture is at once more 
and less conscious than Eliot’s: more conscious, because it 
engages the active participation of all its members; less 
conscious, because what will then be created according to 
this rule can be neither prescribed in advance nor fully 
known in the making. Williams makes this point ex- 
plicitly, in relation to the meaning of the term ‘culture’: 


We have to plan what can be planned, according to our 
common decision. But the emphasis of the idea of cul- 
ture is right when it reminds us that a culture, essen- 
tially, is unplannable. We have to ensure the means of 
life, and the means of community. But what will then, 
by these means, be lived, we cannot know or say. The 
idea of culture rests on a metaphor: the tending of 
natural growth, And indeed it is on growth, as 
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metaphor and fact, that the ultimate emphasis must be 
placed. 
[Culture and Society 1780-1950: Conclusion] 


The idea of culture as the conscious tending of spon- 
taneous growth holds both elements in fusion: a truly 
common culture, precisely because it engages the fullest 
conscious collaboration of all its members, can never be 
wholly self-transparent, wholly described. Eliot’s idea of 
culture, by contrast, forces a wedge between these aspects: 
the minority foster meanings and values and then transmit 
them to the unconscious majority. It follows that for Eliot 
the values can be to some extent prescribed in advance: the 
essentials of the culture already exist in the minds of the 
few, and Eliot can say now, roughly, what the values are. 
They are, moreover, values which ultimately transcend 
temporal existence itself, and as such cannot be radically 
modified by the history into which they are inserted. Both 
Williams and Eliot point to the values of an existing social 
class, as the creative symbol of a new society: for Eliot, the 
traditional sanctities of the ruling élite, for Williams the 
values of common responsibility and cooperative equality 
of the working-class movement. But whereas Williams 
imagines these values, once extended to new groups, as 
undergoing radical re-working, rejecting any simple 
panacea of ‘proletarian’ culture, Eliot anticipates no such 
re-creation. It is precisely because Eliot’s idea of culture 
involves unconsciousness in the majority that he can con- 
sciously prescribe the values: since the people are excluded 
from active re-definition, the culture can be said to exist, 
in idea, already. Eliot does not have to wait and see what 
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will emerge from common collaboration, since on his 
model there will be no such collaboration. 

What is perhaps most striking about Eliot’s model of a 
common culture is its static quality, and it is this which 
Williams criticises. Both writers are concerned to contrast 
a common with a uniform culture: both stress the uneven- 
ness and variety of any collectively lived experience. But 
for Eliot the variety springs, ironically, from a quite rigid 
structure of levels: all will not experience alike because all 
will not participate alike. Williams, while agreeing that 
full participation in the whole culture will be impossible, 
locates the essential variety of experience in the content, 
rather than simply in the form, of a common culture: the 
culture, precisely because it demands complex and col- 
laborative participation in the shaping of its structures and 
meanings, will be infinitely richer, more various, open, 
supple, free—in a sense more dislocated, although within 
a sustaining unity—than the supposedly common culture 
we have at present. A common culture is so far from being 
uniform that it views our present society, not as pluralist 
and open but as oppressively restricting, by its political 
structures and assumptions, the energies of most of its 
members. What we can expect, Williams says, ‘is not a 
simple equality (in the sense of identity) of culture; but 
rather a very complex system of specialised developments 
—the whole of which will form the whole culture, but 
which will not be available or conscious, as a whole, to 
any one group or individual living within it’ (Culture and 
Society, Pelican ed, 234). Eliot avoids the assumption that 
a common culture implies uniformity, but not the 
Leavisite myth of an ‘organic’ society: when he imagines 
a common culture, he needs, in Williams’s words, to 
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imagine ‘a society which is at once more stable and more 
simple than any to which his discussion is likely to be 
relevant’ (232). The judgement seems particularly just, on 
a thinker who can at one point in The Idea of a Christian 
Society gravely announce that ‘On the whole, it would 
seem preferable for most people to continue living in the 
places in which they were born’. 

The radical idea of a common culture, then, will be 
‘inorganic’ from Eliot’s viewpoint precisely because of its 
openness to common definition and thus to specialised 
complexity; its unity, as opposed to uniformity, will rest 
in the general recognition and enactment of the rule of 
common participation. A common culture cannot be pre- 
scribed in advance, and one kind of liberal is likely to 
seize enthusiastically on this point; but that is not to say 
that it is built on nothingness, on a mere dynamic open- 
ness to each and every version of experience. To achieve a 
common culture, as Williams reminds us, we need first to 
achieve the means of community at every level of the 
common life, and it is from this controlling rule that the 
experience of the culture will be extrapolated: the lived 
experience of a common culture will be related to this 
practical basis of political, social and economic community 
as spoken language is related to its grammatical structure. 
(Wittgenstein’s discussion of what is involved in following 
a rule, rather than in obeying a law, is directly relevant to 
this model.) Assent to the creation of a genuinely ‘open’ 
society implies, first of all, assent to a ‘closed’ value- 
judgement: the judgement that collective responsibility 
and cooperative equality, rather than possessive indi- 
vidualism and competitive inequality, is the ground of a 


good society. To assent to this, Williams is saying, is to be 
3+ 
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driven beyond a liberal or conservative faith in community 
of meaning, belief and sensibility to a faith in such forms 
as authentic only when mediated by community of 
material life: to, in short, a revolutionary socialism. Eliot, 
as Williams sees it, is forced contradictorily to demand a 
community of meaning and belief in the context of a 
commitment to political and economic structures deeply 
atomistic in their effect: the moral and artistic versions of 
culture refuse to enter into significant relationship with 
culture in its widest sense. Eliot dissolves the praxis in- 
herent in the idea of culture: he fails to see, to quote Peter 
Winch in his The Idea of a Social Science, that ‘social re- 
lations between men and the ideas which men’s actions 
embody are really the same thing considered from 
different points of view’. . 

For the socialist, belief in the possibility of a common 
culture is belief in the capacity of ‘high’ culture, when 
shared and re-made by a whole community, to be enriched 
rather than destroyed; it is also a belief that sharing at 
this level of cultural meaning can make sense only within 
the admission of the people as a whole to controlling par- 
ticipation in the making of culture as a whole way of life, 
and that this operation, on any realistic estimate, will 
mean a revolutionary politics. The conservative, of course, 
sees the whole enterprise as disastrous, at both levels; the 
liberal will recognise the need for community of access to 
the values of culture, but will reject or qualify the practical 
agencies created to ensure that access. Part of the differ- 
ence, perhaps, lies in whether society is seen as static or 
moving, as a finished structure or an ongoing human 
creation. The socialist belief in the possibility of a common 
culture is grounded in a recognition that the growth of 
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literacy, industrialism and democracy in Britain has been 
a growth towards total control by a whole society over its 
own experience, a reaching for full collective responsibility 
through the struggles of a long revolution still far from 
finished. The process has been faced at many points by the 
kind of conservative response which Eliot has epitomised 
for us: the urge to erect barriers, to draw the line in front 
of one’s own feet and place literacy, culture, education on 
this, not that side, has been a recurrent reaction, and 
Burke’s rejection of the ‘swinish multitude’ has taken a 
good many subsequent forms, even in the most en- 
lightened of social thinkers. Each time, however, the 
revolution for wider participation has continued; each 
grudgingly lowered barrier, each new form of incorpora- 
tion, has been the cue for a further integration, until the 
whole process can only be halted or denied by replacing 
the images of growth with those of stasis. The conserva- 
tive version of a stable and stratified society, with given 
degrees and relations of culture, and the liberal version of 
the few just men sustaining a developing personal tradi- 
tion within an unchanging, impersonal society, both end 
by doing this. They are both versions which have to be 
encountered and understood, if a common culture in its 
fullest sense is to exist. 
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idea of society. The contributors to its meaning have 
started from widely different positions, and have 
reached widely various attachments and loyalties. But 
they have been alike in this, that they have been unable 


Language and 
community 


Fergus Kerr OP 


to think of society as a merely neutral area, or as an 
abstract regulating mechanism. The stress has fallen on 
the positive function of society, on the fact that the 
values of individual men are rooted in society, and on 
the need to think and feel in these common terms. 


[314-15] 
| 


Two versions of society 


The stress falls, that is to say, on the relevance and urgency 
of reforming our structures of understanding and re- 
sponse, our modes of interpretation and sensibility, in the 
sense of the ‘collective idea’. We have one way of doing 
things and treating people which is the life-style of bour- 
geois culture, what Williams calls the basic individualist 
idea, and the institutions, manners, habits of thought and 
intentions which proceed from it; and we have an alterna- 
tive style of life which is what is properly meant by 
working-class culture: the basic collective idea; and the 


We live in almost overwhelming danger, at a peak of 
our apparent control. We react to the danger by attempt- 
ing to take control, yet still we have to unlearn, as the 
price of survival, the inherent dominative mode. 
[Raymond Williams, Culture and Soctety 1780-1950, 
Penguin 1961, 322] 


We have to unlearn the dominative mode in social rela- 
tionship. That programme is part of a complex argument, 
is whole of Loma a ee ie ee institutions, manners, habits of thought and intentions 
Pe eS eae ey cee Deen) tapes core which proceed from that. 
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of, and protest against, the olticia . BY at the micro-social level and on the larger scale, is deeply 
prevalent consciousness of our society: confused and contradictory. There are limit cases in which 
it is plain that the mystique of the individual operates and 
there are cases in which it is obvious that the principle of 
community is at work; but for the most part, in this 
aT paner previously appeared waNeas Blackie | society, we live under the confused pressure of both. This 


The development of the idea of culture has, throughout, 
been a criticism of what has been called the bourgeois 
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is either because we have been shaped by the individualist 
mystique and have come to see that it must be revised by 
the principle of community; or because we have been 
formed by the principle of community and, in reaching 
for consciousness in this society, have been exposed to the 
mystique of the individual. That is just another way of 
describing what happens in a class-divided society such as 
ours. It is not an exhaustive or even decisive analysis. 

What matters, in this context, is the fact that the 
mystique of the individual and the principle of com- 
munity have to do, in the end, with alternative ideas of 
the nature of social relationship, with opposed and con- 
flicting conceptions of the nature of how people may and 
do behave towards one another: 


The basis of a distinction between bourgeois and 
working-class culture is only secondarily in the field of 
intellectual and imaginative work.... The primary dis- 
tinction is to be sought in the whole way of life, and... 
we must not confine ourselves to such evidence as 
housing, dress and modes of leisure. Industrial produc- 
tion tends to produce uniformity in such matters, but 
the vital distinction lies at a different level. The crucial 
distinguishing element in English life since the In- 
dustrial Revolution is not language, not dress, not leisure 
—for these indeed will tend to uniformity. The crucial 
distinction is between alternative ideas of the nature of 
social relationship. [312] 


There is no need to labour this here. On the one hand 
there is the version of social relationship which we identify 
as the mystique of the individual. What is fundamental 
there, is that society is regarded as a neutral space within 
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which each individual is free to pursue his own develop- 
ment and his own advantage and interest, as a supposed 
‘natural right’. Politics, the exercise of social power, is 
thought necessary only in so far as it will protect indi- 
viduals in their basic right to set their own course within 
the social space. This is, of course, the philosophy of 
laissez-faire capitalism, the ethos of the acquisitive society, 
the possessive individualism which C. B. Macpherson has 
documented in his book The Political Theory of Possessive 
Individualism (1962). It is the set of structures of under- 
standing and sensibility, the network of responses to 
things and people, which the experience of being brought 
up in this society offers. This is how the pressure is, over- 
whelmingly, in our education system, in the communica- 
tions media, in urban architecture, in the structures of 
industry. It is, in that sense, the prevalent consciousness in 
our society, the characteristic way of doing things and 
treating people; and if you do things differently, and treat 
people in a different kind of way, then it is because you 
belong also (as perhaps most of us now do, more or less) to 
the alternative: the dissident, unofficial, largely subter- 
ranean, certainly subversive, version of how to do things 
and treat people: the idea which regards society neither as 
neutral nor as merely protective, but as the positive means 
for all kinds of growth and development, including the 
growth and development of the individual: 


Development and advantage are not individually but 
commonly interpreted. The provision of the means of 
life will, alike in production and distribution, be col- 
lective and mutual, Improvement is sought, not in the 
opportunity to escape from one’s class, or to make a 
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career, but in the general and controlled advance of all. 
The human fund is regarded as in all respects common, 
and freedom of access to it as a right constituted by 
one’s humanity; yet such access, in whatever kind, is 
common or it is nothing. Not the individual, but the 
whole society, will move. [313] 


Access to being human is common or it is nothing. Access 
to being human is so far from being common, in our 
society at least, that it is systematically a matter of privi- 
lege: élitist and exclusive; restrictive and destructive. We 
do in fact think and feel in terms of the individualist idea. 
We are in fact brought up and educated and constantly 
pressured into interpreting and responding to every situa- 
tion in terms of the mystique of the individual. We have 
to work, to live and love and think and feel, in a society 
in which possessive individualism is the characteristic 
ethos, present in most of what we hear and read, present 
in the structures of our experience, present in our jobs. 
But for one reason or another, since the beginning of 
the long revolution, we have become gradually and frag- 
mentarily conscious of the alternative. We are beginning 
to see that every situation can also be interpreted and 
responded to commonly: not competitively but collec- 
tively: not in terms of the prevalent mystique of the indi- 
vidual but rather according to the principle of community. 
This is not at all so easy to practise as it is to formulate, 
and it is difficult enough even to formulate. ‘It is very 
difficult’, Raymond Williams says (301), ‘to think clearly 
about communication, because the pattern of our thinking 
about community is, normally, dominative.’ We operate 
normally, in this society, with an understanding of society 
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which is dominative: it is a theory and an experience 
according to which the majority are ruled, led, guided, 
organised, manipulated, exploited, or whatever, by a 
minority: some élite, however elected. That is what 
matters: the pattern of our thinking and fecling about 
community is dominative. We think and feel excludingly 
and dividingly. It is not easy to do otherwise; the whole 
pressure of our society is in this sense, and it is perfectly 
possible to be a socialist or a communist and yet think and 
feel according to the dominative mode. To be clearer, it is 
better to extend Raymond Williams’ phrase and speak of 
the dominative-servile mode of social relationship (he 
brings out in what he says about deferentiality that this is 
what he means). Hegel is never mentioned in Culture and 
Society, but this idea plainly goes back to the discussion 
in the Phenomenology (1807) of Herrschaft and 
Knechtschaft (which fascinated Marx so much). In the 
relationship between master and servant, so Hegel argues 
here, the master envisages himself alone as a fully con- 
scious person, as a person in the strong sense, independent 
and autonomous, while his servant is merely his tool; but 
as the relationship develops, so Hegel says, the master too 
is degraded, deformed, reduced, even more damagingly 
so than the servant. The servant is, of course, limited and 
deformed—his aims and purposes are so defined by the 
commands of the master that he can do little more than 
assert himself in the barest possible way. But the master, 
in so far as he sees himself as the master, cannot find in 
the servant any response through which, in turn, he could 
find himself as a fully developed person. The master has 
cut himself off from the kind of relationship in which self- 
consciousness grows through one’s being an object of 
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another’s regard and concern; whereas the servant can at 
least see in the master something he wants to become... 
but for both, in the end, personal growth is fatally limited 
by the master-servant relationship. The dominative-servile 
structure of our society is not just divisive: precisely as 
divisive, it limits and restricts possibilities of human 
growth on all sides. 

‘Any real theory of communication’, Williams says 
(301), ‘is a theory of community.’ Our version of what 
communication is, of how it happens, is part of our version 
of what community is, of how it happens. There is some 
connection, obscure and elusive as it may be, between our 
understanding of the place of language in human life and 
our understanding of the place of society in human life. 

Is there any equivalent, in our thinking about language, 
to the alternative versions that occur in our thinking about 
community? Is there one conception of language which 
might be connected with the mystique of the individual, 
is there a second conception of language which would 
seem to be aligned with the principle of community; and 
is it true that the individualist conception has long pre- 
dominated, and that it is now slowly yielding to the 
collective idea? 


Two theories of language 


Well, of course, there are alternative theories of the nature 
of language. The place where this emerges most clearly, 
for us, is in the work of Ludwig Wittgenstein; and the 
significance of what happens there is well brought out by 
J. N. Findlay in a two-part paper he wrote back home to 
share his experience of the course Wittgenstein gave in 
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1939, and which has been republished as the first chapter 
of his book, Language, Mind and Value (1963). 

The whole story is complicated, but it is generally 
accepted now that there has been a kind of dualism in our 
thinking about the relationship between thinking and 
speaking on the one hand, and between words and things 
on the other. None of this is absurd. Language is the 
utterance, the visible expression, of thought and feeling, 
and words do name things. It is plain enough, for in- 
stance, that the words we utter do often fall short of what 
we feel; our language seems often to be inadequate to 
render the intensity of our emotion or the depth of our 
insight. There is some gap, some décalage, between our 
meanings and the utterance of them, sometimes at least. 
The question is whether such experiences are to be 
counted as basic, or not rather seen within the more 
fundamental experience, which is that thinking and 
speaking coincide. We do use words to name things: I 
point to an object and I utter a particular sound; but the 
trouble starts when we begin to assume that some of the 
sounds which we utter must stand for objects even if these 
objects are not at all visible or ordinary. In either case, 
then, this understanding of the nature of language seems 
to postulate the existence of entities which are mere pro- 
jections, in another medium, of linguistic symbols. Such 
examples bolster the idea that language is a system of 
signs introduced merely to communicate ideas or feelings 
already conceived, and to denominate things already 
familiar, prior to and independently of any language as 
such, 

One may distinguish, very summarily, two basic atti- 
tudes to language in the course of western thinking. in 
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the first, language is regarded as merely a system of signs, 
an instrument which serves to point to things known inde- 
pendently of it and to utter thoughts formulated pre- 
linguistically. In the other attitude, on the contrary, 
language is regarded not so much as the instrument but 
more as the matrix of understanding, not so much the 
means of expression as the source of meaning at all. 
Language is the occurrence of meaning in the first place; 
it is language which makes things intelligible, it is in 
language that our world emerges, it is in language that 
our world is given to us and discovered by us in the first 
place. We are born and brought up in language. 

We have to acknowledge, of course, the point which 
Wittgenstein makes in Philosophical Investigations: what 
we speak of as language is a family of more or less inter- 
related structures. A lot of very different, though related, 
activities count as language (1, 108). Language, as we are 
familiar with it, the ordinary language in which our life 
takes place, is all our meaning and deciding, our persuad- 
ing and mourning, our loving and hating, and so on. 

Now, it is clear that Wittgenstein spent a good deal of 
his energy in counteracting a particular notion of 
language. Perhaps the best statement of this is to be found 
in the Blue Book (3): 


It seems that there are certain definite mental processes 
bound up with the working of language, processes 
through which alone language can function. I mean the 
processes of understanding and meaning. The signs of 
our language seem dead without these mental processes; 
and it might seem that the only function of the signs is 
to induce such processes, and that these are the things 
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we ought really to be interested in.... We are tempted 
to think that the action of language consists of two 
parts; an inorganic part, the handling of signs, and an 
organic part, which we may call understanding these 
signs, meaning them, interpreting them, thinking. 


Wittgenstein’s programme, in Investigations, was to sur- 
mount this dichotomy between handling signs and mean- 
ing them; but it is one thing to assert this, it is another 
matter altogether to do it for oneself and for one’s own 
society, and to work out what implications, for personal 
and social relationships, the surmounting of this 
dichotomy might have. 

The starting-point of Investigations’ is a quotation from 
Augustine’s Confessions which sets out his conception of 
language: his conception, so we are told by Norman 
Malcolm, not because Wittgenstein could not find the 
conception expressed there stated just as well by other 
philosophers, but ‘because the conception must be impor- 
tant if so great a mind held it’. Wittgenstein seldom 
speaks of the significance his work might have, of the 
impact the liberation from an inadequate and one-sided 
conception of language might have on the whole range of 
ways in which we try to understand ourselves; but a re- 
mark like that surely indicates how far-reaching he knew 
his programme to be, how radical and serious, because to 
correct our understanding of language is to correct our 
understanding of community. 

The conception of language presupposed by Augustine 
is entirely in terms of pointing and signs. Words name 
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things, a child is taught to speak merely by being taught 
to recite the names of certain things when somebody 
points to them, and so on. But the first objection 
Wittgenstein makes to this is that it ignores the difference 
between various kinds of words. You may well teach a 
child what the word ‘sugar’ means by pointing to lumps 
of sugar, but this cannot be how you teach him to use 
words like ‘perhaps’ and ‘today’—words which involve 
time and possibility and the future, words which are there- 
fore central in learning what it is to be a human being. 
But it is plain that there must be some context of meaning 
already in existence before the child can be brought to 
appreciate that the word ‘sugar’ is actually the name of 
these particular objects, and not (say) the word for their 
shape or colour. This leads to Wittgenstein’s brilliant 
refutation of the idea that language is taught primarily by 
pointing, by ostensive explanation. He shows that all ex- 
planation depends on some previous context; you cannot 
point meaningfully to anything unless some context of in- 
telligibility already exists. Pointing does indeed bring 
about understanding of the meaning of certain words, but 
only together with and on the basis of some preliminary 
training. It is because we have been brought up in a certain 
way that we are able to ask ‘What is that called?’, and to 
receive the name in reply (1, 27). Pointing can always be 
interpreted (1, 28), you have to be familiar already with 
what meaning is before you can understand an ostensive 
definition (1, 33). Augustine’s description may well fit a 
certain system of communication, but it is something a 
good deal less complicated than what we are familiar with 
as language (1, 3). 


In a similar sort of reversal of accepted perspectives, 
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Wittgenstein shows that private thoughts presuppose con- 
versation and a public universe of discourse. We are 
strongly tempted, he says, by the idea that what we mean 
is already present in the mind before we give it expression 
(1, 334). A French politician once wrote, so Wittgenstein 
claims (1, 336), that it is characteristic of the French 
language that words occur in it in the order in which one 
thinks them—as if nobody could think a sentence with 
the word-order of German or Latin just as it stands! But 
(1, 344) can we imagine a tribe of human beings in which 
nobody ever spoke out loud but everybody could never- 
theless practise interior monologue? What would this be 
like? Could speaking to oneself, interior monologue, be 
logically independent of all participation in conversation? 
On the contrary, Wittgenstein shows here that private 
thoughts depend on spoken, and thus on shared and 
public, language—on one’s being related to other people. 
Monologue is a sophisticated activity, dependent on dia- 
logue. You only learn how to talk to yourself if you 
know how to talk to other people (which may not be say- 
ing anything very straightforward, because how you talk 
to other people can be a very devious activity). 

Pointing works, then, only in an already meaningful 
context; private thoughts derive from and depend on 
public conversation. Each of these proposals, so charac- 
teristic of Wittgenstein, has its equivalent in the work of 
Martin Heidegger: the dominant philosopher in the non- 
English philosophical tradition, and so different in 
method and approach that the convergence is remarkable. 
What is interesting, beyond this, is that neither of them 
was distinguished as a great democrat, though Wittgen- 
stein took what most of us would regard as the more 
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honourable course of action in the 1930s. In Sein und Zeit 
you find Heidegger saying that you cannot listen unless 
you already understand (164), and that being alone is a 
deficient mode of being with others (120). His project, in 
effect, is exactly the same as Wittgenstein’s: to surmount 
the post-cartesian philosophy of the isolated subject by 
means of a thoroughgoing elaboration of a philosophy in 
which the human subject is always the participant in a 
community prior to becoming a subject at all or to seeing 
things as objects. In fact, with Heidegger’s growing con- 
cern with the nature of language, the parallel between the 
two programmes has become even more striking. For 
Heidegger too is particularly concerned to expose the one- 
sidedness of the prevalent conception of language. He 
writes as follows, in Erléuterungen zu Hélderlins Dich- 


tung (35): 


The nature of language is not exhausted by its being a 
means of communication. That account does not even 
touch its real nature but refers to what is merely a 
consequence of its nature. Language is not just a tool 
which man possesses along with a lot of others. On the 
contrary, prior to that, language is what secures the 
possibility of a stance in the middle of the intelligibility 
of things at all. Only where there is language is there 
world: that is, the constantly changing round of de- 
cision and performance, of deed and responsibility, but 
also of caprice and noise, decline and confusion. Only 
where world prevails is there history. 


Language is not some apparatus introduced afterwards to 
name things with which we are already familiar. On the 
contrary, language is what opens the world to us in the 
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first place, language is the original eloquence of things. 
Man is the being who speaks; but this does not mean that 
he simply has this capacity to utter intelligible noises, it 
means that he discovers the world and himself in it, In 


Holzwege (60) Heidegger says: 


In the prevailing conception language is taken for a 
kind of communication. It serves communication and 
agreement. But language is not merely and not even 
primarily a vocal and written expression of what is to 
be communicated. It does not merely present in words 
and sentences things plain and things obscure as meant 
in some particular way; on the contrary, it is language 
which brings things as such into the open in the first 
place. Where no language prevails, as in the being of 
stones, plants and animals, then there is no access to 
things either.... Any given language is the occurrence 
of the word in which its own world dawns historically 
on a community ...the event in which things as such 
become intelligible for man in the first place. 


What matters more, however, for our present purpose, is 
Heidegger’s idea that language occurs first as conversa- 
tion. In a well known passage in Erliuterungen (36) he 
writes ‘We—human beings—are a conversation. The be- 
ing of man is rooted in language; but language occurs 
really only in conversation.’ This surely corresponds with 
what Wittgenstein is saying. The two points we have 
mentioned go to bear this out. Ostensive explanation re- 
quires some previous training, some community, some 
tradition, some home. We have to be ‘broken in’ or 
‘domesticated’ before anything can be explained to us: in 
Wittgenstein, erkléren presupposes abrichten (1, 5). To 
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elucidate and clarify, to point and name, are activities 
which are possible only within an already existing shared 
world of meaning, only within an already shared form of 
life. The pointing and naming game (1, 27) is always pre- 
ceded by a context, a situation, which originates and sus- 
tains the meaningfulness of such a game at all. Then, 
secondly, our capacity to keep thoughts private, our 
capacity to think without always speaking aloud, our 
capacity to read and to calculate without doing so aloud, 
and so on, depend on our participation in conversation, on 
our sharing a form of life in which people are always to- 
gether before they can retreat into privacy and isolation. 

Intention, for instance, is embedded in a situation, in 
customs and institutions (1, 337). What people count as 
justification for saying or doing something is shown by 
how they think and live (1, 325). The shared way of doing 
things is the reference-system by means of which we ex- 
plain a foreign language to ourselves (1, 206). We eventu- 
ally reach the bedrock of what we actually do: behaviour 
(1, 217). We have rules and conventions: Wittgenstein has 
a great deal to say about this. When we obey a rule, for 
instance, we don’t so much choose as simply follow: the 
rule is already there, the convention exists, there is a 
custom (1, 219). The word ‘rule’ is related to the word 
‘agreement’: if you have taught somebody to use the one, 
then he knows how to use the other too (1, 224). 

This agreement has its locus primarily in ordinary 
language. How do you know that some colour is red? It 
would be an answer to say that you have learnt English 
(1, 381). The concept ‘pain’ is learnt with one’s learning 
language (1, 384). ‘Sensation’ is a word of our common 
language, not of a language intelligible to me alone: so 
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the use of this word stands in need of a justification which 
everybody understands (1, 261). And this agreement, this 
shared understanding, is not merely an agreement in 
definitions: if language is to be a means of communication 
there must be agreement not only in definitions but also 
in judgements (1, 242). The example Wittgenstein offers 
to illustrate this is that it is one thing to provide a descrip- 
tion of methods of measuring and quite another to obtain 
and express results of measurement—but what we under- 
stand by measurement is not determined solely by the 
description, by the a priori definition of rules for measur- 
ing, but also by a certain constancy in the results. 
Wittgenstein asks himself (1, 241) whether he is saying 
that it is human agreement, convention, that decides what 
is true and false—and to this he replies that it is, after all, 
in language that human beings agree, and that this is not 
simply agreement in opinions but primarily agreement in 
form of life. Something is true and something is false if it 
is something people say, in the first place. The question 
whether something is true or false does not arise at all 
unless something has been said. It is in language, in the 
complex of activities which is speaking, that human be- 
ings agree, that human beings have some consensus, and 
it is a consensus about the nature of the human form of 
life at all—I take it that this is what Wittgenstein means. 
The way he uses the idea of form of life can be regarded, 
I think, as an attempt to remind us about the personal, or 
rather interpersonal, fiduciary conditions of language. 
Language has no higher, or lower, status than the status of 
persons. Agreements among persons are the bedrock of 
language and linguistic situations. What Wittgenstein is 
pointing to, then, is the grounding or backing of language 
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in interpersonal situations. Words mean nothing except 
when users stand behind them in company with listeners 
who understand what the user is doing with the words.’ 
This is making the same point as Heidegger makes in 
speaking of language as conversation. 


Language and community 


It is probable that, in a longer historical perspective, 
Wittgenstein and Heidegger would reveal their common 
intellectual background. Herbert Marcuse, in One- 
Dimensional Man, plays Wittgenstein’s theory of philo- 
sophical analysis of language off against the work of Karl 
Kraus, Erich Heller tells us that Wittgenstein admired 
Karl Kraus as he admired no other writer of his own time: 


It was a case of elective affinities. Like Karl Kraus, he 
was seldom pleased by what he’ saw of the institutions 
of men, and the idiom of the passers-by mostly offended 
his ear—particularly when they happened to speak 
philosophically; and like Karl Kraus he suspected that 
the institutions could not be but corrupt if the idiom of 
the race was confused, presumptuous and vacuous, a 
fabric of nonsense, untruth, deception, and _ self- 
deception.* 


What matters about Kraus, I think, is that he was con- 
cerned with how uses of language register systems of 
moral and political meanings, so that for him, far more 
explicitly than for either Wittgenstein or Heidegger, if 
you decide that there is a distinction between authentic 
and illusory meanings, between sense and non-sense, then 


3 Cf unpublished thesis by Dallas Milton High, Duke University 1965. 
* The Listener, 28 January 1960. 
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you are making a political judgement. You are defining 
the nature of man, ultimately, because you are laying 
down the limits of possible human experience. Marcuse 
mistakes Wittgenstein for a positivist, but his general case 
against positivism—that it precludes whole areas of pos- 
sible experience and thus forecloses the future of human 
nature—is very serious, in our present situation. 

The satire of Karl Kraus (1874-1936) exposed, by de- 
tailed analysis of public speech, the political falsity of a 
whole society—and it is clear that in the political Kraus 
included the moral and the personal as well. The closest 
parallel to what he was doing would be some of George 
Orwell’s work, though Kraus was far more devastating, 
far more total and radical, in his critique. But the point 
here is just that his credo was that exposure of language is 
exposure of society. Perhaps it required a satirist and a 
society as corrupt as the Austrian monarchy, where the 
public language had become so blatantly delusive, for us 
to realise how language and community interlock. 

Karl Kraus knew that in his analysis of the speech of 
his society he was performing a political analysis. But it 
was in the following generation, in philosophers such as 
Wittgenstein and Heidegger, that it became possible to 
formulate the presuppositions about language which the 
kind of work Kraus did seems to involve. This is not to 
say that either Wittgenstein or Heidegger set about doing 
any such thing explicitly and formally: that is not how 
things happen in the history of ideas (though they were 
both familiar with the work of Kraus, and the disintegra- 
tion of the Austrian monarchy is as significant for under- 
standing Wittgenstein as the Kulturkampf is for 
understanding Heidegger). The discovery that matters is 
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that language does not simply provide us with the means 
more or less adequately to make visible our ideas and feel- 
ings, more or less conceivable and formulable non- 
linguistically; language provides us with the ideas and 
feelings themselves. To learn a language, to learn to speak, 
is to learn what people think and feel; it is to make one’s 
own what is the common experience. The paradigm is the 
baby and the crux is that language is something you have 
to learn. You have to learn to speak, but this is to say that 
you have to be taught to be human. The possibility of be- 
ing human is something which is learnt: you would never 
find out about it on your own. In the circle of faces round 
the cradle there has to be someone who will talk to the 
baby or he will never find out how to talk at all, he will 
never find out how to be human. The nature of man is 
culture. 

Raymond Williams says of George Orwell that he is a 
man who, while rejecting the consequences of an atomistic 
society, yet retains deeply, in himself, its characteristic 
mode of consciousness, and that this explains the desperate 
strain in so much of his writing. There is a comparable 
frenzy in Karl Kraus, and it would be instructive to con- 
trast Wittgenstein’s profound gloom about the future of 
civilisation with Heidegger’s ugly fascination with anti- 
industrial mysticism. There is a sense, however complex 
and polyvalent, in which they all take their stand with 
Raymond Williams: ‘We live in almost overwhelming 
danger, at a peak of our apparent control.’ What is not so 
clear, however, is whether Wittgenstein or Heidegger 
could see that it lies in the logic of their conception of the 
relationship between language and community that we 
have to unlearn the dominative-servile mode. 
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We live in a society in which we are more in control 
than human beings have ever been: there is no need to 
show that. But if we are in control, so secure, so sure, in 
so much of our activity, we are also very insecure. We live 
under the threat of the bomb, we live at the mercy of our 
own technology; but the real insecurity isn’t there: surely 
it is in our social and personal relationships that we are so 
insecure, unprecedentedly so, precisely because we know 
so much more about the nature of them than any previous 
generation has done. It is only now that we are beginning 
to understand, for instance, how easily and deeply we can 
damage one another. It is only now that parents are be- 
ginning to fathom what psychological damage they can 
wreak, unwittingly, on their children. It is only now that 
we are beginning to understand how dependent we are on 
each other. Nobody can be human all on his own. Some 
human beings, never having been treated as persons, never 
having been respected and understood and valued and 
loved, never find out what it is to be persons. It is only to- 
day that we are beginning to comprehend how much we 
depend on each other for our being human at all. 

The others, as Heidegger says (Sein und Zeit, 118), are 
not everyone else but me, the others over against whom 
one’s identity is defined. On the contrary, the others, other 
people, are those from whom one is not any different at 
all, for the most part. The others are those among whom 
one is and among whom one finds one’s identity. And this 
way of being together with other people is not at all like 
the mere juxtaposition of objects within a context: the be- 
ing together, here, is personal, it is community. We are 
together, Heidegger says, because we are the same kind of 
beings: we are together in a context, but our being in that 
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context is being engaged by it, being concerned with it. 
Our being in meaningful and self-creating context is 
caring and sharing: it is participatory, interpersonal, fra- 
ternal, a being with others like ourselves. We are not a 
collocation of autonomous colliding atoms, we are a com- 
munity of persons. Die Welt des Daseins ist Mitwelt. That 
is what Heidegger means, and it means something totally 
different from the atomistic experience of society docu- 
mented by C. B. Macpherson, rendered into literature by 
Samuel Beckett (Molloy), staged by Ionesco (The Bald 
Soprano). 

What we suppose, often, to be ‘the human condition’, 
is just a particular historical form of society, with a par- 
ticular kind of consciousness (language) to match it. The 
falsity of that society and its language to the nature of man 
is something that is becoming more evident all the time. 
The colonialised peoples are recognising this, for one 
thing. It is, for example, the argument of Frantz Fanon: 


Yes, the European spirit has strange roots. All European 
thought has unfolded in places which were increasingly 
more deserted and more encircled by precipices; and 
thus it was that the custom grew up in those places of 
very seldom mecting man. A permanent dialogue with 
oneself and an increasingly obscene narcissism never 
ceased to prepare the way for a half delirious state, 
where intellectual work became suffering and the reality 
was not at all that of a living man, working and creating 
himself, but rather words, different combinations of 
words, and the tensions springing from the meanings 
contained in words (The Wretched of the Earth, 


Penguin, 1967, 252). 
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Nearer home, we are being invited to reflect on the 
schizogenic structures of our experience, for instance by 
R. D. Laing: ‘True sanity entails in one way or another 
the dissolution of the normal ego, that false self compe- 
tently adjusted to our alienated social reality’ (The Politics 
of Experience, 1967, 119). 

Nothing said under the heading ‘language and com- 
munity’ can make much difference, in practical terms, in 
Vietnam or in South Africa. But there is a certain revolu- 
tion going on in our self-understanding, a variety of trends 
of thinking and experience which converge and go to 
make the case that there is a whole conception of society 
which will not do, and the conception of the nature of 
language associated with it will not do either. What is 
wrong with that society is, of course, that it kills people, 
that there is Vietnam, that there is South Africa. But the 
alternative kind of society involves an alternative under- 
standing of language. It involves, specifically, the notion 
of interdependence, the notion that language is where we 
depend on one another most, it is where we make one 
another human, it is where we respect and value one 
another, it is where we understand and love one another, 
it is where we make community. Or it is where we do no 
such thing: it is where our society shows up more 
obviously than many other places just how divisive and 
isolating and atomistic and exclusive it is. The new under- 
standing of language is one of the places where we can 
begin to understand how deeply we are involved with one 
another, how there is either a common world or there is 
nothing. Or, worse than nothing, a world in which a 
minority refuses to face its dependence on the majority: a 
world in which the dominative-servile structures of life, 
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maintained by force of arms, are corroborated by the vio- 
lence of mystificatory theories of language and com- 
munity. To see this is a beginning; we still have to learn, 
as the price of survival, the collective idea and the fraternal 
mode. 


A. 

Literary values and 
left politics: a 
liberal criticism 
Martin Green 


I am in an uncomfortable position here, offering to 
criticise the faith and the purposes of the other members 
of the conference, standing outside and—to that extent— 
against what brings them together. And it is doubly un- 
comfortable when one’s own standpoint is liberal and 
yours is radical, because there is inevitably something 
feeble about a liberal. From your point of view, and even 
from my own, I have gone half way and stuck, refusing 
to let go of what stands behind me, even though I want 
what stands ahead. Once one admits the existence of a 
radical position on any question, the liberal position is 
bound to feel half way. 

This is a humiliating feeling. I find myself involuntarily 
identifying with Ambrose Silk in Evelyn Waugh’s Put 
Out More Flags. Ambrose, you may remember, is much 
troubled by this half-way feeling in his ideological dis- 
agreements with Parsnip and Pimpernell, the politically 
radical poets who presumably represent Auden and 
Isherwood, at the beginning of the war. I quote. ‘I can’t 
come all the way with you,’ he said once to Parsnip and 
Pimpernell when they explained that only by becoming 
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proletarian could he hope to become a valuable writer. ‘I 
can’t come all the way with you, dear Parsnip and 
Pimpernel]. But at least you know I have never sold my- 
self to the upper class.’ And he has a vision of himself 
walking through some aristocratic neighbourhood, sternly 
refusing the solicitations of dukes and their butlers. 

We are told that Ambrose always speaks nodding and 
fluttering his eyelids and as though with a repressed 
giggle. ‘I belong,’ he says, ‘hopelessly, to the age of the 
ivory tower.’ He has of course lost his manhood, a fact 
which goes naturally with his ideological position in the 
novel. ‘I belong, hopelessly, to the age of the ivory tower.’ 
What I shall say is bound to end up, after all my circum- 
locutions, sounding not essentially different from that. So 
you must expect a touch of malice in my criticism. A 
liberal in radical company feels his manhood always under 
imputation. 

At the same time, Ambrose Silk is, in the comic mode, 
a serious figure, a serious representative of Waugh himself, 
and of one major trend in modern literature, the elegant 
and mandarin and aesthetic trend. He is, for Waugh, a 
major artist, and for me too his experience and his testi- 
mony have some validity. He has some right to speak and 
to be heard, on these questions of literature and ideology, 
as one representative of the literary mind. The part of 
literature he represents, and the position on these matters 
he dramatises, is not of course radical. Neither is it liberal. 
It is conservative. But it has its validity. It does represent a 
considerable bloc of experience and achievement in our 
time. 

The criticism I am going to make of the idea of a 
common culture is from the point of view of the literary 
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mind. I shall confine my attention to what you have to say 
about literature, what you imply about it, and the use you 
make of it. I would not feel confident enough of my own 
thinking to make any criticism from a political or philo- 
sophical position. So my relevance is in one sense quite 
partial. But literature is, like politics and like philosophy, 
something you make use of in your synthesis, so you must 
listen—in a tough-minded way, of course—to the reactions 
of those who try to speak in the name of each speciality. 
And it is a part of my argument that the use you make of 
literature has been quite crucial to your whole enterprise. 
So, if you accept my argument, my criticism is in fact 
quite important. 

My argument is going to be made up out of two 
propositions. That you derive significant moral and intel- 
lectual authority from your references to literature, and 
that that authority is in certain significant ways illegiti- 
mate. As you can foresee, I shall spend most of my time 
arguing the second point, but I must devote a little atten- 
tion to the first, or you will always be able to say, when- 
ever you feel in danger of assenting, “That is probably true 
in general, in the abstract, but it does not apply to us.’ 
However, I don’t want to demonstrate this first point in 
detail, with references to particular books and authors, 
because most of them are present at the conference. This 
fact both makes the task of reference a case for elaborate 
literary-polemical manners, and also makes it largely un- 
necessary." 


‘After I'd finished talking, some people reproached me with not 
naming names, and said my discreetness made my whole point vague 
to them. Other people said they knew exactly what I meant. But as an 
essay in peut I must expect this to catch the eye of a much less 
specialised audience, for some of whom the relevant passages will jump 
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I presume we can all agree that there is a remarkably 
large number of pages devoted to the discussion of litera- 
ture in books and essays about the common culture—in 
Slant books in general. That many of these are closer to 
being literary criticism than to any other conventional 
category. That much of the discussion of ideas and of ex- 
perience has a marked flavour of literary criticism. That 
other things, for instance, the other arts, are notably less 
often referred to; music, painting, film have no com- 
parable place. And that these references are not merely 
illustrative. They are the sources of some major sanctions, 
both by means of their own splendour of expression, and 
by means of the professionalism with which you handle 
them. That you present yourselves as—amongst other 
things—priests of the muse of literature. Literature, you 
make the reader feel, has spoken on your side. 

Obviously, since I am not naming names or citing pas- 
sages, I cannot work out my case fully; I must leave it a 


much less immediately to mind as parts of their recent experience. So 
let me say—as I said then, in discussion—that I woul apply the 
analysis in my paper to the work of Raymond Williams. I would apply 
it to other people’s work, too, and in some cases with more confidence 
in it as a complete diagnostic criticism, but he has such a special place 
in the intellectual hierarchy of the New Left—he was quoted so 
reverently by so many members of the conference—that he must be the 
one the pebbles are slung at, like the first Goliath. So let me say that I 
think Williams’ achievement as a whole depends quite a bit on his 
achievement as a critic—that is, on the quality of his purely literary 
work—and that that quality suffers from the ‘radical’ consistency of his 
beliefs, the systematisation of his mind. His taste, as contrasted with 
Leavis’s, expresses a temperament which has externalised its conflicts, 
and this makes for authoritarian. processes of thought and platitudinous 
formulations. I hope I needn’t say there is a great deal to admire in his 
work—I have learned a great deal from it myself—but when he is 
made so much a model of imitation and a source of authority, it be- 
comes necessary to protest. As a purely literary figure—and he is that, 
whatever else he is—he is an eccentric, and so as a champion he is as 
vulnerable as he is formidable, a Goliath. 
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little loose and general. There are some of you to whom 
what I am saying applies less than to others, some to 
whom it applies very little. My claim is that it applies to 
the group as a whole, in the work it has published, the 
part of itself it has made public. 

To specify a bit more, though still non-personally, there 
seem to be two main ways in which you invoke the 
authority of literature. The first is as a philosophical 
model, The way literature works illustrates for us the way 
other kinds of reality work. The two premises of this are 
that the various kinds of reality have been explained to us 
up to now in other models, which this will improve on; 
and that we are all agreed about how literature works, 
which means for instance how the relations between a 
work of art and the common culture explains the quality 
of the work of art. 

This use of literature as a model has many branches. 
For instance, it includes a theory of symbolism, in litera- 
ture and in religion. It includes an epistemology which 
stresses the activity of the subject’s imagination in the act 
of knowledge—an epistemology which therefore, like 
Coleridge’s, assigns a very important role to the aesthetic 
kind of knowledge. It includes a theory of the sacred. 
Here I must quote and name, because I don’t understand 
well enough to adapt without falsifying: 


The answer to the problem is to see the sacred not as a 
separated category but as an illuminating one, to see it 
not as arrogating meaning to itself but as bestowing it 
on the whole. This involves the further sense that the 
sacred is not a possession, to be jealously guarded and 
hoarded, but as a means of understanding, participation, 
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and service. It is, in a word, representative; and I would 
suggest that it is so in a way analogous to that in which 
works of literature are representative. 


That is Vincent Buckley’s idea about Brian Wicker’s very 
similar idea of the sacred in Culture and Theology. | 
quote it, as I cited those other ideas, just to remind you 
how often a sentence like that last one turns up in Slant 
and New Blackfriars. 

I don’t myself get much out of either of the two lines of 
thought I called premises to the model of reality argu- 
ment. At least if I restricted myself to their bearing on 
literature itself, I think I could show that they aren’t very 
profitable. The negative applications, of course, I can 
agree with. I quite see the disadvantages of understanding 
experience as split between hard categories of subjective 
and objective; and I quite see that the romantic theory of 
lonely genius will not explain what we admire in, say, 
Shakespeare. But the positive applications are not so clear 
to me. The common culture theory of literature seems to 
me just as tangential to an author like Dostoevsky as the 
romantic genius theory does to Shakespeare. But, as I said, 
I don’t fully understand those lines of thought, especially 
in their non-literary bearings, so it would be presumptuous 
of me to object at length. I had better pass on to the other 
main way in which literature is invoked. 

This is by means of citing names of authors, titles of 
books, quoting poems and passages of prose, using dicta 
and insights, which derive from a certain literary taste, a 
tradition of criticism and of the authors that criticism pre- 
fers. That tradition in criticism is best identified by the 
name of Leavis, and in terms of creative work by that of 
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Lawrence. There are of course ways in which Slant 
authors move outside and against that tradition and that 
taste, but they seem to me to do so without ceasing to 
belong to it. What they like and the way they like it, and 
even more perhaps what they dislike, ignore, instinctively 
pass over, bears all the marks of the same intellectual and 
moral temperament as Leavis’s own. This becomes clear 
as soon as one thinks of other important critics, their taste 
and their temperament. The family likeness is obviously 
to Leavis. 

This invocation of literature is less explicit, less rational, 
less philosophical than the other, but I assume that it is no 
less powerful. For instance, one of those two premises I 
mentioned was an agreement about the way literature 
works; an agreement which in fact you find only within 
this tradition of literary study; and without which—here 
I am guessing—the model of reality argument would lose 
much of its power, wouldn’t it? But there is something 
even more important. I assume that, to put it crudely, the 
figures of Leavis and Lawrence, their total careers, their 
achievements, work for you as guarantees that a concern 
for literature can be combined with a concern for culture 
in a way that invigorates both the concerns combined. The 
concern for literary critical values in Leavis becomes more 
exact and exacting, more lively and more spontaneous, in 
purely literary terms, because of his concern for other 
things. And his concern for culture, for social values and 
life values, becomes more complex and more scrupulous, 
more discriminatory and more passionate, because of its 
testing and its dramatisation in literary terms. 

Now I think that that is true. But I think it is also true 


that Leavis combined his two concerns in a way that you 
4+ 
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are not imitating, that you would not want to imitate, 
that is really a liberal-individualist’s way. He insisted on 
the primacy of his literary interests over his potential, 
social, etc interests; he insisted on the autarchy of his own 
temperament and taste, in ways that made the two to- 
gether express a passionate individualness. The primacy 
of the literary interest is evident mostly in his practical 
criticism; but whenever any question of primacy came up, 
he insisted on it in principle as well as in practice. 

In ‘Under Which King, Bezonian?’ he says,’ ‘But to 
identify Scrutiny with a social, economic or political creed 
or platform would be to compromise and impede its 
special function...one does not necessarily take one’s 
social and political responsibilities the less seriously be- 
cause one is not quick to see salvation in a formula or in 
any simple creed’. That is unexceptionable in its manifest 
content, but I think we are justified in pointing out the 
latent content of a phrase like ‘not quick to see’. Leavis 
said that in 1932. It is now 1967. He has not indeed been 
quick, and I think we have the right to say he never in- 
tended to be quick, in any relevant sense of the word 
‘intend’. The duty to choose any creed, any policy, is one 
he has found indefinitely deferable, as long as it was in 
competition—as it was always in competition—with that 
other duty to maintain critical standards, to discharge the 
special function of Scrutiny. He declined to line up behind 
either the marxists or the anglo-catholics, or anybody else. 
And he has continued to refuse. His ideological battles 
have been frequent enough, but they have been over other 
issues and on his own ground, where he was not behind 


2 Scrutiny 1, 3 (December 1932) 205-14. 
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anybody else. The primacy of the literary interest has been 
closely related to the primacy of his private judgement, of 
his individual self, 

Now of course the idea of culture has been very impor- 
tant to Leavis, In the same essay he says: 


A culture expressing itself in a tradition of literature 
and art—such a tradition as represents the finer con- 
sciousness of the race and provides the currency of finer 
living—can be in a healthy state only if this tradition is 
in a living relation with a real culture, shared by the 
people at large. The point might be enforced by saying 
(there is no need to elaborate) that Shakespeare did not 
invent the language he used. 


This is the kind of sentence Slant writers most often quote 
from Leavis, and the kind of idea in which they feel most 
at one with him. But surely they can feel that only because 
the phrasing is so loose that the sentence can mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. The living relation with 
a real culture that invigorates literature can only mean to 
Leavis—on the evidence of his critical judgements—any 
lively, vivid, interesting relation, including the relation of 
negation, of rejection, of self-dissociation. If Shakespeare 
did not invent the language he used, Henry James did; in 
the sense that its relation to that shared by people at large 
was so ironically condescending as to be transformative 
and appropriative. The taste that can respond so much to 
James as well as to Shakespeare is a highly flexible one, 
and if you stretch the formula I quoted to accord with all 
its judgements, you will make it so elastic as to be shape- 
less—meaningless. And if you find you have to choose 
between keeping Leavis’s cultural formulas and keeping 
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his practical criticism, there can be no doubt which is the 
more valuable. The formula must be abandoned, at least 
as something given meaning by Leavis. If it zs true, you 
must make it true. Leavis’s use of it gives it no weight, no 
precision, as a tool of abstract thought. 

Again, he has entitled one of his best books The Com- 
mon Pursuit, and he has made much of the idea that all 
literary study is cooperative, is a matter of saying, “This is 
so, isn’t it?’ ‘I find this here, what do you find?’ But his 
practice has surely been essentially different from his 
theory; and his essential achievement is surely that of an 
unrestrained individualist. One could guess that the ideal 
of cooperation and cultural solidity derives some of its 
value for him just from being an unachieved intention; 
and from being a defence against the inner necessity of 
unadapted egotism. His support, his value as an emblem, 
goes properly to other liberal-individualists, not to com- 
mon culturists. 

It is significant that that very book takes as its epigraph 
a quotation from James which repudiates cooperation 
(11 November 1912): 


For me, frankly, my dear John, there is simply no 
question of these things; I am a mere stony, ugly 
monster of Dissociation and Detachment. I have never 
in all my life gone in for these things, but have dodged 
and shirked and successfully evaded them—to the best 
of my power at least, and so far as they have in fact 
assaulted me: all my instincts and the very essence of 
any poor thing that I might, or even still may, trump up 
for the occasion as my ‘genius’ have been against them, 
and are even more against them at this day than 
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ever.... I can’t go into it all much—but the rough 
sense of it is that I believe only in absolutely inde- 
pendent, individual and lonely virtue, and in the 
serenely unsociable (or if need be at a pinch sulky and 
sullen) practice of the same; the observation of a life- 
time having convinced me that no fruit ripens but under 
that temporarily graceless rigour, and that the associa- 
tional process for bringing it on is but a bright and 
hollow artifice, all vain and delusive. 


It seems to me there is a good deal of conviction behind 
James’s writing of that, and behind Leavis’s choosing of 
it. Of course literary study is a common pursuit for him in 
some sense, but that must seem a very abstract sense when 
we remind ourselves of the gusto with which he has acted 
out the role James describes there. Not to mention the 
savagery of his attacks on both rivals and apostates, and 
the unrestrained fullness of flow of both his pride and his 
vanity. It was surely himself he was thinking of when he 
added, as another epigraph to The Common Pursuit, that 
quotation from the Knut Hamsun obituary notice: “The 
Norwegian Society of Authors gave him a loving cup, but 
he asked them to scratch off the inscription, and give it to 
somebody else.’ Isn’t that Leavis’s true note? isn’t that the 
clue that leads us to the source of his power? Individual- 
ism is after all a source of power. I take it we haven’t got 
to the point of denying that. 

Surely it is clear that this individualist dissociation and 
detachment in Leavis, as in James, this absolutely inde- 
pendent, individual, and lonely virtue, is not merely a 
matter of personal temperament, while the idea of a 
common pursuit and a common culture is his message? 
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To me at least it seems clear that that passionate indi- 
vidualism is a matter of intellectual temperament, and has 
much to do with everything he achieved intellectually. 
After all, who could be more different from each other, in 
merely personal temperament, than Leavis and James? It 
is a matter of intellectual salvation which drove them both 
to this extreme privacy of individualism. Without it they 
would not have been, it seems clear, great writers of the 
kind they were. The kind of common pursuit they could 
engage in, the kind of common culture they could be part 
of, must be of a very abstract kind, and of very little 
relevance, I would have thought, to concrete political and 
social enterprises or even thinking. 

As for Lawrence, we all think at once how he com- 
plained that the societal instinct in him had been ruined, 
and declared that the societal instinct was the deepest 
thing in man, deeper than the sex instinct itself. That 
seems to me not only a very poignant thing for Lawrence 
to say about himself, but a very true thing for anyone to 
say about Lawrence. But Lawrence said many true things 
about himself, some of which are quite opposite in ten- 
dency. I should have thought it quite improper to pick on 
any one of those things as the sum of Lawrence’s wisdom, 
or any one of those tendencies as the source of Lawrence’s 
vitality. Improper, that is, to do so on the evidence of 
Lawrence’s own experience, and Lawrence’s own analysis 
of that experience. Of course, if you know beforehand, on 
other grounds, what must be the source of his strength 
and what the source of his weakness, then you need not 
hesitate to say so. But you do need, in that case, to admit 
the purely illustrative role Lawrence is playing in your 
argument. He is not proving your point for you. He proves 
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an opposite point equally well; and neither point cow 
clusively. What his total evidence comes down on the side 
of is the value of a passionate inner dialectic between two 
principles. 

Lawrence was of course marvellously aware of just how 
belonging to the right community benefited the indi- 
vidual, and of just how belonging to the wrong com- 
munity harmed him—whether the family community or 
the city or the state or the whole civilisation—and of the 
agonies and deformations of the individual who has cut 
himself off from all community. But he remained aware 
also of the opposite, more nineteenth-century values of 
self-reliance, of individualism, of the personal integrity 
and intensity of truth that derive from a man’s renouncing 
every kind of social sanction and communal reassurance. 
It is in Kangaroo that he argues out and acts out the con- 
flict between the two tendencies in himself. And he de- 
cides in favour of individualism, though with a bitter 
sense of defeat in having to choose one and reject the other. 

The major form given to the societal tendency in 
Kangaroo is political, in the sense of a national political 
party and political policy. What Lawrence has to say 
about politics that is political seems to me of very little 
value, but what he has to say about the conflict within 
Richard Lovat Somers between politics and privacy, be- 
tween the societal instinct and the individualist, seems to 
me very interesting and very impressive. Lawrence’s gift 
for representing sympathetically and forcefully the point 
of view he is fighting against, for imposing his own 
rationalisation of the issues on a highly resistant repre- 
sentation of them, that gift is at work in Kangaroo as 
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brilliantly as anywhere else. Lawrence is telling the truth 
there, and we should pay attention to what he says. 

For instance. ‘So he discovered the great secret: to stand 
alone as his own judge of himself absolutely. He took his 
stand absolutely on his own judgement of himself. Then, 
the mongrel-mouthed world would say and do what it 
liked. This is the greatest secret of behaviour: to stand 
alone and judge oneself from the deeps of one’s own soul.’ 
And the political and cultural consequences of this are 
made clear in a passage like this. “The individuality which 
each of us has got and which makes him a wayward, 
wilful, dangerous, untrustworthy quantity to every other 
individual, because every individuality is bound to react at 
some time against every other individuality, without ex- 
ception—or else lose its own integrity; because of the 
inevitable necessity of each individual to react away from 
any other individual, at certain times, human love is truly 
a relative thing.’ 

The love he is referring to there is the love of a man for 
his mate, the modern political passion. But the analysis is 
of course relevant to the love of man and woman, and the 
struggle between Somers and his wife. All the themes of 
the book are in fact shaped and controlled by the central 
idea of a conflict between the individual’s relation to him- 
self, and his relations to other people and things. What 
Lawrence rejects love in the name of is God, the God who 
is the source of all passion; once go down before the God- 
passion, and human passions take their right rhythm. And 
this God-passion is essentially private and individualist. 

The chapter everyone remembers from Kangaroo is 
‘Nightmare’ and the whole point of its powerful and dis- 
turbing rhetoric is Somers’ inability to accept any invasion 
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him that it subsumes the whole phenomenon of the Great 
War and the whole issue of conscripted military service; 
both become mere examples of the invasion of privacy; 
and it is so passionately important a principle that he 
declares he would die if it were denied in him. ‘If ever’, 
he said, looking up from his own knees in their old grey 
flannel trousers, as he sat by the fire, ‘if ever I see my legs 
in khaki, I shall die. But they shall never put my legs into 
khaki.’ 

Lawrence admits fully the irrationality of what he is 
saying, and makes that admission the guarantee of his 
seriousness in saying it. It must be said, however foolish 
or wrong it makes him sound. It must be said because it is 
the truth of what he feels, of what he is. 


Of course it was all necessary, the conscription, the 
medical examinations. Of course, of course. We all 
know it.... 

It was necessary to put Richard Lovat and the ugly 
collier through that business at Derby. Many men were 
put through things a thousand times worse. Agreed! 
Oh, entirely agreed! The war couldn’t be lost, at that 
hour. Quite, quite, quite! Even Richard, even now, 
agreed fully to all these contentions. Bur—! 

And there you are. But—! He was full of a lava-fire 
of rage and hate, at the bottom of his soul. And he 
knew it was the same with most men. He felt dese- 
crated. And he knew it was the same with most men. 
He felt sold. And he knew most men felt the same. 


Here we surely have Lawrence making one of his funda- 


mental affirmations. He was a creature of privacy and 
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individuality essentially. Deprive him of those conditions 
and you deprived him of his self. This is after all the point 
of another major theme in Kangaroo, the democratic 
atmosphere of Australia. Lawrence felt himself, in contact 
with that atmosphere, essentially an aristocrat, because 
the democratic feeling denied the value he placed on 
privacy and individuality. And so at the end of the novel 
he sails away from Australia, humiliated, sore, self- 
contemptuous for his self-preserving retreat, but convinced 
he has no other self to change into, no way to be different. 
And if we think of The Plumed Serpent, that subsequent 
attempt to overcome his limiting privacy, to join in the 
societal enterprise at least imaginatively, we shall have to 
agree that he was right. He had indeed no other self, at 
least of remotely equal quality. This is what Leavis means 
by calling The Plumed Serpent artistically insincere. 
One last quotation. 


The man by himself. 
That was one of the names of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
The man by himself. ... 

This is the innermost symbol of man: alone in the 
darkness of the cavern of himself, listening to the 
soundlessness of inflowing fate. Inflowing fate, inflow- 
ing doom, what does it matter? The man by himself— 
that is the absolute—listening—that is the relativity— 
for the influx of his fate, or doom. 


The man by himself. The listener. 


There is a special poignancy for me in Lawrence citing 
Erasmus, because Erasmus also is an important figure for 
me as a liberal, and one who belongs in a very different 
perspective from Lawrence. Erasmus belongs with von 
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Hiigel for me. But apart from the personal poignancy 
there is surely a non-personal significance in this unique 
alignment of the two figures. They come together here for 
once because here for once Lawrence acknowledges his 
roots in liberal individualism, acknowledges an identity 
he at other times tends to deny, or neglect. That truth 
about himself, the nineteenth-century Emersonian truth, 
was what he started from; he need not affirm that; he had 
other, opposite truths to explore; but once deny that truth, 
once attack that privacy, and, as Kangaroo makes clear, 
his whole nature rocked and tilted and crashed together 
in panic until that base of being was re-established. 

Now of course you know this side of Lawrence, and the 
equivalent in Leavis. You know that they have been indi- 
vidualists, and of a particularly strenuous kind, of no 
ordinary pitch and tempo of individualism. You are try- 
ing, I take it, to design a society in which a man of their 
sensitiveness will not need to separate himself from his 
fellows, into their kind of privacy. In that sense, I take it, 
your whole enterprise acknowledges this fact about 
Lawrence and Leavis, is in response to their cry of pain. 
But that cry is ultimately ambiguous. What I am asking 
you to acknowledge is that their individualism is so central 
to their achievement, to their selfhood, that they belong, 
as sources of authority, as much on the other side. They 
denounce individualism, as the source of what they suffer 
from, but the energy and pride with which they do so 
derive from the same source. And therefore you cannot 
say that this extreme individualism was merely what they 
suffered from; because it was also what they achieved, 
aimed at, built on.’ 

3 After my talk I was asked whether I] had not confused an indi- 
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Let me assume that you acknowledge their individual- 
ism of temperament, without seeing it as theoretically 
significant. Let me anticipate your objections to my argu- 
ment that it is. Do you say that the community you want 
will be one to which they would want to belong? I don’t 
think that is convincing to anyone who knows the people 
they are—what they might have been, under other cul- 
tural conditions, is of course hypothetical. Do you say that 
the community you want could be belonged to in one of 
the ways we can imagine in them? Either the mode of 
wistful yearning after the ideal city, or the mode of bitter 
carping at the real one? I don’t think such a community, 
that could be belonged to in such a way, would be a com- 
munity. Do you say Lawrence and Leavis are not totally 
exemplary figures from your point of view, and you are 
not responsible for them? Then you are agreeing with me. 
You are not responsible for them, nor they for you. You 
do not, fundamentally, stand for the same values. They 
know what’s wrong with being a bourgeois individualist, 
but they aren’t ready, in fact, to stop being one. You, I 
presume, are. 


vidualism special to Lawrence and Leavis with the individualism 
natural to all artists. In a sense I had; what I was pointing out in them 
is also to be seen in most other artists, and is theirs just insofar as they 
are artists; but that is a truism I had to come the long way round to. 
Those interested in a common culture are concerned to point out 
(rightly) the obverse side of the romantic cliché of the solitary artist. 
All I am doing is returning to that cliché, reminding them of the 
obverse side of their half-truth. But if they accept that return, that 
truism, that strong element of individualisation and privatisation in the 
artist, then there are important consequences for them. The artist then 
becomes a very poor ally for them in their battle, one of the least 
appropriate figureheads to march behind, and the paradox of their 
constant invocation of the artist in literature, the paradox of The Long 
Revolution and Culture and Society, becomes more puzzling, more 
debilitating for them. 
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Now, to diversify the attack, I should like to take a few 
different literary examples; writers who have been dis- 
cussed from a common culture point of view, who have 
been interpreted and to that extent appropriated under the 
aspect they bear for you. My point is of course to argue 
that that aspect is too sharp-angled, that profile too partial 
and eccentric. First of all, Wordsworth. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! O times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romancel... 
Not favoured spots alone, but the whole Earth, 
The beauty wore of promise. ... 

Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find helpers to their hearts’ desire, 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish,— 
Were called upon to exercise their skill, 

Not in Utopia,—subterranean fields,— 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 

Of all of us,—the place where, in the end, 

We find our happiness or not at all. 


It is because Wordsworth had thought that, and still 
thought it at the time of writing enough to be able to 
write those lines, that he was a great poet. The energy of 
mind and generosity of heart manifested there, the 
capacity to be a radical and a revolutionary, shown in the 
changed sensibility towards social classes and work as well 
as towards landscape, this is what we recognise and 
respond to in his poetic tactics and strategies. His engage- 
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ment in the common cause in this sense made him a 
great poet. 

That I take to be the New Left point about Words- 
worth, and I entirely agree with it. But Wordsworth him- 
self felt that something else was even more the point. 
That he was betrayed by those political hopes; by those 
speculative schemes that promised ‘to abstract the hopes of 
Man / Out of his feelings, to be fixed thenceforth / For ever 
in a purer element—... Tempting region that /For Zeal 
to enter and refresh herself, /Where passions had the 
privilege to work / And never hear the sound of their own 
names.’ 

And that he was saved from the ruin into which radical 
politics betrayed him by his sister Dorothy, the repre- 
sentative of nature. 


She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 


In other words, it was his turning away from primarily 
political hopes that made him Wordsworth the poet we 
know. I don’t think anyone can rejoice whole-heartedly 
over that turning away, which does have, for me too, the 
character of a resignation, a compromise, a defeat. But on 
the other hand, can anyone deny that this is how Words- 
worth came to be Wordsworth? For instance, the monu- 
mental effort that produced the Prelude was the effort of 
a man concentrating his strength on one narrow field of 
activity because of the defeats he had suffered elsewhere. 
Obviously the bulk of work a poet produces is likely to be 
greater if he seeks, beneath that name and that alone, his 
office upon earth. Obviously, too, the bulk of a poet’s 
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work is not the only or the major criterion by which we 
judge him. But surely several other of those criteria 
equally derive from singleness of passion, total dedication, 
undivided attention. 

Or let us take George Eliot. I have no quarrel with what 
Raymond Williams says about her in Culture and Society. 
It is true that in Felix Holt’s Address to Working Men 
George Eliot’s thinking is very far from her best. It is a 
fact that when she touches, as she chooses to touch, the 
lives and the problems of working people, her personal 
observation and conclusion surrender, virtually without a 
fight, to the general structure of feeling about these 
matters which was the common property of her genera- 
tion, and which she was at once too hesitant to transcend, 
and too intelligent to raise into any lively embodiment. 
That seems to me vigorous and useful literary criticism. 
And I assent too when he goes on to say, ‘It is indeed the 
mark of a deadlock in society when so fine an intelligence 
and so quick a sympathy can conceive no more than this. 
For patience and caution, without detailed intention, are 
very easily converted into acquiescence, and there is no 
right to acquiesce if society is known to be vicious.’ 

Perhaps I don’t really assent to that last phrase, but to 
argue against it would take me away from the literary 
argument, Here my point is only one that Raymond 
Williams himself makes from another point of view. ‘It 
is clear that, inadequate as her attempts at a position may 
be, it proceeds, though not fruitfully, from that sense of 
society as a complicated inheritance which is at the root of 
her finest work.’ I would only expand that a bit and say 
that George Eliot’s weaknesses as a whole proceed from 
the same sources as her strengths. That she compromised 
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with that general structure of feeling which was the com- 
mon property of her generation about much more than 
working class problems. Not that I deny that there was a 
failure there by her own standards. But her successes were 
also achieved through compromising with that general 
feeling. It seems to me that George Eliot’s wisdom and 
her art were both essentially matters of inclusiveness, of 
forgiveness, of acceptance of things as they are. She for- 
gives better than anybody else. Though in a sense the 
quantity of unforgiving sharpness and rigour she includes 
is the real measure of her achievement, still that quantity 
was dictated by the opposite, primary, tendency. It was as 
much as could be contained by, and within, her dominant 
drive, to accept and forgive. The quality of her forgiveness 
is constituted by the amount of unforgiving-ness it assimi- 
lates. J think the very structure of George Eliot’s sentences, 
their expansiveness, their blend of balance and drive with 
straying leisureliness, their rolling hills quality, expresses 
that. As does the richly playful, indulgent, chiaroscuro 
character of her imagery. In other words, George Eliot is 
an acceptance novelist, zs the creature of her retreat from 
political activism, not just in her weaknesses but in her 
strengths, too. 

Last let me take Pasternak. In this case I do not agree 
with most of the criticism I have read, but we can take it 
for granted that Dr Zhivago is in some sense an apologia 
for the author’s life. And presumably we can agree that 
the novel as well as its main character affirms life values 
and denies those we might call ‘historical’. Thus he says, 


... those who inspired the revolution aren’t at home in 
anything except change and turmoil, they aren’t happy 
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with anything that’s on less than a world scale. For 
them transitional periods, worlds in the making, are an 
end in themselves. They aren’t trained for anything 
else, they don’t know anything except that. And do you 
know why these never-ending preparations are so futile? 
It’s because these men haven’t any real capacities, they 
are incompetent. Man is born to live, not to prepare for 
life. Life itself, the phenomenon of life, the gift of life, 
is so breathtakingly serious! So why substitute this 
childish harlequinade of immature fantasies, these 
schoolboy escapades? 


Real capacities, real competence, is for life (as understood 
here, private life) and for art. Public life is seen as unreal, 
as a preparation for, or a scaffolding around, private life. 

Public events are treated in the novel by the traditional 
symbolist technique as natural phenomena, sweeping 
down upon individuals, and altering their lives, their real 
lives, from outside. The most frequent image is of a storm; 
rain and wind, ice and snow, avalanche and glacier. When 
public events demand to be taken on their own terms, as 
the action of people-in-society, the novel runs into diffi- 
culty. Zhivago’s voice, and Pasternak’s, becomes shrill 
and cracked. Yurii makes an attempt to describe public 
events in ‘his own language’, when he comments on the 
Bolsheviks’ seizing of power. He says, ‘It has something 
of Pushkin’s uncompromising clarity and of Tolstoy’s un- 
wavering faithfulness to the facts.’ There is obviously 
something very restrained in this, something incipiently 
foolish, and in fact Yurii lives to repent bitterly this one 
attempt to confront public events directly. 


Only once in his life had this uncompromising language 
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and single-mindedness filled him with enthusiasm. Was 
it possible that he must pay for that rash enthusiasm all 
his life by never hearing, year after year, anything but 
these unchanging shrill, crazy exclamations and de- 
mands, which became progressively more impractical, 
meaningless, and unfulfillable as time went by? Was it 
possible that because of one moment of overgenerous 
response he had been enslaved for ever? 


The first passage occurs a third of the way through the 
novel, the second two thirds of the way through. The 
second, recalling the first, announces that this is a major 
theme, and invites us to scrutinise its treatment. But when 
we do so, we must surely be disappointed. Yurii deserves 
our sympathy, but his way of handling the experience 
surely cannot impress, and the novel gives us no hint of 
how to criticise him while remaining loyal to Pasternak. 
The shrill petulance of the second quotation is the natural 
complement of the shrill eagerness of before, and the 
exaggerated egotism of the final exclamation is ultimately 
the hero’s, and the author’s responsibility. Yurii cannot, 
in fact, deal with public events as human behaviour. He, 
and Pasternak, can only deal with them as phenomena of 
“nature. 

But my point here is just that Zhivago repudiates the 
revolution, however valid we judge his repudiation to be, 
and retreats to find fulfilment in personal relations, and in 
the writing of poetry. He becomes a poet, in much the 
same sense as Wordsworth. And, like Wordsworth, 
Pasternak tells us that he could only write because he 
repudiated, because he disengaged himself. 

Well, of course all this is painfully obvious. And so is 
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the conclusion I wish these analyses to lead us to. That you 
have no right to use the writers’ testimony as to where 
their power comes from in the one case when you don’t in 
the other; the first case being their cultural and political 
engagement, the second their disengagement. Surely no- 
body could deny that Wordsworth, George Eliot, Paster- 
nak, gave us what they did because of their disengagement 
from social/political action as well as because of their 
engagement in it. Surely, even, their political defeatism, 
their cultural separation, their unhealth, is at the source of 
their literary validity? In other words, literature is a very 
partial and treacherous ally of your enterprise, really go- 
ing a dozen ways, living according to a different rhythm. 

Of course these are liberal truths, many-faceted, facing 
everywhere, leading nowhere. But are they not also 
literary truths? Isn’t this the way the truth about an 
author or a book organises itself? Where you are giving a 
faithful account of a novel in its relations to culture or 
politics, faithful primarily to the book, that is, do you not 
find that the different things you have to say organise 
themselves like that most of the time? I have chosen 
authors who are remarkable for the energy or the fullness 
of what they have to say about the history of their time 
and place, writers whose work shows the benefit of en- 
gagement. There are many others I could have chosen 
whose work abounds in richness and brilliance in defiant 
independence of any such engagement. Yet even in the 
case of these three, it seems to me clear that their engage- 
ment has been temporary, oblique, irregular, inert; from 
the point of view of their activist contemporaries has 
looked like disengagement. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, like Sartre. But then there are also exceptions like 
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Proust. And | think there are a larger number of larger 
figures like Proust. 

You may object that this is liberal logic, and not bind- 
ing on a radical. I am taking the words of the writers 
themselves, only checking it against a very common-sense 
and unadventurous appraisal of what they wrote and how 
they lived. I am not trusting to cultural or political in- 
sights that would tell me more decisively which of their 
remarks about themselves are to be listened to and which 
to be re-interpreted. My arguments aim at the assent of 
the average man, whose process of judgement, from your 
point of view, has been corrupted by the influence of 
liberal philosophy. And consequently the conclusions I 
come to are liberal conclusions; inert and depressing; 
essentially on the side of the status quo. 

I think that is fair. My argument is liberal, though not 
conservative. A conservative position on these matters I 
would call one which would stress the incompatibility of 
the political passion with the literary, the need to choose 
between ideology and art. A Nabokovian position, let us 
say. I don’t believe you have to choose one or the other. 
I believe you can have both, and indeed the literature I 
care about most is that in which both have had play. But 
I believe in their relationship being dialectical, and the 
value for the writer deriving in the first case (indeed the 
only sure case) from the struggle between them and not 
from any particular issue to that struggle. That I would 
call liberalism. Conservatism means for me some impulse 
to triumph in the defeat of the liberal endeavour to make 
sense of life, to identify oneself with the disharmonies, the 
paradoxes, the ugly or cynical truths. Conservatism, 
insofar as it admitted political duties, would stress the 
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suitability for a writer of attitudes that picturesquely de- 
fined his personality, gestures and postures that expressed 
primarily his dissent from the pieties, liberal and radical, 
of his contemporaries. There was a good deal of this in 
Evelyn Waugh’s ideology, and in Kingsley Amis’s today. 
And clearly both men are serious; and clearly this is one 
of the ways in which literature and politics, literature and 
culture, do interact in men of talent. The radical point of 
view presumably sees the literary and the political passions 
fitting together perfectly when properly understood, com- 
peting against each other only for the individual’s time. 
Such internecine conflicts as Doris Lessing reports, in 
The Golden Notebook, presumably appear as merely per- 
sonal, merely sick, seen from that point of view. The diffi- 
culty is that such a point of view is so lofty as to be little 
use—to the man interested in the books discussed for 
instance—so far above the phenomena it offers to put 
together as to be out of touch with them. 

Perhaps this is inevitable, once you offer to apply 
radical insights to literature. The literature we have to 
talk about is the product of a society divided in fatal ways. 
It is liberal literature and therefore liberal logic applies to 
it much more easily than radical logic. All I need say to 
you here is to recite truisms, while you have to prove 
paradoxes. Obviously this is inequitable, but my con- 
clusion is that therefore you should not be talking about 
literature. One can only write significant literary criticism 
about the books that are already written. It is a retrospec- 
tive trade, and the preserve of the inert-minded liberal— 
inert as seen from your point of view. 

I should have thought that the real lesson of Leavis’s 
career was just that. That he triumphed in the end over 
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his early ideological foes just because only a great critic 
can speak for literature in his time, can say what needs to 
be done now, what books need to be read now, and which 
of the possible relations between literature and culture 
will not prove fruitful. And that he was a great critic in 
part because he put literature first, established a hegemony 
for it over his other interests. By putting literature first, I 
mean for instance defining one’s values in phrases like 
‘quality of life’ and ‘living relationship with a real cul- 
ture’ which have a more than literary scope, and yet can 
only be fruitfully applied in literary ways. I know what 
Leavis means by those terms; I find them useful on 
occasion myself; but that’s because the structure of my 
interests is very like this. They are very slippery terms in- 
deed, and quite unusable, I should think, for anyone with 
a different structure of interests. Nevertheless, I believe 
Leavis was right in those early definings of his position, 
or refusings to define it. And not right only because he 
has since produced better criticism than Trotsky or 
Wellek. He was right in his description of how a vigorous 
mind with many interests should in his time relate them 
to literature, to the act of reading. He was right because 
only a liberal critic could be right about our literature and 
in our conditions (of course, I admit that Leavis was 
radical in certain ways, and that his relevance as a critic 
derives from his partial radicalism too; what I am arguing 
is that the liberalism in him is absolutely fundamental). 
Anyway he did speak in the name of literature. 

But you, it seems to me, cannot speak in the name of 
literature, because your structure of interests is quite 
different. You are using literature to supply you with 
examples and insights, and relying largely on a taste you 
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have inherited, not one you are creating, as he was. You 
are not trying to become great critics, at least as I have 
defined the term and the activity. You have no right— 
from the literary point of view—to ignore and simplify 
and dramatise as he did. So in so far as you are, un- 
consciously or consciously, deriving reassurance from his 
example, beware. Literary history will not support you as 
it has supported him. The cry of rape will not fade away 
as it did in his case, but grow louder. 

Let me put the same thing a different way. Literature is 
speaking on your side only in small part, with a small 
voice. For instance, much of the most brilliant and 
interesting writing today accords with your analysis 
neither consciously nor unconsciously. More important, 
the part that is on your side is something we are all 
familiar with. We know the cultural insights of D. H. 
Lawrence and George Eliot, and the strength they give to 
the novels in which they are at work. And we know the 
equivalents in writers since them. We are trained to recog- 
nise them. Effectively therefore the testimony that litera- 
ture bears to your argument is dull. This is the price you 
pay for so convenient a legacy. When you began to write 
we all saw immediately what you meant about literature 
and its relation to culture. That was your advantage. But 
it is now your disadvantage. 

Only those who have something creative to say about 
literature in their time can speak in its name, can count on 
its support. And that creativity in liberal-capitalist times 
comes from an ideological submission to literature, the 
subduing after struggle of other interests and passions to 
that one, the embarking on an essentially individualist 
autarchic adventure of the mind. Of course there are ex- 
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ceptions to that rule, but I think it’s a rule; and I’m sure 
the figures you have leaned on are not exceptions to it. 

I don’t know what, if any, ideology will be able to ally 
itself fruitfully with literature in our time, fertilise literary 
study itself as well as being fertilised by it. But for you I 
think the moment has come to cut yourselves off from 
that library of examples, that fund of insights, that source 
of prophetic power. The Hesperidean apples are going to 
turn to ashes in your grasp, otherwise. 


5 

Culture and 
catholicism: a . 
historical analysis 


Adrian Cunningham 


One of the most difficult problems in the study of culture 
is that of continuity; the relating of different phases or 
aspects of a cultural development, establishing a frame- 
work of reference which, at its most inclusive, takes in 
the widest possible scope both historically and contem- 
poraneously. With regard to the Vatican Council, for 
example, problems arise about the common features of the 
developments of the last few years and the relation in 
which these developments stand to the previous history 
and belief of the church, both in general and in specific 
instances. The concept of ‘structure of feeling’ elaborated 
by Williams may not be sufficiently neutral to meet all 
our requirements, but it does indicate what the cultural 
analyst is looking for: a latent structure which may be 
operative in the widest reach of the phenomena studied 
which, over and above the contributions of sociology and 
the history of ideas, tries to integrate into its description 
the experiential content of a particular Weltanschauung 
or series of related Weltanschauungen. The use of such a 
concept is necessarily heuristic and dialectical rather than 
cumulative and inductive, the emerging structure will, 
often surprisingly, indicate areas previously considered 
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unrelated, and especially in fields where little secondary 
material exists, the outlining of a structure of feeling will 
inevitably tend to be exploratory and fairly abstract. 

In my contribution to Catholics and the Left I tried to 
indicate a very general line of approach to the historical 
relations of church and society in terms of an interplay of 
contrasting images of consumption and production as 
models of what a community was or ought to be. What 
follows needs, at its limits, to be linked with that kind of 
pattern. I am concerned here with situating the current 
debate on the relations between religion, society and cul- 
ture in terms of a past one in the earlier decades of this 
century and suggesting a point of orientation for clarifying 
the issues of religion, liberalism and radicalism by look- 
ing at the elements of continuity between the two debates 
—if in fact there are two. This involves some consideration 
of specific events and people but is finally located in two 
distinct forms of rationality and structures of feeling. 

In the period between the late 1880s and the late 1930s 
there occurred a series of events which for the then 
dominant stratum of the catholic intelligentsia appeared 
as a progressive series of triumphs. From our position, 
both historically and_politico-theologically, they appear 
rather as a series of stumbling disasters. It is to this 
series of events and the ideology they embodied and 
strengthened that we must turn to situate ourselves, to try 
to understand the heritage of that period as it continues to 
act in the present; for this heritage seems to me a crucial 
factor in the difficulties in formulating a radical catholic 
position which have become evident over the last two or 
three years. 

The problem can initially be narrowed down to the 
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period 1905-10 which saw a decisive block to progressive 
catholic social thinking in the condemnation of modern- 
ism and the triumph of neo-thomism as an ideology: in 
short there was a paralysis of catholic radicalism from 
which, particularly in this country, we have only fully 
recovered in the last decade. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century saw the 
emergence of two catholic social movements which had 
some prospect of moving beyond the linked poles of 
romantic ultramontanist reaction in the tradition of 
Bonald and de Maistre, and charitable relief as the sum of 
catholic political action, and which also permitted inde- 
pendent lay catholic political organisation. I put this 
prospect in moderate form because both the SiJlon and 
the confused early history of Italian christian democracy 
contain many features which we should now consider 
repugnant. Flowing from a group in which Blondel was 
involved in 1890-91, and attuned both to the develop- 
ments opened by Rerum Novarum and Leo xin’s raille- 
ment policy, the social catholic and republican combination 
of the Si/lon had by 1905 produced a movement of some 
200 groups. Whatever the tactical limitations of its leader, 
Marc Sagnier, the forces aligned against it would probably 
have proved too strong anyway. The basically hierarchic 
and conservative conception of social order at the back of 
Leo’s social thinking were to become more apparent under 
Pius x.’ and the reaction of the ultramontanists to these 


*Not untypical of his pronouncements was that addressed to the 
Italian christian democrats in 1903 in which he emphasises the God- 
ordained order of rich and poor, capitalist and proletariat and the way 
in which social catholics should not inspire an aversion from the upper 
classes among the workers: ‘Let them not speak of claims and of justice 
when charity alone is in question.’ 
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developments was immediate and strong, ‘the so-called 
christian democrats and the social catholics were never 
more under attack than after Rerum Novarum in 1891’? 
The early welcome extended to Sagnier eroded under the 
pressure of the Action Frangaise, the rivalry of the Jesuits 
fearful of their own lay organisations, and the breakdown 
of relations between the republic and the Vatican in 1904. 
But the issue over which the movement was broken was 
that of the engagement of catholics in social and political 
action without subjection to hierarchical control. The con- 
demnation of the Sillon in 1910 was swift, severe and 
effective.” 

In Italy the democratic christians around Romulo 
Murri, whom von Hiigel described as a ‘reactionary 
scholastic’, were of a decidedly more ‘organic’ and theo- 
cratic cast than the Silom in their adoption of Toniolo’s 
corporative system of guilds and communes, but again it 
was a combination of progressive social catholicism and a 
bent towards lay autonomy which spelt doom. In 1904 the 
Opera dei Congressi, control of which had been wrenched 
from the intransigents, although still a moderate organisa- 
tion, was dissolved to be replaced by a new federation of 
‘unions’ each controlled by the Vatican, with the local 
organisations under bishops. By 1910 Murri, involved also 
in the modernist upheaval, was, like Sagnier and Péguy, 


2 Alexander Dru, ‘From the Action Frangaise to the Second Vatican 
Council: Blondel’s La Semaine Sociale de Bordeaux’, Downside Re- 
view 81 (1963) 243. 

3It is an interesting comment upon catholic self-censorship in the 
ensuing period that in Somerville’s’ widely read Studtes in the Catholic 
Social Movement, London 1933, there is not a single reference to 
Sagnier or the Sillon; as in the ussr at that time even the largest of 
movements and influential ideas could become non-events. The mrp of 
post-war France derives from the Sillon. 
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outside the church. Three years later there was the 
notorious secret pact between Gioletti’s Centre party and 
the Catholic Electoral Union by which ‘the Catholic vote, 
enlarged by universal suffrage, became a pawn moved by 
the Vatican through an intermediary in the Italian 
political game’.* And the pattern repeats itself in 1922-24 
when Sturzo’s Popular Party was smashed by the Vatican, 
which wanted all power in its own hands to reach an 
agreement with the fascist state. 

In the detailed history of these abortive movements one 
sees illustrated not only the blocking of progressive lay 
developments in social and political action by resurgent 
ultramontanism but two further long-range features. 
First, the operation in Vatican policy of Dupanloup’s 
thesis-hypothesis theory, in which the church advances 
the thesis of a confessional state and tolerates in special 
conditions a neutral or tolerant state as an hypothesis to be 
transcended—a principle that allowed of general applica- 
tion: ‘Catholic social practice was capable of moving from 
the thesis of a corporative organisation based on class col- 
laboration to the hypothesis of labour union organisation 
using class struggle as a temporary necessary tactic.’ And 
secondly, one sees the contradictory processes which char- 
acterise the period as a whole and do much to explain its 
convolutions: on the one hand the church was having to 
appeal more and more to the laity to take an active role, 
and on the other hand authority becomes more and more 
centralised in Rome. This development either manifests 


‘Richard Webster, Christian Democracy in Italy 1860-1960, London 
1961, 14. : 

5 Webster, 22; cf Lelio Basso, ‘Catholics, the Church and Politics’, 
International Socialist Journal, June 1965. 
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itself in the see-sawing of permissiveness and dictation 
which characterised its early and later reactions to the 
Sillon and the Populari; or in the forced equilibrium of 
emasculated and innocuous movements which absorb 
energies and are more fully under clerical control—one 
thinks most obviously of Catholic Action of the 1920s and 
30s. It is this process of participation-exclusion which 
crucially mediates between the political situation of the 
Vatican and the hierarchies and the generalised false 
consciousness of the epoch. 

A second strand in the situation of 1905~10 is, of course, 
that of modernism. This is not the place for an account of 
that very diverse phenomenon, or an estimate of gains 
and losses, except to note that in its concern with historical 
and exegetical approaches to scripture, its concentration 
upon the church as community and the people of God as 
the bearer of revelation, its concern with eschatology and 
stress upon the immanent and sometimes panentheist 
nature of Christ’s presence to the world—amongst many 
sheer aberrations—it has strong links with our contempor- 
ary concerns. My point is to emphasise that the sweeping 
condemnation of Lamentabili and Pascendi was clearly seen 
as linked to the suppression of the Sillon and the con- 
demnation of Murri from fear of autonomous action; 
the term ‘political modernism’ recurs frequently in the 
polemics of the period. The policy of centralisation and 
repression in academic, religious and social fields was 
carried through in the semi-secret society of the Sodali- 
tium Pianum or Sapiniere. With a thousand members in 
European countries under the control of Mgr Umberto 
Benigni, with its immense correspondence in cypher, its 
lists of suspect bishops, priests and laymen in the Cor- 
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rispondenza Romana (there were French, German, 
Austrian and Polish editions), its denunciation of 
Dominican ‘semi-modernism’ and the ‘episcopism’ of 
those bishops who resisted the conspiracy, ‘a campaign of 
espionage and delation unparalleled in the history of the 
church’ was organised.' 

In such an atmosphere, with Duchesne joining Loisy, 
Tyrrell and Bergson on the Index; Lagrange removed 
from the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem; Battifol censured 
and Laberthonniére silenced for life; with Maurras 
‘appointing’ bishops in France; newspapers banned from 
seminaries; and the vague sinister range of the annually 
reafirmed anti-modernist oath—in all this mixture of 
stupidity and tragedy it is not surprising that there was a 
flight of scholarship from all the ‘dangerous’ subjects. 
When thinking becomes so dangerous the ‘intellectual 
sterilisation’ described by Hales” is only too likely. As 
Cuthbert Butler wrote sadly to von Hiigel in 1922: 


Years ago I recognised that these things—Christian 
origins, New Testament, History of Dogma etc—had 
been made impossible for a priest, except on the most 
narrow apologetic lines.... The only freedom in 
biblical things and the rest is that of a tram to go ahead 
as fast as you like on rails, but if you try to arrive at any 


®D. A. Binchy, ‘The Modernist Movement’, Cambridge Journal 1, 4 
(January 1948) 230. With the accession of Benedict xv and a strong 
protest from Archbishop Mignot on the five-year reign of terror in 
France, Benigni was pushed out of the Vatican and subsequently put 
on the payroll of the fascist government as an observer of Vatican 
affairs. The Sapiniére was finally suppressed some years later, although 
offshoots of it are still current to this day, at least in France, the uK 
and usa. 

7E. E. Y. Hales, ‘The Americanist Controversy’, Month, January 
1964. 
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station not on the rails, you are derailed. ... When the 
Biblical Commission got under way, and the Lamenta- 
bilt and Pascends issued, I deliberately turned away from 
all this work.’ 


The total philosophical, theological and political emascu- 
lation of catholics in regard to the contemporary world 
was dangerously close to achievement in 1910. In terms of 
activity, Canon Drinkwater once remarked that scores of 
his contemporaries as young priests threw all their energies 
into the frequent communion campaign: it was un- 
deniably safe, it was a surrogate, there was simply nothing 
else. In terms of philosophy and theology, only specu- 
lative and natural theology offered any possibility of 
development. This was especially ironic, and characteristic 
of the period as a whole, for overall it strengthened the 
hold of that neo-thomist ideology which lay behind the 
reaction and is the third and most important factor in this 
sketch. With the exception of Blondel, those theologians 
and philosophers who might have rescued catholicism in 
the twenties and thirties from the disastrous consequences 
of neo-thomism were compelled, in order to survive 
within the church and not be completely silent, to fight a 
rearguard action in the terms of and on the terrain de- 
termined by neo-thomism itself. This incoherent strategy 
of self-preservation resulted in the encapsulation of the 
crypto-radicals for thirty years. 

The dominance of neo-thomism as an official mode of 
catholic thinking has clearly been eroded; although 
vigorous pockets of the new scholasticism remain, it is 
surely fair to say that so far as thomism will continue to 


8 Alec Vidler, 20th Century Defenders of the Faith, London 1965, 37. 
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be of interest in catholic philosophy and theology it will 
bear little relation to these earlier forms. As a matter of 
intellectual practice it has lapsed into irrelevance with very 
little ceremony. A few philosophical critiques of it have 
been attempted but to grasp its past importance and 
present heritage one must go far beyond formal philo- 
sophical reasoning. For its attraction in the early decades 
of this century went beyond its innovatory and therapeutic 
effect on sclerosed seminary philosophy. It formed a 
coherent ideological scheme for a particular and pervasive 
socio-cultural stance. The development from the nine- 
teenth century (Aeterni Patris 1879, La Revue Thomiste 
1893, La Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie 1894) to 
its breaking into this century as a powerful philosophical 
force is inseparable from politico-social developments both 
in the situation of the Vatican and the French domestic 
scene. When in his Aniti-moderne Maritain attacks the 
three R’s—-Renaissance, Reformation and Revolution— 
one has a precise indication of its nature beyond. the 
merely aphoristic. Its power lay precisely in its capacity 
for the complex integration of theological, philosophical, 
political positions radically opposed to five centuries of 
history.* 

Thus theologically it was aligned with an uncom- 

*Cf Maritain, ‘It was five hundred years ago that we began to die’, 
The Things That Are Not Caesar's, London 1930, 74 (trans by J. F. 
Scanlon of Primauté du Spirituel 1927). Among the leading neo- 
thomists one would count Billot, Garrigou-Lagrange, Janvier, Kiaeis 
de la Taille, Clerissac and Roland-Gosselin. While obviously neo- 
thomist, Cardinal Mercier, who played an outstanding role in building 
up Louvain as a centre of scholastic revival in the 1890s, is to be 
counted with the small numbers of Blondel’s supporters, as are 
Sertillanges and Maréchal. In this paper ‘neo-thomist’ is used ex- 
tensively beyond formal theological and philosophical thinking, a 


generalised usage accepted by all the writers and circles considered here. 
5+ 
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promising intégrisme, a hierarchic and theocratic syste- 
matisation radically separating natural and supernatural. 
Politically it was aligned with romantic conserva- 
tive ultramontism. The organic, hierarchical and 
monarchic forms of romantic conservative social philo- 
sophy precisely complemented the systematic and _hier- 
archic scheme of its philosophy and theology. Nostalgia 
for the organic past was pervasive. It was thus presented 
as a coherent and total scheme: it could place itself in total 
opposition to the bourgeois capitalist world and yet itself 
be totally irrelevant as a critique. That is, as a coherent 
scheme defining a fixed point for the catholic in the world, 
it had all the naive appeal that conspiracy theory as a key 
to the universe can have: it made sense of everything. At 
the same time it made an apparently radical criticism of 
the inhumanity, injustice and chicanery of the modern 
state. And thirdly, as a total scheme it could only be 
opposed by a quite different total scheme. If, as I shall 
suggest, its critique of the modern world was in fact a 
false one, then a truer position could only be attained 
outside its terms. The very extent and panache of its 
driving force from the start made such a critical develop- 
ment within the scope of orthodoxy unlikely, and the 
political and theological repression concurrent with the 
flowering of neo-thomism made it almost impossible.” 
The Action Francaise provided the exact political 
complement to neo-thomism: in an important sense both 
took their crusading and polemical impetus from that 
profound and conscious alignment of French society in 


10 The major philosophical exception is Blondel, and in philosophical 
and social terms Sturzo and Berdyaev would need to be considered, but 
for various reasons they are still basically and probably necessarily 
idiosyncratic figures. 
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the Dreyfus affair and its aftermath.” In his opposition to 
romanticism and republicanism Maurras was completely 
monarchist—restoration was the inevitable prerequisite of 
regeneration. This monarchism was distinguished from 
fascism by being rational rather than irrational, anti-state 
rather than pro. The hereditary monarchy, he never tired 
of repeating, was the natural, rational, the only possible 
constitution of the central authority: an authority that was 
one, independent and undivided; society was unified in 
the king, politics was endowed with all the advantages of 
a human personality—conscience, memory, reason, will.” 

But if the monarchy was to be traditional, hereditary 
and anti-parliamentary it was also to be decentralised, at 
once representative and corporative, eliminating all demo- 
cratic, parliamentary and republican institutions from 
politics, and the state from the social life of the nation. 
Representation and government were to be strictly dis- 
tinguished. Besides diplomacy, conduct of the armed 
forces and national police, high justice and other matters 
reserved to the sovereign, France would be left to organise 
itself in a multitude of small decentralised groups: local, 
professional, moral, religious republics freely associated in 
self-governing federations. The wedding of a form of 
proudhonian mutualism to monarchism was to guarantee 
the maximum weight to both unity and diversity. Abso- 
lutism was not arbitrary rule, for freedom from the rule 


UGayraud’s L’antisémitisme de St Thomas, mentioned by Dru, is 
only the most egregious example of this connection. 

“For an interesting variant of the theme of the personal in political 
‘representativeness’ cf Carl Schmitt’s ‘The Necessity of Politics’, in the 
Essays in Order. Schmitt, one of those Germans to whom Dawson 
pointed for the catholic renaissance, is now best remembered for his 
theological underpinning of Hitler and the Féhrer-principle. 
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of money, political factions and the politico-cultural dic- 
tatorship of the Jews would make possible the restoration 
of the natural freedoms and functions of the family, the 
corporation and the province in a sort of open aristocracy. 
In this fantasy of petit bourgeois common sense which 
was so close to neo-tthomist social thought the church 
played a vital role as the embodiment of classical hier- 
archic tradition. Maurras was and still is suspected of 
gallicanism but he insisted that ‘the Roman attachment is 
precisely that which conserves for catholicism in France 
its double character, ordered and French’. The unification 
of the nation in the monarch balanced by the diversity of 
the region and the corporation is part of a wider European 
cultural unification in which Rome is balanced by the 
particularity of the French church. This sense of a new 
christendom enshrining the ‘essential hierarchies’ is a 
central theme of contemporary catholic writing, and, with 
the irritant of insularity and anglo-catholicism, especially 
so among the English. 

It is in pondering the relations between the Action 
Francaise and neo-thomism that one approaches the 
crucial and sustaining paradox of the romantic conserva- 
tive stance: on the face of it they could appear antithetical. 
polar opposites—the lines of the Action Francaise often 
being anti-christian though pro-catholic, seeing the church 
as the bearer of classical culture and order, its orientation 
being the renaissance and the grande siécle, its philo- 
sophical forbear the later Comte, its slogan ‘politique 
d’abord’. On the other hand neo-thomism had its clear 
distinction of natural and supernatural, its rejection of the 
renaissance and positivism, its orientation to the eleventh 
rather than the seventeenth century, its insistence upon 
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the spiritual, its theoretical political indifference. Yet the 
two are intimately connected as a matter of political and 
historical fact. The important link is to be found at the 
level of a common structure of rationality: it is precisely 
the apparent antitheses within and between the two that 
render the whole process intelligible. It is exactly the ex- 
periential gap between natural and supernatural, between 
the ideal classical tradition and the actual situation, that 
licenses a crude political extremism. 

Fr Bochenski’s summary of neo-thomist method pro- 
vides an excellent point of departure: 


Once... concepts have been formed one only needs to 
analyse them in order to establish universal laws without 
having to refer back to sensible knowledge. Beginning 
from such laws one can think out new laws which 
result in genuine certainty, as the development of 
mathematics shows. This is because thinking elicits 
from the premises something which they did indeed 
contain, though only potentially.* 


Besides the many objections to such a procedure in philo- 
sophical terms and to the false epistemology in which it is 
rooted by which concepts are the ‘simple off-prints of 
things’, since neo-thomism also posits a moral and political 
philosophy the immediate objection in this area is that it 
completely dehistoricises concepts. That is, it cannot in- 
clude the fact that the ‘things’ of which its concepts are 
‘the simple off-prints’ exist in particular historical and 
cultural contexts; no allowance can be made at the 
theoretical level for false consciousness, alienated 


37. M. Bochenski, Contemporary European Philosophy, 2nd ed, 
Berkeley 1961, 244, tr D. Nicholl and K. Aschenbrenner. 
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rationality, cultural determinations.“ Such a procedure is 
by its own definition incapable of engaging with historical 
and political realities in any meaningful way. Nor can it 
account for or engage with questions of change and de- 
velopment in any field; such changes are seen as at root 
insubstantial, fallings away from or close approaches to the 
static and abstractly schematic pattern of reality that the 
formulae of the method have guaranteed. Problems can 
only be encountered in so far as they can be forced into 
such a form. It is important to distinguish such a method 
which is completely external to the phenomena examined, 
which are conceived as passive, inert, merely potential— 
from one which critically distances itself from a totality 
in order to grasp it but yet which is completely engaged 
in it and respects the dynamic movement of the 
phenomena and the dynamism involved in its own pro- 
cess. The distinction is between an abstraction which 
operates in and because of an alienated rationality, and a 
critical and dialectical abstraction which abstracts itself 
precisely because it is aware of the alienation of the given 
face < 

4 There is one small area in which the catholics of the twenties and 
thirties were aware of problems of alienation and reification and that, 
characteristically, is the application of the scholastic teachings on usury. 
That money is non-fungible but that in modern society the heresy of 
the fecundity of money works to ‘establish the whole economy under 
the supreme regulation of the laws and the fluidity of the sign money, 
predominating over the thing, commodities useful to mankind’ 
(Maritain, Religion and Culture, 62) they repeatedly stress, Such a 
view has some slight affinity with Marx's writing on the fetishism of 
commodities but given the wholly moral and metaphysical rather than 
socio-historical and structural causes posited for this development no 
progress was possible beyond the strange underworld of monetary re- 
form theories and financial conspiracies in the Poundian mode. What 
remains of interest in British distributism needs to be taken along with 


a realisation of how many distributists found their way into the Mosley 
movement and later into such groups as the League of Empire Loyalists. 
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The remote externality of the neo-thomist procedure is 
brilliantly analysed by Blondel as ‘extrinsicism’—a method 
into which history has never entered. 


For what was considered in the facts was not the facts 
for their own sakes or their original content, their real 
relation to the milieu in which they appeared, their 
position in the historical sequence; what was considered 
was their accidental, extrinsic and generic character; 
the aspect in which a phenomenon, it matters little 
what, appears miraculous or supernatural; a quality 
abstracted by spontaneous induction from a sensible 
perception, and set up as a notion which reason seizes 
upon and elaborates according to its absolute principles 
...asign, a label, is simply detached from the facts and 
placarded at the entry to the dogmatic fortress... the 
relation of the sign to the thing signified is extrinsic, the 
relation of the facts to the theology superimposed upon 
them is extrinsic, and extrinsic too is the link between 
our thought and our life and the truths proposed to us 
from outside. Such, in its naked poverty, is extrinsicism 
—it lacks the strength to make life circulate between 
faith and dogma or between dogma and faith, and 
allows them turn by turn to fall tyranically upon one 
another.” 


And Blondel sees clearly the inhuman consequences of 
such rationalist extrinsicism which, in so radically separ- 
ating nature and supernature, declares the validity of the 
natural order, but 


The validity of the natural order has been declared only 


18 Maurice Blondel: Letter on Apologetics and History and Dogma, 
ed Dru and Trethowan, London 1964, 226-8. 
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in order to prevent any pressure from below, any 
genuine religious growing up from below, and in order 
to make it into a footstool. Humanity, in this view, be- 
comes the Sedia Gestatoria of the spiritual power.* 


Such a methodological premise guarantees that what 
follows will be formulated in an alienated mode: ‘reifica- 
tion on all levels of consciousness converts the concrete 
into the abstract, then in turn, concretises the abstract... 
it converts action into process’.” The process is from the 
concrete to the abstraction and then, as Bochenski pointed 
out, there need be no further reference to the reality, rather 
the concepts can be elaborated in rational form, there is no 
dialectic. Thus both in its dehistoricised epistemological 
premise and its reified methodology neo-thomism’s consti- 
tution as alienation is guaranteed. The consciousness and 
consensus appealed to in neo-thomist writings, the rela- 
tions assumed between nature and supernature, religion 
and society, society and individual, are not those of any 
conceivable real situation but those of a reified schema.” 


’Dru, Downside Review, \oc cit. 

Peter Berger and Stanley Pullberg: ‘Reification and the Sociological 
Critique of Consciousness’, New Left Review 35 (January-February 
1966) 68. 

LL, C. Knights complained of Essays in Order that ‘The neo- 
thomist appeal to the arene intellect is barren because of the nature 
of the appeal. ... If “spiritual” is not to be a mere counter, we must be 
easier that it stands for something concretely realised and the 
authors of the essays show throughout a preference for thought so 
abstracted from the actualities of experience that it can have no bearing 
on the issues involved.... We require of a critic that he shall have 
developed a certain sensitiveness to experience before he attempts to 
translate his reactions into conceptual form’ (‘Quicunque Vult’, 
Scrutiny 1, 1 (June 1933) 94-100). Turnell, himself a Scrutiny con- 
tributor and the best of the catholic literary critics, whilst accepting a 
substantial criticism of lack of clarity replied ‘Now the whole object of 
the Aristotelian tradition is to establish the existence of certain objects, 
and consequently the existence of certain modes of experience by 
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Thus the picture of society put together from the bits it 
has analysed is not what was started with; the method 
assumes that at its end it restores and reconstitutes the 
object which is now ‘placed’, situated in a framework of 
values and spiritual realities. In fact the object is now a 
radically distorted version of itself bent and twisted to the 
rack of the method. Thus neo-thomism can present a total 
picture of social reality and offer a critique of it, but while 
the scope of the attempt is thrilling one must insist that it 
is vitiated at root. The rationalism of neo-thomism turns 
out to be an irrationalism. The experiential gap between 
natural and supernatural on the part of the neo-thomists 
and between the classical ideal tradition and the actual 
situation on the part of the Action Frangaise, in the general 
setting of their writings, helps explain the crude naivety 
of their political position. And similarly the narrow 
rationalism of neo-thomism combines with the sense of an 
intellectual and religious crusade, and the positivist bases 
of Maurras’ rationalism combine with a wild romantic 
vision. So within each position there are strange tensions 
of rational and irrational, and in combination they can 
only produce contradiction. What then allows such a posi- 
tion, or combined positions, to remain viable and attrac- 
tive over several decades? That states of contradiction of 
this kind are viable as false consciousness should need no 
emphasis in this volume, and I have already indicated the 
ways in which the first decade of the century left no other 
position open to catholics unless they were willing to em- 
bark on a wholesale revision of belief, theology and 


strictly logical means before it comes to discuss the experience itself at 
all. And this makes reference to want of “sensitiveness” beside the 
point’ (Colosseum u, 5, March 1935, 53): 
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church-world relations, and how the prerequisites of such 
a revision were simply not available for any sufficiently 
strong and articulate movement of dissent to emerge. But 
I think there is a still wider structural element in this 
situation. 

Whilst the detail of neo-thomist social theory is often an 
absurd anachronism, this orientation to a pre-industrial 
past should not disguise from us the close parallel of this 
whole world of thought to the bourgeois world it overtly 
opposed—so that the retrospective judgement on neo- 
thomism as ‘une espéce de poujadisme théologique’ makes 
sense. In its dehistoricising and reifying of concepts the 
extrinsicism of the neo-thomist approach is in fact close to 
the overtly rejected processes of dominant bourgeois 
rationality which are indicated by Lukacs in his Histoire 
et Conscience de Classe. 

Whilst the proposals on and models of social life which 
this school posited stood as a critique of the capitalist 
world, the rationality within which they were conceived 
and deployed was essentially part and parcel of that world. 
To that extent what was seen, at its best, as philosophico- 
religious revolt against the established disorder was in fact 
a minor adjustment of catholicism within that disorder, 
one which wedded it even more closely to it as neo- 
thomism all too often transposed its fundamentally logical 
and aesthetic categories into the reality of fascist states.” 


MOF the encyclical Ouadragesimo Anno a Colosseum contributor 
wrote, not untypically, as follows: ‘Now this is nothing else but the 
Corporative State and there seems no doubt that the catholic social 
ideals set forth in the encyclicals of Leo xm and Pius x1 have far more 
affinity with those of fascism than with either those of liberalism or 
socialism ...it is clear that catholicism is by no means hostile to the 
authoritarian ideal of the state... [Catholic social ideas] correspond 
much more closely at least in theory, with the fascist conceptions of the 
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The later development of fascism certainly brought in 
many cases a disengagement, but, deprived of the only 
viable contemporary setting for its social position, neo- 
thomism became yet more abstract and irrelevant in its 
now total retreat from reality. But the habits, attitudes, 
procedures, and prereflexive processes, both individual and 
institutional, formed in the early period were still to de- 
termine catholic intellectual life into the forties and fifties. 
For it is a feature of the whole development that each 
check or upheaval, as the contradictions of the position 
work themselves out, is not seen as a matter for funda- 
mental rethinking, but almost celebrated either for its 
further polarisation of the spiritual principle and the 
wicked world, or its generation of further Angst in the 
paradox of christian existence. 

This can, I think, be clearly seen in the condemnation 
of the Action Francaise in 1926. Just as, it is suggested, 
the neo-thomists are basically and in practice an integral 
part of the Weltanschauung they attack and yet sustain, so 
there is a rejection of the Action Frangaise in 1926 which 
still to its own confusion operates on fundamentally 
maurrasien lines. Neo-thomism emerges if anything purer 
and stronger. As the storm over the Action Frangaise 
gathered, Maurras, Massis and Maritain met in January 
1926 to collaborate on a defence of the movement. When 
in September Pius x1 approved Cardinal Andrieu’s over- 
simplified attack on the movement (ironically Andrieu 
was an uncompromising intégriste), Maritain’s defence 
adapted to meet the new situation appeared as a pamphlet, 
Une opinion sur Charles Maurras, in which he showed 


‘leader’ and the vocational hierarchy of the fascist state than they do 
with the system of parliamentary democracy. ...’ Colosseum 2, 135-6. 
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how the political ideas of Maurras could be adopted by 
catholics and completed by them. When the condemna- 
tion from Rome came in December and, counselled by the 
Action Francaise theologians, the leaders refused sub- 
mission, Maritain’s position changed. But his famous 
Primauté du Spirituel, which appeared in the spring of 
1927, is notable primarily for its continuity with the overall 
position. Though later he was to deny this, it is clear, as 
Dansette and Dru emphasise, that the condemnation was 
seen as a legitimate exercise of the papal ‘indirect power’ 
and the fact of ‘un chef incroyant’ the most important 
reason for its use.” And when Maritain speaks of his 
disappointed hopes of the Action Frangaise we have an 
exact indication of the spiritualised form, maurassian in 
all but name, which the catholic intellectual renaissance 
was to take after 1926 and especially in Britain: 


Many of those who, by a process of abstraction, retained 
of the Action Frangaise movement almost exclusively 
the spiritual renovations carried out by Maurras in the 
sphere of political thought, hoped that the great intel- 
lectual activity he stimulated would be gradually exalted 
and transfigured under the influence of grace, so that by 
a kind of organic evolution, the imperfect and as it were 
vegetative form of pure empiricism might in the end 
give way to the spiritual soul of metaphysics and 
theology.” 


In the period following, the debates between the maur- 


*Dansette, Religious History of Modern France, vol. II, IILiii, 
London 1961. It does not appear that either theories or atmosphere were 
seriously in question, Neither M. Maritain nor the group of neo- 
thomists who collaborated in a volume not altogether happily called 
Clairvoyance de Rome understood what was at stake.’ Eien, ie cit, 234. 

"| The Things that are not Caesar's, 69. 
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rassians and the anti-maurrassians should not lead us into 
a neat dichotomy of bad and good, rather the essential point 
is that for all their overt and detailed argument the two 
are barely distinguishable from one another or from the 
positions adopted before 1926. Continuity in terms of 
orientation, procedure, positions and rationality was main- 
tained and indeed reinforced by the illusion that a change 
had taken place, that defects had been detected and ex- 
cised. The very isolation from the world implicit in the 
original premises is now nakedly apparent, with two 
consequences: its actual political base gone, it is no longer 
a crusade but exists in a vacuum and can only offer 
jeremiads to an inevitably doomed world; becoming more 
purely spiritual, it is even more deceptively tied to the 
world it rejects, even more ultramontanist, and, purged 
of the taint of violence and extremism, more individu- 
alised and attractive as a form of humanism. 

The condemnation of the Action Frangaise emphasised 
even more strongly the sweep of ultramontanism and in- 
volved a further descent at the intellectual level into the 
toils of ‘participation-exclusion’ in ecclesiastical and 
political manoeuvrings.” In the light of the events sur- 
rounding the earlier condemnation of modernism, it may 


*® ‘However acute their oppositions may and ought to be on matters 
which from the human point of view are sometimes very important, 
catholics will always have for common principles not only the dogmas 
of the faith, but also the intellectual directions, al/, both speculative and 
practical, maternally given by Rome and received in a spirit of lively 
and filial docility.” Maritain, Une Opinion sur Charles Maurras, 39. In 
The Things that are not Caesar's he speaks of ‘a programme of un- 
qualified adhesion to every pontifical direction’, 116. ‘Our first task as 
catholics is to think outwards from the Vatican City... the test of 
integral Catholicism is to think with the Pope and to respond to his 
direction: to oppose his direction in any way, even when it may appear 
mistaken, is the subversion of the whole supernatural order.’ Editorial, 
‘Unam Sanctam’, Colosseum, September 1935. 
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be more than a ‘symbolic coincidence” that the Jeunesse 
Ouvritre Chrétienne was formed contemporancously. 
That movement has been of considerable progressive im- 
portance in the church and many significant catholic 
figures of the thirties and forties were formed in that 
milicu, but in the wider perspective we need to be atten- 
tive to its role as a form of political mystification. 

In the continuity with the past and the further purifica- 
tion of the neo-thomist approach, a further irrationalisa- 
tion can be instanced by examining Maritain’s 
Scholasticism and Politics™ written more than a decade 
after the events of 1926. The extrinsicist approach is 
immediately apparent in the stress upon the realm of the 
‘pre-political’, a set of static principles which are to be 
applied from above or from outside to the diversity and 
flux of politics, here reduced simply to means and tech- 
niques. Reality is split into three levels: (1) the spiritual, 
(2) the temporal, the realm of politics and (3) a mixed 
realm partially defined as social, to mediate between these 
artificial poles. Catholic action, needless to say, operates at 
the third level, joyfully embracing the split between the 
political and social constitutions of bourgeois rationality 
which makes clear thinking impossible. The role of 
catholic action is spiritual, it is merely “an additional 
matter that solution of the social problem occurs—if it 
does occur’. One is hardly surprised in such a setting that 
‘it is natural for the poor to hope in God because they have 
hardly anyone else in whom they can hope’. Having a 
priori reified and stratified social reality Maritain puts for- 
ward this very procedure as ending separation and dual- 


Dansette, op. cit. 11, 412. 
% Tr M. J. Adler, London 1940. 
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ism in the christian world! And Pius x1 is quoted with 
approval: ‘the immediate apostles of the workers will be 
workers; the apostles of the industrial and business world 
will be industrialists and businessmen.’ Having accepted 
the categories of capitalism all the bits have to be reduced 
to some sort of order, and Maritain appeals to a ‘com- 
mon doctrinal firmament’ and the primacy of the spiritual 
as a magical and invisible amalgam. Everything in society 
stays as it was, but a new spirit reigns; outside theology 
one would call it management relations under neo- 
capitalism. In offering a fundamentally dissociated 
spiritual unity, the dualisms have not been resolved but 
canonised. Where Maritain is more specific, the old themes 
of the Action Francaise, so, well attuned to neo-thomist 
social theory, are clear: decentralisation, subsidiarity, pro- 
fessional associations, familial organisations, private 
property and so on—the old mixture of proudhonian 
mutualism and maurrassian hierarchy served up with 
papal sauces. 

Whilst the theoretical scheme of an ‘organic democracy’ 
‘excludes the domination of any social class over the mass 
of the people’ the emphasis is not on an analysis of classes 
but on the assertion of a declassed élite (cf the more 
familiar parallels in Eliot’s Idea of a Christian Society). 
Authority in such a democracy is not located in or exer- 
cised by the community, it merely ‘passes through it’ to 
the top. A footnote fantasia spells out Maritain’s political 
prescriptions. In an organic democracy there would be 
two quite different sets of functions: one of preparation 
and deliberation, the other of decision and execution. At 
each level of the hierarchy a representative assembly would 
exercise the first set of functions and an executive the 
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latter, this executive being proposed by a superior organ 
and ratified by the assembly. The executive order would 
thus be ‘free from all preoccupations other than the com- 
mon good’.... This order being in turn dependent upon 
a supreme organ designated by the assemblies and ‘prin- 
cipal organs of the life of the country’ and ratified by 
referendum. At each point emphasis is laid on the indirect 
way in which the general community either ratifies or re- 
jects, it is allowed no possibility of creative entry into the 
actual process of decision making. And the whole formal 
scheme is remote from political parties whose proper role 
is merely an educational one ‘to assure the political forma- 
tion of the masses’. Just as the formal depoliticisation of 
the Action Frangaise programme allowed its essential core 
and tone to be maintained, so Maritain’s catholic action 
and depoliticised state, serving an apparently formal con- 
ception of the common good, order and spiritual hierarchy, 
take their place within a profoundly political position— 
and that, one of nullity and practical acquiescence in the 
status quo. 

Since the majority of Maritain’s intellectual confréres 
with very few exceptions enthusiastically supported Franco 
—in this country Blackfriars under Victor White’s editor- 
ship was the most signal exception—it is a matter of justice 
to emphasise his abstention from that cause and his 
guarded sympathies with the republicans. And in trying 
to isolate the rationality, the structural intelligibility and 
overall poverty of the neo-thomist movement one is 
neither denying that the élan given by that false direc- 
tion provided catholic thinking with a confidence and 
forward drive it desperately needed, nor that problems 
of relating religion, society, culture and politics are 
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immensely difficult and patient of no simple obvious 
answer. And lastly, also, one is not asserting that the 
catholics were peculiarly stupid in a time of general crisis 
when naive panaceas and keys to the universe were rashly 
offered on every front. But that movement remains, it 
seems to me, so characterised by false consciousness that 
detailed and ruthless analysis is necessary before there is 
any assurance that we ourselves have altogether escaped 
the toils of that rationality. 

The general points made so far hold broadly of the 
particular case of Britain, but some further points of 
general relevance to current debate need further com- 
ment. Whilst the neo-thomist rationality and some of its 
political implications find their echo in parallel British 
writings from the start, it is only with the late twenties 
that one can speak of an identifiable catholic intelligentsia 
in any way comparable to the French, German or Italian. 
Establishing themselves within a non-catholic country, 
lacking all the politico-religious movements and issues 
which so much determined and gave a basis and shape to 
the continental intelligentsia, and importantly too, pro- 
ducing the bulk of their work after 1926, it was necessarily 
of a more detached and purely intellectual kind. For these 
reasons, and because their own talents preponderantly lay 
that way, the theme of religion and culture is one of the 
connecting threads of their work.” 

The Essays in Order series (1931ff) presents a repre- 


The founding of Sheed & Ward might mark the crystallisation of 
this intelligentsia with the first translations of Maritain’s work; in 
another field, a little later, the resignation of Oldmeadow from the 
editorship of the Tablet also marks it. Though I am not emphasisin 
names here, among the most obvious are those of Dawson, Turnell 
Wall, Watkin, Gilby, Burns, Hawkins, Oliver, D'Arcy and Woodruff. 
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sentative selection of this school and something to which 
one still returns for illumination and infuriation.” The first 
in the series was Maritain’s Religion and Culture. From 
p 1—man is ‘a spirit animating a body of flesh-—we are 
immediately aware of the implicit mechanical dualism of 
the rationality, the sterility of tone and implication which 
often runs counter to the explicit valuation of the content. 
Culture is briefly defined as ‘the expansion of the 
peculiarly human life, including not only whatever 
material development may be necessary and sufficient to 
enable us to lead an upright life upon this earth, but also 
and above all the moral development, the development of 
the speculative and practical activities (artistic and ethical) 
peculiarly worthy of being called a human development’ 
(6-7)—a definition which one would want to expand 
rather than deny. But culture ‘must doubtless be subordi- 
nated to eternal life’. The implication of order here is 
respect for the essential hierarchy which sets ‘the con- 
templative above the active life’ and renders politics as 
sheer instrumentality—‘What end does the whole govern- 
ment of civil life serve but to assure the exterior tranquility 
necessary to contemplation?’ Whilst culture grows from 
the soil ‘the church has her roots in the sky of the super- 
natural life’ (1) so that while ‘only a christian civilisation 
can be exempt from essential deviations’ (32) ‘a christian 
civilisation, even supernaturally superelevated in its order 
by the christian virtues and its subordination to the last 


26 The aim is indicated in Dawson's introduction to vol 1: ‘Catholic- 
ism is the great historic representative of the principle of spiritual order 
—an order which is not the creation of the human mind, but its ruler 
and creator’ (xxv), For other statements of position in small compass, 
besides Essays in Order cf the editorials in Order, the first few issues of 
Colosseum, those in Arena, and the statement of aims in each issue of 
Humanitas. 
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supernatural end, is still something temporal, essentially 
terrestrial and therefore deficient, continues to belong to 
the sphere of nature’ (37). 

The fit of these comments with the general rationality 
is obvious, and the choice of St Louis as an important 
illustration—for “the problems of christian royalty, con- 
sidered in its most eminent and purest particular case, is 
the common problem of christian temporal activity—by 
now hardly surprising. Whilst the cul-de-sac for catholic 
thinking enthusiastically indicated in this essay is obvious, 
the problem posed of ‘the necessary immanence of the re- 
ligion of Christ in culture...and the absolute trans- 
cendence of that same religion’ remains with us. It is a 
crucial problem, but the heritage of the maurrassian form 
of the identification of religion and culture made genuine 
clarification most unlikely. Although Eliot’s close parallel 
to Maurras in this field is criticised by the catholics, their 
own formulations are in no way clearly to be dis- 
tinguished except by the constant assertions of ‘essential 
transcendence’ and ‘the primacy of the spiritual’.” 

The absence of theological innovation throughout the 
period is especially clear and damaging in this area. The 
catholics do not end by satisfactorily integrating their two 
lines of approach, cultural and religious, but merely by 
juxtaposing extrinsically formulated and exaggerated 
versions of the differences between the two. As with 
Maritain’s dualistic ‘solution’ to christian political dualism 


2” Cf in particular Dawson’s review of Notes towards a Definition of 
Culture in The Month, ns 1, March 1949, reprinted in The Dynamics 
of World History, London 1957, 103-10; and Turnell’s article “Tradi- 
tion and T. S. Eliot’? which extends the disagreement by insisting that 
the tradition is European and catholic whereas Eliot’s is basically 
English and anglican, Colosseum, June 1934. 
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in Scholasticism and Politics, a great part of the agonising 
problems and merely exacerbated ‘solutions’ they con- 
sidered is a product of their own presuppositions and in- 
tentionality. As the late twenties pass through into the 
early fifties the unchanging hollowness of the central 
positions becomes even clearer. Thus when a favourable 
reviewer summarises Dawson’s argument in Understand- 
ing Europe (1952) as follows: 


The crisis we are confronted with is a spiritual one and 
what is most desperately needed is a recovery of spiritual 
awareness, a new and transforming contact with the 
inner sources of spiritual inspiration which once 
animated the soul of Western civilisation and produced 
and maintained its indefeasible unity of consciousness 
...a healing of the divorce between the outward re- 
sources of power and the inward resources of the spirit.” 


The words ‘spiritual’, ‘inner sources’, ‘soul of western 
civilisation’, ‘indefeasible unity of consciousness’ are barely 
intelligible to us only fifteen years later. That is the 
measure of our distance from our own immediate past. 
The dualism of persons and institutions presupposed by 
the extrinsic method which can only be related again by 
an appeal to the spiritual or supernatural, must end in the 
appeal to ‘a change of heart’. This, even at its best as 
passionate, imaginative transformation of the given, 
inevitably tends over time to collapse into its worst, a 
wholly personal adjustment to the given, a change of sub- 
jective interpretation which is merely contemplative in the 
colloquial sense, the view of the jaundiced spectator. Such 
false dualisms, deriving from a passive reception of the 


* Harold Knight, Hibbert Journal 1 (July 1952) 419. 
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given historical and cultural structures of society and then 
projected back into it as analytical categories, furnish a 
process of circularity from which there is no escape. 
Though the theological revolution of the catholic world 
and the challenge of destalinised marxism offer quite new 
perspectives, this false consciousness is, in muted and 
rather forlorn tones, still pervasive. A new and radical 
element is undeniably present, potent and articulate, but 
two further theoretical points are required before these 
prolegomena to the current debate are substantiated. 

The first has to do with what can be called the problem 
of dialectic, and be looked at in the frequent debates about 
‘tradition’ which took place between 1926 and 1950. To us 
the catholic critics of that period in their analyses of cul- 
ture and religion, problems of cultural mediation, tradi- 
tion and ecclesial continuity, are closer to humane 
bourgeois liberalism than they ever imagined, they are on 
the inside of the cultural shift they think to examine from 
the neutral and ‘external’ position afforded by neo-thomist 
rationality. This is not to make a banal statement about 
the necessary epistemological limits of one’s cultural situa- 
tion, for there are a variety of possible positions to be 
adopted in these problems from the point of method, and 
mention of the major forms may aid clarification. 

There are three major ways of approaching the relation 
of tradition to the present, the problem of the continuity 
of cultural forms: 


1 The assertion of a static continuity, an essential same- 
ness throughout seen either as fact or desire—the 
“development of doctrine’ idea, in which we see more 
or different aspects of the one rock of truth as the 
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waters of time roll back, is a sophisticated version of 
this. 

2 The idea of a static and rich past and a dislocated and 
impoverished present, the rooted past and rootless 
present—here an essential rightness of the wisdom of 
human living, natural, organic, harmonious, is main- 
tained against the day of a return to sanctity. 

3 The idea of dialectical relation of past and present, 
one of mutual modification between the present 
observer/actor and the wealth of the past, a process 
of continual reselection and scrapping of historical 
meanings, patterns and lines of tradition. 


The first two of these were common in the period and 
still are, but in this book their inadequacy does not need 
yet another demonstration. It is with the third that a little 
more time must be spent, for in the writings of the period 
there is often a sense of the dialectic of tradition 
sufficiently close to and yet different from our own that 
it is often confusing and puzzling. Here a set of theoreti- 
cal distinctions may be useful. 

Dialectic can, for example, be what I shall call ‘closed’ 
in two ways: either by in fact abstracting the observer and 
his situation and formulating the problem abstractly and 
neutrally, ie covertly bringing back substantialism; or, 
which may or may not be the same thing, restricting or 
narrowing the perspective within which the dialectic is 
seen to operate; eg history of doctrine, christian art or 
other separated fields. Contrariwise, we may distinguish 
two forms of ‘open’ dialectic. One, being indeterminate, 
suggests that the fact of dialectic reduces all meaning to 
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randomness, chaos, scepticism, irrationality, a constant 
welter of changing relations without substance or struc- 
ture. A determinate open dialectic, on the other hand, 
would resist all the implications of the other three forms: 
it would resist covert substantialism and either restriction 
or exclusion vis 4 vis particular perspectives. It is both 
open and determinate, relating all the phenomena of the 
observed totality, their antecedents, internal cross- 
references and interactions, and the observer’s own de- 
terminations—a key area being that of the mediations 
between the levels in the objective totality, and in the 
totalising subject, and between the two. The determinate- 
ness comes not from an extrinsic norm but from the 
immanent terms and movement of the dialectical process 
itself, it is grounded in its own dialectical praxis. It is this 
last form of dialectic which has importantly exercised 
marxist theory.” 

It is the closed dialectic which characterises the period 
here studied, partly for the reasons inherent in neo-thomist 
rationality, partly because the only alternative to the 
chaotic relativism of the indeterminate open dialectic— 
clearly seen as cultural disintegration and subjectivism—is 
the fourth mentioned, to which access was closed. For the 
method of the determinate open dialectic is inevitably con- 


Notably in the early work of Lukdcs, On dialectic and critical 
reason see Herbert Marcuse, ‘Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the 
Rise of Social Theory’, New York #1954, his criticism of Weber, New 
Left Review 30 (1965), and his One-Dimensional Man, London 1965; 
Sartre, Problem of Method, London 1964; David Cooper’s ‘Two Types 
of Rationality’, New Left Review 29 (1965) is a useful introduction, 
and his and R. D. Laing’s Reason and Violence, London 1964, a use- 
ful if overcompressed survey of Sartre’s latest work. Goldmann’s The 
Hidden God, London 1964, has a structuralist bent, but illuminates 
the problems of dialectic in a fascinating study of Pascal and Racine. 
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nected with a view of praxis which demands revolution of 
social structures far beyond change of heart. Insofar as 
this problem can be posed at that time it cannot be pursued 
without undercutting the privileged stance of liberalism in 
an illiberal society with which it is integrally engaged. 
The most interesting discussions of history and tradition, 
social, philosophical, theological issues could only be 
handled in extremely restricted ways: specific themes 
picked out in localised purely speculative argument 
balanced by an assertion of ‘tradition’ en bloc—vital, 
vague, and unexaminable. The catholic critics were in 
principle cut off from following their own project 
through, their conception of ‘the tradition’ could not be 
pushed into detailed historical, cultural, sociological and 
philosophical analysis without evaporating or destroying 
itself. The contradictions of the position, rooted in social 
contradictions, could only remain viable through the 
systematic false consciousness offered by neo-thomist 
rationality. It is the disintegration of that consensus which 
allows the present adventure into radical and compre- 
hensive criticism, a radicalism which risks absorption into 
a further indeterminate open dialectic of banal secularisa- 
tion or into a determinate open dialectic of a non-religious 
marxist humanism. 

The catholic critics’ work on problems of tradition is a 
very considerable advance upon what had gone before but 
the restriction of the dialectical principle either by its 
presentation in vacuo with heavy capitalisation of ‘Order’, 
‘Tradition’, etc, or by its narrowing to one field (eg literary) 
suffers the constant privation of any access to a genuine 
and felt totalising movement. Where global, they were 
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bound in by dislocated abstract categories of a level of 
generality which precludes any illuminating detailed 
application (cf their views of the renaissance); and where 
particular, gained energy only from a forcible confinement 
within the strictest limits of specificity. In reading through 
these books, essays and journals now one finds less in- 
sistently but definitely present the same sense of frustration 
as with the early Maritain and even more his less accom- 
plished contemporaries and disciples. The ‘essential 
hierarchies’ of the neo-thomist rationality allowed only 
of a downward integration from the spiritual through the 
mixed to the temporal, or whatever other set of categories 
one takes. Thus there could be no very strong sense of the 
dialectical and synthetic positing of cultural totalities, nor 
any lateral relation, as it were, of the various fields of his- 
tory, religion, tradition, sociology in their complex inter- 
actions—all tend to stand only in a unilateral relation to 
the realm of the spiritual above them; like many a congre- 
gation they are united only in so far as they all look in the 
same direction. 

The final aspect of this rationality to be considered 
relates to the problem of a restricted dialectic but requires 
separate mention for, although insufficient, it marks one 
of the abiding strengths of the catholic critics and their 
successors. I have already noted the strength of cultural 
and literary interests in these critics, and the humanising 
of neo-thomism which its severance from actual politics in 
Britain permitted. In the late forties and fifties an in- 
dividualist, and to that extent dualist, existentialism was, 
ironically, used to extricate the catholic intelligentsia from 
the toils of thomistic dualism. These factors together, I 
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think, must be allowed to play their part in characterising 
the final and continuing British catholic tradition: the 
aesthetic. I use this word neutrally as the most exact 
description I know, it stands over against the attitude I 
have tried to follow in the method of this paper and indi- 
cate by its absence in the period: the historic. Clearly the 
two cannot exist wholly in isolation, but at present and 
because of the uncritical strength of the aesthetic they here 
represent distinct modes of understanding and religious 
questioning. 

The aesthetic is obviously denoted first by its distinction 
from the realm of socio-cultural analysis, sociological and 
historical imagination which at its finest one finds, in the 
field of religion, represented by Troeltsch.” Its contrary 
strengths are that creative sensitivity, finely discriminated 
sense of values, and exacting standard of relevance to the 
task in hand which follows from the literary critical dis- 
cipline, especially in the hands of a practitioner such as 
Leavis.” Its abiding temptation is the simple appeal to the 


® The fate of sociology of religion in catholic, and christian, hands 
generally, is a precise example of the absence of and hostility to such 
an imagination; the subject is tamed, degutted, sterilised of theory, and 
used in a purely instrumental fashion as an extension of parish pump 
politicking. Such work has its use but in isolation from problems of a 
genuinely theoretical and philosophical nature it is merely banal, a 
service operation in the field of religious marketing. Henri Desroches, 
Socialismes et Sociologie Religieuse, Paris 1965, makes a welcome 
departure. 

5 ‘Tt is immensely significant that the only major theoretical departure 
in English social thought in the last decade—The Long Revolution— 
has derived from a writer trained in literary criticism. This was per- 
haps the only source from which it could have come, since the literary 
tradition of Culture and Society was the British substitute for classical 
sociology or a philosophical socialism in the nineteenth century.’ Perry 
Anderson, ‘Socialism and Pseudo-Empiricism’, New Left Review 35 


(1966) 23, n. 62. 
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literary world as a court of appeal to clinch rather than 
illustrate arguments—all is geared to the paradigmatic 
instance of the literary fact. The characteristic reference is 
not to events or socic-historical analysis or political self- 
understanding but to imaginative schemes and _ their 
interpretations, which often ends as an appeal to a stratified 
world of values beyond appearances playing the role 
which, for example, ‘the pre-political’ played in the 
thirties. The aesthetic is less a concern for the historicity 
and structural intelligibility of the objects it surveys, and 
the problems for religious thought raised by such a view, 
than for the patterns of significance of a literary-critical 
kind that may be lifted from them." ‘Salvation history’ is 
particularly amenable to the aesthetic mode and is empha- 
sised to the exclusion of almost any other sense of the term 
‘history’. 

With this powerful mode of thought one feels some- 
thing akin to Sartre’s observation of a waiter when he 
slowly realises that this is a waiter pretending to be a 
waiter. There is an air of actual engagement, and more 
than that there is often a definite engagement, but it is to 
events registered primarily as signs, as witness, patterns of 
something else; the aroma of the ‘other’ world is still and 
now very oddly present. For example, all too easily chris- 
tian understandings of history and allegedly marxist ones 
are related as analogous patterns of unity, fall, and recon- 


® It is here that there is a shrewd undercurrent to Raymond Williams’ 
otherwise rather over-emphatic criticism of what is one of the most 
important catholic books of recent years, Wicker’s Culture and 
Theology, when he wonders ‘whether a radical catholicism might not 
be, in the end, an aperepecien and encapsulation of an active radical 
sig. be in other terms’. ‘New Left Catholics’ New Blackfriars, Novem- 
er 1966. 
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ciliation or described as broadly marxist, but this is so 
broad as to be meaningless. There is something interesting 
here, but the importance and validity of marxist under- 
standings of history are the very opposite of this kind of 
reduction to formal patternings. In fact in this example 
one notes how difficult it is for the catholic to escape the 
deployment of history as an aesthetic category only, an 
instrument of aesthetic and not historic imagination. The 
transformation of the historical into the aesthetic parallels 
the tendency not uncommon among catholics influenced 
by existentialism to transform historical categories into 
ontological ones,® categories expressive of the evitable and 
dialectical structures of a changing process into the 
inevitable structures of being. This parallel and sometimes 
combined movement of thought and sensibility follows 
the most basic rhythm of an otherwise apparently dead 
neo-thomist rationality, and to this extent one is aware of 
the very specific limits to theological and political advance 
which can be negotiated within the aesthetic mode. The 
basic critical stance is still too close to the most humane 
developments of the old rationality, the dialectic is still 
closed, the criticism comes from one wing of the problem 
it sets itself, It is a worried self-reflexive act of liberal 
culture, not a transformatory critique of it. 

I have emphasised the distinctions rather than possible 
connections of the aesthetic and the historic, for the 
elements of continuity in the former with neo-thomist 
rationality require much underscoring if we are to see 
our situation steadily and whole, and if we are to discover 


% Cf my Adam, London 1968, for an examination of such questions 
with regard to the story of the fall. 
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and work within a quite different rationality. One of the 
most pressing of current difficulties is that the most 
interesting and awkward problems in catholic culture are 
those of the historic, and the most potent answers and 
tools of analysis available are aesthetic. 


From marxism to the 
dialogue society 


Charles Taylor 


I 


The problem is to find a new basis for a radical socialism. 
There is a certain critique of present society which can be 
made from a ‘mainstream’ social-democratic point of view. 
This is actually much more far-reaching than the present 
wilsonian performance in the uk would lead us to believe. 
There are many choices which have been muffled by 
Wilson even within the bounds of mainstream social 
democracy. 

But nevertheless it is necessary to go beyond the main- 
stream, and perhaps more rather than less than at any 
time in the past because of the rapid development of the 
unforeseen in human creation itself. The question is 
whether and to what degree marxism gives a basis for this 
radical critique. 

Marxism can be seen as an answer to a question which 
arises in the historical dialectic of European humanism. 
Why is it that rational control over nature which has 
grown with the European philosophical and technological 
achievement has nevertheless produced such anti-human 
results? Marxism is a reply to a question put to the en- 
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lightenment. In this Marx follows Hegel, who also 
attempted a reply. It is a reply which, like Hegel’s, tries 
to save the essence of the enlightenment from its critics. 

Ever since the romantics, the basic spiritual stance of 
the enlightenment has been under constant attack. This 
stance is a way of treating nature—what surrounds man 
and eventually even man himself—as material which 
waits to be transformed or manipulated in order to pro- 
duce certain results, These results, or goals, are dictated 
by man and are imposed on the material from without. 

This basic stance, though perhaps exaggerated and a 
little caricatured in the critique, is obviously central to 
much of the philosophical thinking and manner of treat- 
ing the world of the modern west. It comes out in the 
means-ends relation central to utilitarian ethics, where 
actions are judged by their contingent consequences; it 
comes out in the dualism of cartesianism-empiricism, 
where the body is seen as being in interaction with the 
mind, source of goals and value. It underlies the achieve- 
ment of an advancing science, since part of the criterion 
for a successful advance is that the phenomena explained 
become more amenable to control. It is inextricably bound 
up with the technological transformation of the surround- 
ing world. 

Of course that stance also poses its intellectual problems 
and dilemmas, but these too are familiar. For example, 
the goals come from outside nature, and yet they come 
from man who is seen as part of nature. The exigencies of 
the ‘scientific’ attitude, which seem to require that every- 
thing be looked on as matter which can be understood 
and then transformed/manipulated, will not allow us to 
except life in general or man in particular from this uni- 
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versal rule; and yet in another way, man is the source of 
the externally-imposed goals, of ‘values’. Man is seen in a 
curious double-image, as object and as subject, which 
frenetic attempts to eliminate by behaviourism or idealism 
simply underline. Hence, too, the embarrassed attempt to 
hold facts apart from values, and the mystification about 
‘value-freedom’ in the sciences of man. 

This stance has been largely held responsible for the 
decline in the old sense of the sacred; but it has also been 
attacked by an unending host of critics from the romantics 
to such diverse figures as Lawrence and Heidegger for one 
or more of the following related evils: that it cuts man off 
from his living relation to nature, that it cuts him off from 
his relations of meaningful solidarity with other men, that 
it cuts him off from his own nature, crushes his indi- 
viduality, blunts his creativity, kills his spontaneity. These 
criticisms can be seen either as attacking a false view of 
man’s real situation, or as attacking a reality false to man 
which has been created by the enlightenment stance. 
These two are obviously not exclusive alternatives. For the 
enlightenment way of treating the world has produced a 
secondary man-made environment, which has more and 
more taken prominence over natural or traditional 
environments. 

What has attracted many to marxism is that it repre- 
sents at once a critique of the enlightenment and an 
answer to its critics. In this it follows Hegel. For it rings 
true to our instinct in refusing any rejection outright of 
the enlightenment’s transformatory stance. It never calls 
into question for a minute that this gaining of rational 
control over nature is an immense gain; indeed, that it is 
part of the essential realisation of man. 
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What then produces the evil consequences, that man is 
cut off from nature, from other men, from his own self? 
Marxism takes up the post-romantic concept of expression 
to answer these questions. This concept, or family of con- 
cepts, is worth more attention than it has got in scholarly 
literature, since it seems to be genuinely modern, that is 
unknown before the eighteenth century, and yet im- 
mensely influential since. It is a concept of human activity 
as being the expression through change of self or sur- 
roundings of an inner nature. This is obviously a direct 
riposte to the enlightenment stance which took all activity 
on the means-ends model; expression, the bringing into 
existence of significant reality, obviously belongs to 
another dimension. And yet the notion of expression was 
not just a return to the models of human action as the 
realisation of vices or virtues, which are ultimately drawn 
from classical philosophy. Action as realising a virtue is 
not the same as action seen as expressing an essence. They 
are differentiated most clearly in what they strive against: 
activity realises a virtue by struggling against disorder to 
some inner equilibrium; activity expresses an essence by 
breaking through a barrier and achieving control over 
external reality. This carapace may be partly ‘internal’ in 
the sense of including the agent’s own unauthentic desires, 
fears, etc, but the nation of breaking through a barrier is 
always present in expression theories. 

This family of theories escapes notice simply by being so 
widespread in the contemporary world, It has taken many 
forms, a variety wider than is properly indicated by the 
word ‘essence’. For one finds the idea of individual as 
against generic self-expression or self-realisation in ro- 


manticism; this latter idea has passed into modern liberal- 
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ism. One also finds the notion of neither individual nor 
species, but national self-expression in our century-old 
liberation movement. This is perhaps the strongest 
political force in the world today. Rousseau may be the 
spiritual ancestor of all these movements, but his progeny 
is legion. ho 
Marxism follows Hegel in casting this notion in a 
rigorously non-dualist form, such that the essence cannot 
properly be said to de until expressed in external reality. 
Thus, for Marx, man can be said to construct his own 
nature by transforming his environment and thus himself. 
Man’s being cut off from himself is a matter of his being 
cut off from his transformed world, and man’s being cut 
off from nature is a matter of this transformed world, this 
second nature, not expressing him but being something 
alien and meaningless, in which he sinks to the behaviour 
of external means and end. Thus these two forms of 
‘alienation’ turn out to be the same. And so does the third 
form (man’s division from other man) when we see that 
the root concept of alienation in Marx (or so I believe) is 
traced to a disharmony between the conditions of his 
transformatory action, social production, and the 
exigencies of class society, private appropriation. 
Alienation is not just strangeness, but an actual making 
strange what is really man’s, his self-created nature, which 
becomes alien to him, opaque, inexpressive and ultimately 
oppressive because of this root contradiction. Other forms 
of alienation, where we may talk of the worker seeing his 
product alienated, are derivative, in the sense that this 
could not be conceived as being the individual fate of a 
worker in relation to a certain product, if it were not 
already a global contradiction at the base of society. 
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The key to the puzzle is that man’s nature is a generic 
nature, by which Marx means something much more 
powerful than Aristotle’s doctrine of the political animal. 
Human nature is made, it is made through social produc- 
tion. Thus it is not some essence which is repeated in each 
individual, but one essence shared by all individuals, a 
common life in which they all share (cf sixth Thesis on 
Feuerbach). 

Thus the key to regeneration is for the genus to re- 
appropriate its own nature, ie control over man’s trans- 
formatory activity. Marxism thus turns from the darkest 
hour of human history (greatest alienation) to the greatest 
hope. It incorporates the deepest critique of the enlighten- 
ment with a victory for enlightenment optimism about 
man and his power to control the universe. 

Is this answer an adequate one? I believe not, and I 
believe that the root cause of its inadequacy is that it isn’t 
true: its solution is based on an illusion about the human 
condition. The promise that it holds out of complete 
reconciliation of man to other men, his creation and him- 
self, all in one act, is unfulfillable. All other criticisms of 
marxism, against its atheism, its inability to incorporate 
what is valid in individualism, its onesided emphasis on 
work, its ultimate lack of content, find their validity in 
this root. 

The promise is unfulfillable first, because man will 
never be transparent for himself in history. This is partly 
for reasons best explored by Freud, that his lucidity and 
creative sanity is won in a difficult and fundamentally un- 
endable struggle negotiation with the archaic, but more 
generally that man’s being plunges right down into the 
depths of nature considered as a scale of life (theologically 
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this can be seen as a prerequisite of his priestly role); so 
that he or his works can never have the transparency of 
pure project, thrown in front of him into the future, as it 
were, but always lie partly hidden behind him. And 
second, related to this, the promise is unfulfillable because 
man needs, in order to come to creative terms with the 
archaic, to reach beyond himself and renew contact with 
the non-human, and I must add the more than human. 
From this point of view marxism represents no better 
solution than the enlightenment old-style. Man reaching 
out for some living source comes only into contact with 
the genus, the creative meaning is that of the genus, so 
that men are to live in a purely human, man-made world. 
But what will this world express? Man. But there is some- 
thing ultimately tail-chasing, self-referring in an infinite 
regress, about this. Man can celebrate himself as the being 
who understands and can transform, but the celebration 
has no point unless the understanding glorified is of some- 
thing, and the transformation inspired by something else. 
Marxism seems caught in the circle of the whole European 
spiritualist tradition, which underlies enlightenment 
thought, that in raising men above nature (including his 
own nature) it leaves him without interlocutor and there- 
fore with nothing to say. This can be as devastating an 
error when man is taken generically as when he is taken 


individually. 


II 


This is obscure and too sweeping. I hope now to make it 
clearer and less onesided. What remains of vital impor- 
tance in marxism, I believe, is the concept of the contra- 
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diction between private appropriation and__ social 
production—except that ‘production’ is too narrowing a 
word, even though Marx used it in a broad sense. 

The central idea has been re-expressed by many writers 
today with the aid of the concept of community. The 
linguistic and cultural community which is the locus of 
meanings from which the individual lives, or lives as a 
human being, this is one of the central ideas developed by 
the New Left—or rather put back on the agenda. Any 
notion of private fulfilment which doesn’t take account of 
its dependence on community is in a very real sense in 
contradiction with itself. 

I can best express the criticisms I want to make of 
marxism in terms of its interpretation of this breakdown 
of community into the self-stultifying private, which I 
believe is the essence of the theory of alienation, and the 
possible manner of its reconstitution. 

The marxist concept is of a human nature which is 
ultimately fully made. In the course of history (or pre- 
history) man is caught in a web of necessity which springs 
from a nature which is bigger than himself. This requires 
that the road to greater control over nature and hence 
freedom passes through class society, and hence alienation. 
But this necessity is overcome with the achievement of the 
classless society. In seeing man’s nature as made, Marx is 
breaking with Hegel. The subject of the Hegelian dia- 
lectic is not man, generic man, but the world spirit, that 
is, the spirit of not just man, but also the universe which 
surrounds him. This spirit comes to consciousness in man, 
and nowhere else (this is what separates Hegel from any 
theistic interpretation), but is still the spirit of more than 
man. In this way, man, even self-conscious rational man, 
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is seen as inseparably linked with a wider nature, so that 
the final synthesis, man’s highest development, retains 
intact the more primitive forms of life through which he 
has passed, his immediate existence, with his private de- 
sires, his attachment to a particular family or group, etc. 
These elements are subordinated, without being abolished 
or transformed. Marx’s split with Hegel here is what gives 
his theory its radicalism, as we can see in the Critique of 
the Philosophy of Right. The hegelian state keeps the 
lower forms within itself, notably bourgeois society. For 
Marx, the higher form must abolish the earlier, viz bour- 
geois society, and thus do away with the state as well. 

Now without following Hegel’s reasoning here, I think 
he is right against Marx on this basic point. Adult creative 
man is the product of phylogenesis and ontogenesis, can 
only come to be through a past which he can never fully 
dominate. Successful adulthood involves growing through 
the primitive stages of and coming to terms with the basic 
human drives, among which we must count not only the 
freudian libido, but the drives to possess, to control one’s 
surroundings, to be esteemed, among others. All of these 
can take creative or destructive forms. Sometimes people 
propose the simple solution of doing away with one or 
other of them, such as when hippies abolish the drive for 
power by flowers; but this is pure illusion. We don’t 
achieve the creative forms simply by wishing away the 
destructive ones. 

In a way the Tory stockbrokers are right, you can’t 
change human nature. Men start off from the same point 
always; they all pass through childhood, which means 
inter alia passing through forms of these basic tendencies 
which are healthy at their stage but incompatible with 
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maturity, that is, with the creativity, self-possession, self- 
acceptance, openness to others and to reality, responsi- 
bility, and hence happiness and freedom, which define full 
adulthood. Maturing is the painful process of growing 
beyond these forms to others; the creativity, responsibility 
of maturity must be so to speak expressed in the language 
of these basic drives; maturity just is achieving ways of 
living these desires which are creative, open, etc. 

Where the Tory stockbrokers are wrong is that in rising 
to mature forms a desire or drive doesn’t remain identical 
with itself; it is transformed. A desire is an intentional 
reality; it is defined by a certain fulfilment for a certain 
agent; when the nature of the fulfilment changes, then so 
do the desires of the person concerned. Human basic 
drives are thus not simple univocal forces, but rather 
dimensions of desire which contain immense possibilities 
of transformation. This is a fact distinctively about men 
as against animals, and it is one of the pre-conditions of 
human history. For the human community over time can 
develop new meanings and hence new forms of fulfilment 
for the perennial human drives. In this sense new de- 
sires are born in man, while animals continue their 
monotonous, species-determined round. 

Marxism is right against reductive empiricist psychology 
to see drives as transformable. Moreover it is right to see 
that the language of forms which permit transformation 
is developed by the human community over history, so 
that in this sense progress is a reality. But it does not take 
account of the fact that men still have to grow to reach the 
higher, creative forms; and the further human desire pro- 
gresses in this genuine sense, the more and more difficult 
growth can become. It is not just a matter of ‘socialising’ 
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a new generation, to use the jargon of sociology. Growth 
into the highest moral or spiritual forms of life of a civilisa- 
tion can’t be organised from the outside, but only abetted; 
simply because it involves growth into the most. far- 
reaching responsibility and self-activity on the part of the 
grower. 

And the higher the forms of desire, the greater the 
variety and intensity of forms of harrowing psychological 
(self-) destruction open to men. A recurring dialectic of 
human history is that a high form of spirituality no sooner 
breaks into human life than it is turned into an ideal 
which generates self-hatred of lower forms through which 
men have to grow to reach the higher. These lower forms 
are thus made into something unhealthy and cancerous, 
which in turn prevents their really being passed through 
and surmounted. The ideal then becomes unattainable, or 
attainable only in a perverted, self- and other-hating, 
spiritually death-dealing form. The history of the chris- 
tian, or indeed any other, religion is littered with examples 
of this dialectic at work. One has just to think of the sad 
story of the ideal of sexual purity, or the monastic ideal, 
or in a subtler way of the history of movements like 
franciscanism. 

But this dialectic does not only operate in religious 
history, it also plagues the advances of secular civilisation. 
The ham-fisted attempts of Soviet society to create com- 
munist man not only show its persistence, but also how 
unprepared ideologues fed on an exclusive diet of marxism 
are to deal with it. It is of course also evident in the west, 
and has been discussed in a typically reifying way in terms 
of the ‘repressive cost’ of civilisation. 

But I’d like to return to the main point and discuss the 
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relevance of this to the breakdown of community. 
Obviously the human community is essential to maturity 
as the locus in which new meanings and new forms have 
been worked out which provide the growing person with 
the language with which to attain his maturity. But this 
understates the case in a liberal fashion. It is not just that 
human history has developed a sort of repertoire from 
which the individual picks. Becoming mature involves 
finding a certain relation to the community. Already this 
is reflected in orthodox psycho-analysis, although within 
the narrowing atomistic presuppositions of Freud’s time, 
as a relationship within the cellular family, which carries 
the not entirely appropriate name of identification. The 
growing child overcomes the pure desire to have, possess 
the libidinal object, by another relation, that of identifica- 
tion with a parent. But as a really mature relationship, this 
must be seen as more than the replacement of a desire to 
have with a desire to be like; it is not simply the imitation 
of a model, this too is childish. In a mature form (which 
of course comes to fruition well after the oedipal stage) it 
is the coming to terms with another from whom one has 
received a great deal, including a good part of one’s own 
self-identity, and to whom one will be giving more and 
more in return as time goes by. 

But this basic relationship is reflected outside the family, 
too, in the larger community. Maturity is coming to terms 
with this community, so that one is neither simply a 
Passive unconscious reflection of its dominant meanings, 
nor caught in an unresolved relation of rejection which is 
part self-rejection, but an independent being aware of 
what one receives and ready to give in return, by helping 


to shape its future. This is not just to say that this is a 
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moral ideal, it is an essential part of maturity; it is in- 
volved in discovering one’s own identity. 

What has been seen above as the growth into certain 
mature forms of basic drives can be seen from the angle of 
‘ego-psychology’ as the discovery of identity. For discover- 
ing one’s identity is deciding what kind of human being 
one is, and this involves adopting certain forms of ex- 
pression of the basic drives as being truly authentic for 
oneself, But the point about identity-formation is that it is 
not an individual matter. It is a cartesian-derived error to 
believe that man can define himself without reference to 
anything outside. Men decide who they are in terms of 
their relation to outside reality, and more particularly in 
terms of that outside reality to which they are related in 
the very basic way adumbrated above, that from which 
one has received and to which one gives in return. It is 
not hard to recognise here the basic relationship which has 
gone under the name of religion in its various forms, but 
before getting on to this I want to focus on its social 
dimension, 

Achieving this relationship to some community is an 
essential part of maturity, because it is our basic means of 
deciding who we are, of determining what human life is 
for us. The resolution of man’s identity problem carries 
him beyond the cartesian ego in two directions: it involves 
coming to terms with his own instinctual base, and dis- 
covering authentic forms of expression for his basic drives; 
and it involves relating himself to a greater reality outside 
as recipient-donor. And these two are related, for the dis- 
covery of authentic forms of expression is something 
which he owes to (some) human community; not just in 
the sense that he ‘got the idea somewhere’—forms of ex- 
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pression of basic drives are not just ideas which one can 
apply like cooking recipes—but in the double sense that he 
(a) can incorporate these forms in himself only through 
‘identification’, that is, through an attachment to others so 
that he can receive, and (b) through their incorporation 
can break beyond self-preoccupation so as to be able to 
give. Or, to put it in other terms, mature creative forms of 
expression of our basic drives are those which allow us to 
give and so take us beyond ourselves to a larger com- 
munity; maturing therefore involves coming to see oneself 
as authentically part of some wider reality; while at the 
same time the ability to see ourselves as part of this wider 
community requires that we be able to step beyond the 
inner problems of the self and attach ourselves to this 
larger current of life. Giving and receiving are reciprocally 
related. 

There is a certain indeterminacy which floats through 
the preceding paragraphs relative to the notion of a com- 
munity. This is obviously not a simple reality. It exists on 
many levels, not only the family, but the larger com- 
munity, which in turn exists on many levels, of which the 
political society is just one. Not all of these are of impor- 
tance when it comes to relating ourselves to a community 
which confers identity. But more, the community in ques- 
tion may go beyond the bounds of any empirically given 
group. This is even necessary at a certain stage of human 
development, for the empirical community has too many 
faults and limitations to carry all the burden of identifica- 
tion. Men are led to define themselves in terms of some 
more ultimate reality. For some humanists this greater 
reality can be the human race as an ideal community, for 
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others it is some further ground of being, for believers, 
God and the community he has called into being. 

Of course, this does not reflect an historical order. 
Religion is not born from the breakdown of society, but 
is there from the start. But in primitive society all these 
communities, that of God, of society, of the family, are 
one. 


Il 


It may be asked what all this has to do with the price of 
eggs in China, Well, I hope that it gives some kind of 
background against which to discuss the fragmentation of 
community in capitalist society. But before going on to 
discuss what consequences this has, I’d like to draw out 
more clearly the implications of secing it against the back- 
ground I’ve tried to draw above. The fragmentation of 
the community must be seen as much in terms of the 
atrophying of the recipient-donor relation to ultimate 
realities as in terms of the atrophying of this relation to 
the empirical community. 

And this leads us into a discussion of the dissolution of 
the older forms of the sacred in capitalist/technological 
society, of the way in which the development of this 
society has dried up the springs by which the presence of 
the sacred in human life was periodically renewed. 

Obviously one of the principal ways in which men 
found contact with the sacred was the empirical com- 
munity itself, so that in earliest time the recipient/donor 
relation to one was barely distinguishable from that to the 
other. But even when they become differentiated, one can 
mediate the other, for example, in the belief in a divine 
foundation to earthly authority; or else in the public 
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architecture, worship, and so on, of a people, where men 
find the sacred. But men have also found the sacred in the 
extra-human world around them. Once again, in more 
primitive times the ultimate was not really distinguished 
from the natural realities which mediated it, but with the 
psalmist’s 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth his handiwork 


we have a separation and a mediation. 

But there is another way in which the ultimate was 
mediated, and that is through the forms of expression of 
drives which it legitimated. If seeing oneself in a 
recipient/donor relation with an (certain conception of) 
ultimate reality can be the vehicle for discovering one’s 
identity and adopting as authentic certain forms, then the 
maintenance of these forms of drive-expression, or char- 
acter, can be a way of maintaining contact with (that 
conception of) the sacred. 

Once again, in primitive society, contact with the sacred 
is mediated through all three channels without there being 
a sharp distinction between them. Natural ‘hierophanies’, 
the sacred basis of society and the forms of character which 
are called forth are in some kind of unity. But later some 
may assume prominence over others. In historical times, it 
has been not uncommon for the society to cease to be a 
mediating agent—the political society, that is—and then 
the role may be taken by other societies, churches, sects, 
movements, etc. This has been prominent in the history 
of the christian faith, for obvious reasons. But the modern 
post-reformation age has been a time in which a great 
part of the weight of mediation fell on the character-form. 
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This has been true not only of protestantism, but of many 
streams in counter-reform catholicism as well. Society, 
nature, even the church has assumed a less important role 
(except, of course, indirectly: society has obviously played 
a role in maintaining certain character forms). This has 
been the case, for instance, in that family of spiritualities 
which is referred to as the ‘protestant ethic’. 

The thing about modern capitalist/technological society 
is that it has eroded contact with the sacred at all these 
three levels, First, as I mentioned at the beginning, the 
stance towards nature implicit in the development of this 
society, as matter to be transformed, tends to undermine 
any mediating role which the surrounding universe might 
play. The deistic vision of the universe as a beautiful piece 
of clockwork turns out to have been a half-way house 
along the road to a completely desacralised vision of the 
cosmos. Second, the development of this society has 
broken up and remoulded the human community, and 
moreover done so to serve largely productive goals. As a 
result, the community itself has come to be seen as an 
instrument—designed for the furtherance of individual 
happiness on the classical liberal view. But even where 
this view is not dominant, the tearing up of traditional 
society to serve the ends of production serves to desacralise 
it. Thus, as I shall come back to later, the problems of 
Soviet society are not all that different from those of 
capitalist society. 

Both these forms of desacralisation have called forth 
responses of course. One of the great themes of ro- 
manticism was an attempt to rediscover a relationship of 
meaning with nature. While the desacralisation of society 
posed even greater problems, since willy-nilly men have 
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to belong to society and to give a considerable part of 
themselves to support it, some surrogate had to be found. 
Modern nationalism is the most widespread substitute re- 
sacralisation; which very often has the effect of cutting 
men off from the ultimate. (Once again Soviet need to 
resort to nationalism underlines the fundamental identity 
of situation.) 

One might think that the mediation of the sacred, 
blocked in nature and society, would concentrate all the 
more in counter or partial societies, such as the churches, 
as indeed was the case for early christians, alienated from 
the Roman imperial structure, as well as from the Jewish 
nation. But here we come up against one of the radically 
new features of technological society: that it has so com- 
pletely and radically and pervasively transformed our 
environment, that no partial society within it can gain 
enough purchase to create a counter-environment. The 
only place where this can be attempted is where the en- 
vironment of technological society is at its thinnest, in the 
country. But the cities so totally and intimately shape the 
pattern and rhythm of life for their denizens that there is 
not enough left over to give body to another form. The 
churches thus wither. This is symbolised in the dwarfing 
of cathedrals by skyscrapers built by insurance companies, 
but the reality bites deeper: the city moulds church-goer 
and non-church-goer alike (the smog pollutes for the just 
and the unjust), and will not leave room for the expression 
of any different meaning, except that one act of going on 
Sunday to church. Alone, this becomes meaningless for 
many. 

The city of technological society, as the surrounding 
world seen from technological society, is opaque to the 
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sacred. The natural environment is seen as transformable 
matter; but the man-made environment is also without 
meaning; it is simply the result, or corollary, of the drive 
for production of individuals and corporations married 
with the drive of individuals to escape the resulting un- 
livable environment towards the margins. The fragmenta- 
tion of community is the stamping out of public mean- 
ings. The result is a retreat of faith into a realm of private 
meanings. It is remarkable how a decline in church-going 
has gone along with a spread of a diffuse, unstructured, 
publicly unexpressed and inexpressible spirituality or sense 
of the divine. 

But this touches more than man’s relation to the sacred. 
Technological civilisation produces a privatisation of life, 
an attempt to solve by private meanings the basic prob- 
lems of existence—discovery of one’s identity, adherence 
to fundamental values, etc—which goes along with the 
private solution to the material problems of life, shelter, 
living standard, and so on. The destruction of public 
meaning is a powerful incentive for one as for the other. 
It powers as much the flight to the suburbs as the search 
for a private meaning to life. 

If this approach is right, then the privatisation of life is 
not a tendency exclusive to capitalist society. It arises from 
that feature of technological society which is the creation 
of a man-made environment of unprecedented scale, 
which at one and the same time (a) isolates man further 
from the natural environment, (b) leaves less and less 
room for counter-environments of partial societies, and 
(c) destroys public meanings. It is fairly clear how 
capitalist/technological society does this; but we can see 
also how a ‘socialist’ society could produce the same 
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results, if the public meanings expressed were not 
authentic, and were felt by the people as alien or without 
life. For as technological societies they would have char- 
acteristics (a) and (b), and to the extent that their public 
meanings were unauthentic they would have (c). There is 
some evidence that this is the case to some degree with 
Soviet and some East European socialist societies. In 
Poland, for instance, a continued sense of the regime and 
system as alien has stultified their socialist experiment. 

Modern technological society tends to undermine in 
turn the third channel of mediation of the sacred, which 
certain traditional forms of character have been. The 
search for private meaning and private affluence in a 
society where the searcher cannot make these meanings 
public again, for he has no hand in shaping it, places the 
burden of expression on consumption. To a large extent, 
the language in which private meaning can be expressed 
is the choice and deployment of the goods the individual 
can command. It has, of course, always been the case that 
we speak through consumption, what is new today is that 
this is a language for private meanings, not linked with 
public ones. This is what distinguishes the Chevrolet from 
the ikon. But an orientation to private consumption under- 
mines not only the protestant ethic, but other character 
forms based on ascesis or sacrifice which mediated a sense 
of ultimate reality. 


IV 


The privatisation of life. This, of course, is the liberal 
dream, so we are in the heart of the ideological debate in 
western society. The privatisation of life is the open 
society, where individuals choose, from a counter stocked 
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with an ever larger variety of life-styles, their private 
pattern. Against this, socialists point to the contradiction 
between the private search for affluence and the social 
creation which lies at the base. 

But the argument is a complicated one. For the root of 
the socialist case, that the result of technological society is 
to create a single global environment that can only be 
tackled as a whole, is so obtrusive a fact that it cannot help 
but force itself onto liberal consciousness. The very scale 
of this environment forces certain collective decisions. For 
instance, pollution of air and water is becoming a major 
hazard in industrial society. In many ways we are in 
danger of upsetting the ecological balance, to our grave 
disadvantage and perhaps irrevocably. The contrast be- 
tween private affluence and public squalor, and its effects 
on human happiness can be brought home to liberals 
without changing their basic premisses. The need to make 
the urban environment habitable against noise, rush, 
overcrowding, impossible transportation conditions; the 
need for over-all planning, regional development, all these 
manifestations of the necessity for collective control over 
the indivisible process of social production are palpable 
to all. 

The great obstacle to action in these areas is private 
property, including not only large interests, but also the 
investment ordinary people have in the privatisation of 
their lives. But it is impossible for anyone to resist the 
intellectual case for action against pollution or for re- 
structuring cities to fit humans instead of automobiles, the 
creation of epicentres, adequate public transport, etc. The 
hassle is always over ‘how far we want to go’, “can we 
afford it?’, ‘won’t it raise taxes too high?’, etc. Property 
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fights a kind of indirect battle, a guerilla war (highly 
successful) against reform. 

But there is also a more basic disagreement with liberal- 
ism concerning the value of privatisation itself, and not 
just the degree to which it has to make concessions to the 
needs of public planning. In terms of the discussion in the 
previous section the privatisation of life involves cutting 
men off from the community and from the ultimate under 
any description, whether theistic or purely humanistic. 
And this means a stunting of their growth as human be- 
ings which has results both for themselves and for society 
as a whole. 

In us society today one can see the result of this on the 
affluent middle class in the form of the unresolved identity 
crisis. Young people growing up within the privatised 
family are cut off from the reference points which they 
need to discover their identity. Many float in uncertainty 
and inarticulate experimentation. This can’t be interpreted 
as simply a phenomenon of transition from one environ- 
ment to another, for it doesn’t strike the person who has 
climbed into the affluent middle class, but his children. 
The father had a determinate privatised goal which may 
not have played a role in the forming of his basic identity 
(formed already in the Irish, Italian or Polish ghetto, say). 
The children cannot see this goal as having the same 
value, but the privatised mode of life of the parents offers 
them nothing else, it provides no windows to the broader 
world. One can look on this identity crisis as a transition 
phenomenon in the sense that it seems to strike less the 
children of the already established middle class. There the 
higher level of personal culture seems to open some win- 
dows (on to what perspectives in a society where there is 
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so little possibility of acting out the meanings discovered? 
—this is to raise another question). But what guarantee is 
there that the mass of the new affluent will join the ranks 
of the bluebloods? How will those with unresolved 
identity crises bring up their children? 

Part of the answer comes in the form of one of the most 
widespread and depressing outcomes of an unresolved 
identity problem, conformity. This is not the democratic 
conformity that de Tocqueville saw in earlier America, 
the small-town intolerance of difference. The contem- 
porary phenomenon is the product of fear and uncertainty 
of self, a lack of identity which drives people into a con- 
formity which makes general acceptance of one’s life-style 
a substitute for genuine self-acceptance. This produces the 
absurdity of a series of private meanings which are all 
identical. Privatised conformity goes along with the crea- 
tion of the bogus community, as in the modern corpora- 
tion, where the fears underlying conformity are made to 
power a group-loyalty which is completely unauthentic. 

Another result of privatisation is the terrible effect on 
women who are literally imprisoned in the home. Im- 
prisoned because the home gives out on nothing wider, so 
that bringing up children is a solitary job without public 
meaning. The weight of giving it more than purely 
private meaning falls entirely on the relationship between 
the couple, while the husband is often pulled by a whole 
gamut of pressures to produce which takes him out of the 
home, or else flees it in order to find his own way to 
escape privatisation in meaningful work of some kind. 
The relationship very often cannot take the weight that 
reposes on it. 

These pressures are made worse by the fact that the 
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privatised world produces its own ideals, which like all 
ideals can serve to destroy and depreciate the life on which 
they feed. The ideal here is of the ‘fulfilled’ person, a per- 
son who has found some expression which fulfils him or 
her. The emphasis is on the fulfilling nature of the activity, 
Not its intrinsic worth. Cut off from larger reality, many 
people seek privatised fulfilment, and not finding it feel 
that their lives are wasted. They feel a sense of anxiety and 
failure at not finding it; or else they demand this fulfil- 
ment of something that can’t yield it to the full; for 
instance, they demand too much again of marriage, and 
then feel cheated and bitter not to get it, and depreciate 
what is valuable there. They sense meaninglessness in a 
world cracking at the seams with meaning. 

One could go on relating the effects on the individuals, 
but more potentially grave are the effects on the society as 
a whole. It is not just that privatisation tends to make 
people oppose collective control, but by cutting people off 
from the ultimate, it tends to reduce their capacity to 
respond to others in solidarity. Men have always suffered 
limits to their sense of solidarity. But in the past, lack of 
solidarity with those distant was compensated by the in- 
tensity of solidarity with one’s own tribe or group. The 
privatised life tends to eat away at human solidarity in 
general. There remains the type of solidarity which goes 
along with that sense of community which remains, of 
which the most powerful form is nationalism. People are 
still ready—all too ready—to fight for the group to which 
they are attached. But basic human solidarity, the response 
to need which Rousseau termed sympathy, seems to 
atrophy in privatised urban civilisation. 

Now capitalist society may move further away from 
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exploitation of the working class as such as workers 
organise in unions and wield their political power. But 
this will not prevent another great cleavage from opening 
up, as we already see in the usa, between the affluent and 
the poor; between those who can make it by using the 
techniques open, including group activity like unionism, 
and those who cannot. When as in the usa this division 
goes along in many cases with a racial one, a really tragic 
gap opens. In the United States today the latest avatar of 
the American dream, viz the privatised consumers’ mode 
of expression, is strangling the country. It is the working 
class, largely old immigrant communities, recently risen 
out of the slums, who take the lead in defence of their 
status and property values by keeping the Negroes 
hemmed into the ghettoes, where they can develop a rich 
hatred for white America until it bursts out in what has 
correctly been called insurrection in Watts or Detroit. 

But it is foolish to point the finger. It could happen any- 
where if the bonds of solidarity weaken. And outside of 
common appurtenance to a closed community, solidarity 
can only be strengthened by renewed contact with ulti- 
mate realities. But to nourish this kind of contact, we need 
to reverse the pull to privatisation, to recreate public 
meanings. 

On the other side of the barrier, the lot of those who 
haven’t made it in a privatised society is full of unsuspected 
suffering. It is not just the sense of failure that goes with 
poverty in a country whose basic goal is private affluence; 
it is also that the society is in no wise geared for those who 
are unsuccessful. To the extent that cities are built for any 
human beings, they are built for the affluent who can 
escape. The central city environment can be seen as a 
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waiting room for those expecting to ascend into the 
American dream; but for those who are denied entrance 
it can look like a prison. 


V 


The picture of mature capitalist society which emerges 
from all this is of a technological society which creates a 
man-made environment which tends to be void of public 
meaning, and therefore sets in train the pressures for 
privatisation, coupled with a structure of ownership which 
pits the major productive organisations, with all the power 
that they can yield, alongside the investment of many 
members of the society in privatised meanings, against 
any effort to gain collective control over the development 
of the society or to express public meanings. Mature 
capitalism must be seen as a meshing of these two. It is 
Not just the private ownership of the means of production. 
Not only has this been transformed, so that the power of 
the institution no longer reposes with the fact of the 
private ownership of shares, but rather in the existence of 
the large-scale private corporation dedicated to accumula- 
tion and bringing up within itself a race of cadres who 
define their goals and measure their success in terms of 
the growth of the organisation. But the power of the cor- 
poration is seconded by the widespread investment in the 
search for private meanings which is entrenched by 
capitalist society itself in a kind of vicious circle. In face 
of this the task of socialism is still to focus the common 
purpose and to bring about the primacy of collective 
control. 

It may not be thought that this differs very much from 
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the marxist view. There already is a difference in that the 
investment in privatisation is not considered to be depen- 
dent purely on the capitalist structure of the economy, but 
has its roots in technological society itself. But in reality 
the differences go deeper. 

For the exigencies of creating a really socialist society, 
one where a technological civilisation can express authentic 
public meanings, go further than just abolishing private 
ownership of the means of production. It means the 
creation of a community with which men can identify, 
with which they can maintain a recipient/donor relation 
constitutive (in part) of their identity. But a community 
of this kind must help to link men to what they consider 
to be the ultimate realities, otherwise it will appear to 
them as being of secondary importance, of largely instru- 
mental value, and not a community which can call forth 
a recipient/donor response. 

This point is fully catered for in marxism, for on this 
view the ultimate reality is the genus man as fully un- 
folded in the nature that man has created for himself. 
Thus all that separates man from the ultimate reality at 
the end of pre-history is the gap between genus activity 
and private appropriation. Abolish the latter and men 
return to the ultimate realities. Moreover, this fact also 
becomes clear to them, because the basis of ideological 
consciousness disappears, so that the stage is set for the 
expression of universally acknowledged authentic public 
meanings. That for marxism the ultimate reality is generic 
man fully developed is shown by its view of religion as a 
form of ideological consciousness in which human powers 
are alienated. 

On the view I’m presenting here this hope is unfounded. 
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Generic man is not the ultimate reality, but on the con- 
trary man can only attain maturity by reaching beyond 
himself. Moreover, man can never be fully in control of his 
generic nature because it extends out of his reach into the 
pre-rational and the pre-human. He can never be trans- 
parent for himself. On my view the marxist promise of 
transparency is a kind of collectivised and historicised 
cartesian dream. Like the original cartesian dream, it is 
breached both above and below, both in being immersed 
in a less-than-human nature and in being placed before a 
more-than-human ultimate reality. 

If this is so then it is not enough to re-appropriate what 
is alienated in private property. This will not achieve 
transparent control over our generic nature. But then nor 
will it secure authentic community; for this requires that 
we find a common sense of ultimate reality as well, and 
this is made difficult if not impossible by the fundamental 
lack of transparency of man for himself. 

Here we come to another major difference with marx- 
ism. Because of the belief in communism as the real 
solution to the enigmas of philosophy, all lack of trans- 
parency in the present dispensation is laid to the door of 
class society. This means that the picture of the classless 
society leaves no room for difference of views over funda- 
mental matters; present day marxist societies have an 
established religion. But if the hope of full transparency is 
doomed to remain unrealised short of the parousia, then 
any future society has to allow for fundamental diversity 
of meanings. 

We thus rehabilitate one of the most cherished values of 
post-romantic liberalism, the autonomy of the individual 
to develop in his own way. The importance of this value 
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is underlined if we see the process of maturing as a growth 
in responsibility, as an autonomous relating to a greater 
reality. It follows that the attempt to impose meanings is 
likely to damage that autonomy which is the basis of real 
maturity, so that just as in the case of oppressive ideals, the 
forced imposition of the higher form bars the way to its 
genuine attainment. 

But are we not in a bind? We must try to express 
genuinely public meanings, and yet there is no prospect of 
agreed authentic meanings concerning ultimate realities. 
Moreover, we must respect the diversity of meanings in 
order to safeguard the autonomy of individual develop- 
ment, Have we not taken with one hand what we have 
given with the other, declared the. futility of radical 
socialism, and justified the basic tenets of liberalism? 

I don’t think so. The fact that we do not agree on 
fundamentals does not prevent us from expressing public 
meanings. For what we share (what is widely shared in 
the modern world) is a concern to discover ultimate reality 
coupled with a much greater humility and uncertainty on 
all sides concerning the tranquil possession of truth. We 
are in a civilisation where several evolving conceptions of 
ultimate reality (that to which man relates most funda- 
mentally as recipient donor) are in dialogue, very often 
within as well as between men. Why can our civilisation 
not express this? 

The notion towards which I am groping here is that of 
a society in public dialogue. Suppose for instance our cities, 
as well as being reconstructed the way outlined above in 
the last section, were to contain a genuine living centre— 
not just a place to go to shop, or work, or go to the theatre, 
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but a place where people could come and touch the centre 
of a civilisation; an environment which apart from being 
tailored to suit the relaxed human presence would present 
through the media of architecture, art, music and film the 
most important ideas, ideals, preoccupations and realisa- 
tions of the civilisation. These buildings, films, etc, would 
be brought into being by different groups in the society 
and would reflect its diversity. Or again, another way of 
expressing this central concern with the dialogue over 
fundamentals would be to increase dramatically the possi- 
bilities for continued self-cultivation throughout life, 
which would also involve using all the media. 

Through the use of all the media, including architec- 
ture, we could thus create an environment which would 
reflect genuine public meanings and do something to re- 
create a genuine community in technological civilisation. 
Moreover, unlike previous pre-industrial communities, 
this would be founded on equality, expressing meanings 
not only shared by all but increasingly elaborated by 
larger and larger proportions of the population. 

The notion of a dialogue society is the one that grows 
out of the conception I have been elaborating here. It is to 
be distinguished from the complete harmony of Marx’s 
communism. But it is also distinct from the ideal behind 
liberal reform. The kinds of reforms I mentioned in the 
last section which can be shown to be necessary on liberal 
assumptions not only stop short of the attempt to recreate 
public meanings but also are all such that they can be 
carried through even in a thoroughly élite-run society: 
pollution can be combated, cities reconstructed, regions 
developed, all from on top. But the attempt to recreate 
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public meanings requires increasing democratisation, not 
only at the over-all level, but also in the community and 
work-place. Public meanings imposed from on top are 
dead, while a genuine dialogue can only be maintained in 
a society whose members are increasing in responsibility. 

Four other differences of my view from marxism or 
marxist-derived policies could be mentioned here. The 
first concerns the emphasis on work. This arises from the 
marxist notion that man makes his own nature. On the 
view I’m presenting here the shaping of the environment 
becomes more important than the work process itself. 
Curiously, this leads to a partial convergence with ortho- 
dox marxism. I don’t think that workers’ control can 
answer all the hopes that are often laid on it in revisionist 
theories. Workers’ control is immensely worth-while in 
its own right as one of the ways of humanising work, and 
above all removing another form of tutelage and thus 
moving closer to a responsible and democratised society. 
But the brunt of overcoming ‘alienation’ can only be 
borne by the transformation effected at the level of the 
whole society; at this level the worker is not different 
from any other citizen; we re-appropriate our society 
collectively or not at all. 

Secondly, we cannot see the mass of the people (all 
except the ‘exploiters’) as potentially revolutionary in 
advanced capitalist society. It is not just false consciousness 
that weds substantial numbers to the status quo, but their 
investment in privatisation. Given the actual conditions 
of technological civilisation, this is far from being an 
irrational or illusion-induced position. Of course, it in- 
volves insulating oneself from certain cardinal values, but 
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this is not the same thing. Thus we cannot afford the illu- 
sion that we are speaking for a virtual if not yet actualised 
vast majority which is about to turn on ‘the bosses’. We all 
have to win a struggle with ourselves to bring about 
socialism. 

Thirdly, connected with the above, it flows from my 
view that the achievement of socialism can never be the 
total victory held out at the end of the marxist road. The 
victory over privatisation will always be partial. Socialism 
will always be more or less resisted, and the political 
reality will always represent a line of compromise, which 
may be more or less advanced on the road. 

Fourthly, where marxism sees the democracy of the 
classless society as unprobleiatical—it flows naturally 
from the harmonious condition of man after class society 
has been overcome—I see it as a difficult achievement. 
Learning to run their own affairs equally and justly is an 
achievement in history, and like all achievements it has to 
be reached for and successfully attained by each new 
generation. Moreover, we have a long way to go before we 
reach the summit of attainment in this field. Thus doc- 
trines which hold that the road to democracy lies simply 
through the abolition of some institution like private 
ownership of the means of production, or foreign rule, or 
neo-colonialism, or whatever, are so much illusion—de- 
rived from the purest source (J. J. Rousseau) but illusion 
none the less. Self-rule is learned difficultly through the 
evolution of institutional structures and ways of operation 
and organising. Moreover it has to be learned on several 
levels to make a really socialist society, not just on the over- 
all political level, but on the local level, and at the place of 
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work, and so on. It is of no help to depreciate it in one 
place in order to enhance it elsewhere. Although demo- 
cracy expressed through parliamentary institutions is in- 
complete, this is no ground whatever for wanting to set it 
aside in favour of some other form. We need this form 
too, and if we become less capable of working it, we will 
not thereby become more capable of working others. 

All this leads to some important conclusions in the field 
of political tactics. The conclusions I draw, while not fol- 
lowing rigorously from the above are: (1) That the fight 
of mainstream social democracy is still worth fighting, 
though it can’t be the only one; (2) That all opportunities 
should be seized to create as of now to the extent that the 
media can be mobilised, the beginnings of the expression 
of the kind of public meanings mentioned above. To a 
great extent opposition to socialism springs from an 
inability of the average person to see the potentialities im- 
plicit in technology to create an utterly different environ- 
ment. One demonstration, however small, is worth ten 
thousand articles. (3) That we should exploit the obvious 
places where even on liberal grounds private property 
needs to be overruled by collective control. These are get- 
ting more rather than less obtrusive as technology pro- 
gresses, and they can constitute a powerful lever of 
progress towards a socialist vision. 

But what I am also suggesting is the more far-reaching 
thesis that marxism needs to be left behind as the guide 
for socialist theory. That any socialist theory will owe a 
great deal to marxism is evident, and the above paragraphs 
are no exception to this rule. But socialists need a renewed 
conception of the goal at which they aim, in short, of the 
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socialist society; and unreconstructed marxism is too 
full of simplifying illusions to provide this. In Iris Mur- 
doch’s phrase, we need a new house of theory; in the old 
marxist mansion, the winter winds break in and the roof 
leaks in summer. We have to move. 


The new 
revolutionaries 


Stuart Hall 


It seems to me that we are living through a long revo- 
lution, which our best descriptions only in part interpret. 
It is a genuine revolution, transforming men and institu- 
tions; continually extended and deepened by the actions 
of millions, continually and variously opposed by 
explicit reaction and by the pressure of habitual forms 
and ideas. Yet it is a difficult revolution to define, and 
its uneven action is taking place over so long a period 
that it is almost impossible not to get lost in its excep- 
tionally complicated process. 
[Raymond Williams, The Long Revolution | 


This paper is about the growing radical and resistance 
movement among American students and youth, black 
and white. It tries to evoke some of the complex polarities 
and contradictions which run through that movement; 
but it also points to the vigour, variety, courage and revo- 
lutionary thrust which has decisively broken through the 
American political consensus. Of all the many phases of 
‘the long revolution’ in contemporary industrialised socie- 
ties, this is the one ‘which our best descriptions only i in 
part interpret’, which is ‘difficult to define’ in its ‘uneven 
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action’. Thus the trajectory of this movement poses politi- 
cal questions of an existential and theoretical kind to 
European critics and sympathisers alike. Many of the 
contributions in this volume discuss the struggle for a 
‘common culture’ in the context of a long but ‘genuine 
revolution, transforming men and institutions’, In this 
paper I have tried to look objectively at one effort to 
transcend, through politics and through cultural rebellion, 
the ‘revolutionary’ and transforming experience of the 
most sophisticated industrial capitalist system on earth. 
Whether this movement is so absorbed by and within the 
transforming modes of that society as to be unable to sur- 
pass them, or Tepresents an extreme surpassing in a situa- 
tion of extremity, is one of the questions we most need to 
answer. The politics of the American movement has some- 
times been called the ‘politics of apocalypse’. It has also 
‘been called ‘the politics of despair’. 


I 


The young American generations of the early fifties were 
characterised by their conformity, political quiescence and 
unproblematic adjustment to the established social order. 
It was the period of McCarthy, Dulles and the Korean 
War. Politically, a cordon sanitaire marked off the area of 
legitimate politics from outer fellow-travelling darkness. 
The young were referred to as “The Quict Generation’— 
and later as “The Uncommitted’ (by Ken Kenniston, in 
an important study with that title’), It was against this 


"Kenneth Kenniston, The Uncommitted, Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1965. See also K. Kenniston, ‘The Sources of Student Dissent’, and 
other articles in Journal of Social Issues xxin, 3 (July 1967). 
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background that we remarked the rise of the so-called 
‘Beat Generation’. In the beat poets and beatniks of the 
early and middle fifties was signalled the first real genera- 
tional breakaway. Affinities between the beat poets, novel- 
ists and ‘fellow-travellers’ and the hippies of the sixties are 
worth noting. The two scenes are linked through one 
charismatic figure in the hippie pantheon, dean of the 
beats, poet and guru, Allen Ginsberg, (Ginsberg’s ‘career’ 
might provide almost an archetype of the development of 
‘the underground’ in the last decade.) Both beats and 
hippies had strong enclaves on the West Coast, that sun-lit 
and orange-blossomed El Dorado on the far-side—the 
exotic, oriental, side—of the great heartland of middle- 
class America. City Lights, where Ferlinghetti first set up 
shop and opened his cultural home-from-home for beat 
generation writers, poets and travellers, is still open in the 
North Beach area of San Francisco. Both represented a 
generational withdrawal from traditional American mores 
and values, Both movements had intellectual preoccupa- 
tions, though of an eclectic kind. Both regarded the 
expressive media—poetry in the case of the beats, acid- 
rock and psychedelic art in the case of the hippies—as 
central to their counter-culture. Both showed a fascination 
with eastern religion and mysticism—the beats with Zen, 
the hippies with Indian music and the sacred books of the 
I Ching. Both movements relied on the use of hallucino- 
genic drugs. Both adopted the disguise of foot-loose mendi- 
cants, road hoboes and the poor. Both were wanderers in 
the land of Time and Life Inc. In one sense, then, the 
hippies represent a return to the latent ideological positions 
and the locales of the original generational revolt. 

It is more difficult to assess the significance of this mood 
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of cultural disaffection in relation to the second phase in 
the development of the generational underground: the 
politicisation of student campuses identified with such 
climaterics as the sit-ins and civil rights struggle, the birth 
of ‘Students For A Democratic Society’ (sps), ‘Student 
Non-Violence Co-ordinating Committee’ and the ‘Com- 
mittee on Radical Equality’ (sncc, core), the development 
of the peace movement, anti-Vietnam and then draft re- 
sistance, the ‘Free Speech Movement’ and the Berkeley 
revolt. But an account of the growth of political resistance 
in the United States would be a brief story without these 
events. There certainly was half a generation between the 
beats and the political activists. The beats were, on the 
whole, non- or post-students, who opted for a thorough- 
going bohemianism both in art and life-style. They by- 
passed the university as a focus of revolt. This is not to 
deny the proto-political thrust implicit in the beat genera- 
tion: a poem like Ginsberg’s Howl was a powerful polliti- 
cal/cultural critique of American society, made in 
apocalyptic terms. But by and large the beat generation 
was not committed to political action or programme. 
Indeed, their very avoidance of all the modes of traditional 
political activity, especially as understood in Europe, was 
taken as a symbol, not of their political engagement but 
of their withdrawal from commitment: a response to the 
hostile climate and to the pressures of such organisations 
as the House Un-American Activities Committee, whose 
job it was to patrol the ideological frontiers established 
internally by the cold war. 

The shift from the first phase—the beats—to the second 
—the student activists—thus represented a certain kind of 
break in mood and continuity. The beats could take root 
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in society in those very few places where it was possible to 
build bohemian communities, or on the open road. 
Middle-class America did not approve of the beats and 
their style of life, but in an open, fluid society with a 
strong tradition of movement and a highly-inflected ethic 
of individualism, the beat option could be viewed as a 
relatively safe, relatively containable phenomenon.’ The 
student activists, however, had nation-wide foci: the 
university campuses. In contrast to the beats, they saw 
themselves as actively concerned with social change, 
developing new political strategies and tactics, focusing 
primarily on four issues: race, poverty, reform of the 
universities and the war. They moved in to an active 
engagement on these four fronts. In turn, this movement 
towards activism widened, objectified and de-personalised 
the issues. There were problems ‘out there’ in the real 
world, as well as tensions, anxieties, estrangement and 
‘hang-ups’ inside the head to worry about. In Wright 
Mills’ phrase, private troubles had been converted into 
public issues by this change in political tempo. Mills him- 
self pointed some of the political meaning of this changed 
tempo in his ‘Letter To The New Left’, which first 
appeared in New Left Review.’ Students could join what 
the political journals (for there was also a revival of politi- 
cal journalism, in magazines like Studies On The Left and 
New University Thought) came, increasingly, to call ‘the 
movement’. The ‘enemy’ could now be confronted (the 


*The beginning of the end for the beat movement is often dated by 
the appearance oF Ginsberg on the cover of Time. For a similar effort 
by Time to absorb the hippies, see their issue of 7 July, 1967. 

"8 New Left Review 5 (September-October 1960). Reprinted in Power, 
Politics and People, the collection of Mills’ papers, edited by I. 
Horowitz. 
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notion of ‘confrontation’ drawing again on Wright Mills’ 
view that the first task was to give a name and a shape to 
an anonymous ‘corporate irresponsibility’): southern 
racists at the lunch counters and on the inter-state buses, 
poverty in the southern backlands and in the northern 
ghettoes, the Pentagon by peaceniks in anti-war demon- 
strations, the university administration in the campus 
square. 

At the same time, one should not discount the lines of 
continuity between the beatniks and the activists, in terms 
of their evolving ‘world-view’ of what American society 
was really like: for just here the nightmare vision of 
American politics and culture, captured in the apocalyptic 
rhythms of Howl, fused with the more ideologically and 
sociologically sophisticated view of American society which 
sustained (once again, often only as a latent ideology) the 
political revolt of student militants, black and white. 
The activists learned a great deal from the beats and took 
over many of their communialistic, anarchistic, libertarian 
and existential features: but they translated these into a 
distinctive political style. Racialism they interpreted as the 
cancer within, giving the lie to the general assumption 
that in the ‘affluent society’ America had attained para- 
dise on earth. Paul Goodman’s phrase—‘compulsory mis- 
education’—pointed to something fundamentally wrong 
with the values, ideas and educational goals being so 
efficiently impressed through the education system: the 
‘growing up absurd’ of large sections of American youth. 
Michael Harrington’s Other America revealed the struc- 
tural poverty behind the affluent facade. Many critics had 
drawn attention to the role of the mass media and the 
‘big lie’ of manipulation, persuasion and public relations. 
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Finally, Cuba and then the Vietnam War became a sym- 
bol of America’s neo-imperialist role in the world. It is 
not that these questions had ever been absent from the 
radical ethos of American political life: racism was already 
the focus of protest by groups as distinct in their organisa- 
tion and style as the Naacp and Martin Luther King’s 
Southern Leadership Congress. The critique of mass cul- 
ture was first forcefully articulated in a magazine like 
Dissent, with extensive, if withering, roots in the ambience 
of American trotskyism. The question of war and nuclear 
weapons was kept alive as an issue by pacifist radicals like 
A. J. Muste and in journals like Liberation. America’s 
‘neo-imperialist’ stance was being constantly defined in the 
pages of Monthly Review. Still, it was only in the period 
of student activism that these issues and questions made 
contact with a ‘movement’ of people anxious, willing and 
able to do something about them. At this point in time, 
English commentators, noting with pleasure the break 
in the American political consensus, could nevertheless 
often be heard to observe that the main difference between 
the British and the American political scene was the exist- 
ence, in Britain, of an organised socialist and labour 
movement, capable of generalising such political questions 
for the whole society and taking them into the heart of 
the political system. In the light of subsequent events, in 
particular the bureaucratic degeneration of the Labour 
Party, it is questionable how real this distinction was. But 
it gave British radicals a tone of superiority vis-a-vis the 
intensely youthful, anarchic, anti-ideological, free-wheel- 
ing character of the growing American movement. 

This widening of the issues, and the more activist 
tactics, the deep-rooted political intensification of activity 
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among students, marked a decisive watershed between 
the essentially pre-political revolt of the beatnik phase and 
the activism of the late fifties and sixties. Nevertheless, one 
wants to insist on continuity. The two phases, in my view, 
represented the evolution of a related phenomenon: the 
unfolding of a generational underground. Even as free- 
dom riders moved off campus into the segregated South, 
they took with them the feeling that this was another 
engagement in the extended struggle between youth and 
age. This contrast had and has become so much a part of 
the mystification of social experience in our times, that it 
is worth while saying that the contrast had real—as well 
as symbolic or ritual—significance in the American con- 
text. The onslaught of McCarthyism on mainstream 
American radicalism did in fact open up a gulf in political 
experience between those pre-war generations which had 
matured in the depression, the new deal and the tradi- 
tional left, and which were badly savaged in the interven- 
ing years, and those whose informal political education 
began with Truman, Eisenhower, Foster Dulles and the 
cold war. Politically, the old in terms of age were also often 
‘old’ in terms of political affiliation and ideology, either 
still caught in the swirling backlash of left sectarian poli- 
tics or slipping away into a form of liberal quictism. No 
doubt there were real and important arguments about the 
Soviet trials and the murder of Trotsky; no doubt it had 
been difficult to keep the political lines clear in the confus- 
ing atmosphere of the early cold war. Still, to the younger 
people, the hold of the long past over the political imagina- 
tion of the fifties appeared increasingly dangerous, need- 
ing somehow to be liquidated. If one adds to this political 
undercurrent the whole ‘religion of youth’ which sustained 
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the mass culture of the fifties,‘ it is not difficult to see how 
a generational conflict came to be superimposed on 
political and cultural conflicts. 

The activists and the beats, then, shared not so much an 
ideology or a programme as a political style. Both move- 
ments were existential, decentralised, participatory, anti- 
élitist. They were suspicious of ‘vanguard’ leaderships and 
of self-contained and self-validating ideologies. Critics of 
the movement—Irving Howe, editor of Dissent, has always 
been one of the most eloquent—did not perhaps see that 
the way ‘the movement’ tried to guard against the political 
manipulation was not by arguing the issues out again in 
ideological terms, but by developing types of organisation 
and styles of action which, in their very openness, pro- 
vided some sort of existential barrier to organised penetra- 
tion and subversion. For beatniks and for activists, radical 
dissociation from middle class norms had to be lived 
through rather than spoken about. Personal relationships 
could not be sacrificed to political goals, just as men could 
not be manipulated into dissent. Involvement was the 
currency in which commitment had to be cashed—a wit- 
ness and testament to the capacity of ordinary men to raise 
up, within society, counter-institutions and to pose counter- 
definitions to those which kept the ‘American Way of 
Life’ safe and stable for ‘democracy’. The emphasis was on 
‘participatory democracy’ (the term was coined principally 
by the sps in their statement issued at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan in 1962,° but this statement simply defined more pre- 

4C£ for example Bennett Berger, ‘The Youthfulness of Youth Cul- 
tures’, Sacial Research xxx (1963). 
5 The text of the ‘Port Huron Statement’ is given, along with other 


documents by P. Jacobs and S. Landau, The New Radicals, Pelican 
1966. 
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cisely what was an already prevailing mood); on working 
directly at the grass roots, thereby attempting to by-pass 
those bureaucracies of leadership, whether in the labour 
unions or in the negro movement, which had, in their 
view, been partially incorporated into the system: the stress 
was on ordinary men and women once again (here, too, 
Wright Mills’ phrase is most apt) becoming ‘agents in the 
history-making process’.* This makes the movement sound 
like an American version of the narodniks, and certainly 
there was a pronounced element of populism in its thrust, 
with all the romanticism this entailed. Student meetings, 
from all accounts—like conversations in Kerouac’s On The 
Road—were most like endless collective therapy sessions, 
in which young people, in danger of being co-opted, via 
the university, into the dominant system of values, per- 
sonally talked and felt their way out of the collusive 
position and took up an active stance in opposition to the 
system, Both movements were convinced that ‘the Ameri- 
can sickness’ could be expressed as fully in personal/ 
psychic/cultural as in political terms. Here Norman 
Mailer’s metaphor’ of the totalitarian cancer at the heart 
of mass society seemed more relevant to ‘where it was at’ 
than the marxist debate about ‘increasing immiseration’. 
It followed that the activists shared with the beats a 
deep and profound alienation from the political styles, 
structures, organisations and ideologies of the past; and 
that, for activists, activism was a way of dissolving or 
liquidating the hold of the past over present and future: 
both the bad old Republican/Democratic past and the bad 


The concept is used by Mills especially in The Power Elite and 
The Causes of World War III. 

It appears throughout his later writing, especially in Advertisements 
For Myself and The Presidential Papers. 
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old stalinist past and the bad old cold war/quiet genera- 
tion past. Just as ‘tame liberalism’ was antipathetic to the 
modes of feeling in Ginsberg or Corso, so the frozen post- 
trotskyism of Dissent, the stalinism of the American Com- 
munist Party, the social democracy of Norman Thomas 
(so carefully differentiated from the fellow-travelling left) 
and the gigantic compromise of Republicans and Demo- 
crats seemed increasingly irrelevant to the developing 
political modes and crises of the present. Without guide- 
lines from the past and without blueprint or programme 
for the future, without having behind them organised 
labour or a mass movement with widescale working-class 
support, community organisers, voter registers and free- 
dom riders moved off to ‘do their own thing’—with that 
peculiar admixture of long-term naiveté and short-term 
sophistication which is, and was, so galling to their 
political elders and betters. For both beatnik and activist, 
white or black (for this was before the critical separation 
of the movement along racial lines) youth would have to 
cross its own generational river of fire, develop its 
own modes and forms of struggle. Above all, what both 
stages in the evolution of this underground movement had 
in common was a deep sense of the revolutionary nature 
of ‘the American experience’. America, it seemed, had 
transcended the terms of most traditional descriptions— 
and hence surpassed most traditional critiques. It was, 
literally, a new thing on the face of the earth: the first 
post-modern, post-technological mass capitalist society. It 
could only be described, encountered and changed by 
modes of feeling and forms of struggle equally revolu- 
tionary in their reach and purpose. Paradoxically, at its 
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most novel extreme, the movement was also most char- 
acteristically American: nativistic, populist, individualistic. 

We should recall the objective political and historical 
context to which the movement, at this stage, had con- 
stantly to refer itself. The mid-fifties were, essentially, the 
period of the enforced political doldrums associated with 
the figure of Eisenhower. Within and without the under- 
ground proper, there ran a deep and bitter disillusion- 
ment with the feeble stalemates, the nerveless consensus, 
of the Eisenhower period. This ascendancy was broken by 
the Kennedy victory—not simply the triumph of the 
Kennedy machine (a mechanism oiled, fired and manipu- 
lated in the finest American party-political style),’ but the 
wider terms of Kennedy’s assumption to power: the call 
to a renewal of active politics, the opening of the ‘new 
frontier’, the summons to youth, the Peace Corps, the high 
idealistic rhetoric of the acceptance speech, the arrival of 
the new men and the intellectuals at the White House. 
Norman Mailer was closest to putting his finger on the 
pulse of the moment, when he toyed with the notion that 
Kennedy could just be the first ‘hip’ president America 
had ever elected.’ It had the ring of metaphorical truth. 
In fact, the Kennedy period awakened and gave legitima- 
tion to more activism, idealism and engagement than was 
ever dreamed of in his philosophy: it stirred, but could not 
contain within the confines of his ‘new frontier’, a heady 

8 There is a note on the Kennedy Convention style in the same issue 
of NLR 5 in which Wright Mills’ ‘Letter To The New Left’ first 
appeared. See also, in the same issue, Kenneth Rexroth, “Ihe Students 
Take Over’. For the ambivalent attitude of the New Left to Kennedy, 


see Tom Hayden’s remarks in ‘The Old Left and The New’, American 


Scholar, Autumn 1967. ; 
°See the Presidential Papers. Again and again, one is struck by the 
insights of Mailer’s writing in this whole area. 
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and wide-ranging radicalism. The gap between political 
realities and political promise, once opened, never closed. 
Cuba, Vietnam, the Alliance For Progress, came to 
symbolise, not the more judicious and careful exercise of 
American power in the world, but the demystification of 
what the movement came, more and more, to label 
American neo-imperialism. The Peace Corps was not the 
ultimate expression of American idealism, but a skilful 
attempt to syphon off uncontainable radical forces among 
large sections of disaffected youth. And so the progressive 
disillusionment went. When, in 1964, at the Johnson- 
Humphrey nominating convention of the Democratic 
Party, the party refused to seat all but a token two of the 
delegates from the black Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party, it marked the end of the road along which, 
hypothetically, the Negro movement in the South and the 
Democratic Party had been supposedly marching. Four 
years later on, President Johnson’s continuation of the 
Kennedy Poverty Programme came to be understood, 
within the movement, not as an attack on urban poverty 
but as a way of ‘buying time in the ghettoes’. When it was 
pointed out, last summer (1967) that many young activists, 
recruited by the Poverty Programme, had played a part in 
the ghetto rebellions, one commentator observed that they 
must be the only revolutionaries on the payroll of the 
American government (not counting the professional revo- 
lutionaries in the cra). Thus, throughout the Kennedy 
and Johnson periods, what had always been at best a 
fragile coalition between political student activism and 
local militancy, and the legitimate structures of American 
politics, came to resemble rather a total and irrevocable 
split. Civil Rights found its focus, not in the White House 
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conferences (where an endless game of bargaining the 
NAACP against southern conservative Democratic senators 
seemed to be in progress), not in the Senate (where every 
piece of integrationist legislation seemed subject to infinite 
delay), less and less in the direct-action pacifism of Martin 
Luther King and the integrated boycotts, more and more 
in ‘grass-roots’ political activity, in a radicalised sncc, in 
Afro-Americanism, in Malcolm X, in the northern 
ghettoes, and finally in ghetto insurgency and the 
Black Power movement. The thrust which took the black 
movement beyond the White House, also in the end took 
it beyond white liberals and, finally, the white radical 
movement itself. 

In this period, the underground developed an image of 
the American socio-political system which owed more to 
Howl, An American Dream, the Naked Lunch and The 
Fire Next Time than it did to Daniel Bell’s ‘end of 
ideology’, Seymour Lipsett’s panegyric to ‘the pluralist 
society’ or J. K. Galbraith’s ‘countervailing power’. In 
this collective image”—nowhere precisely defined, but no 
less powerfully charged for all that—it was more realistic 
to see corporate power and privilege in American life, 
joined with the political and military élites, serviced by 
the multi-universities whose task it was to channel people 
into the system, and the mass media, which distracted 
people from attention to major issues and processed or 
absorbed dissent: a seamless and powerful complex of 
interlocking bureaucracies, which had nevertheless be- 


10 The hostility to and suspicion of ideology has often been remarked 
in the literature coming out of ‘the movement’. Nevertheless, certain 
strong and repeated themes do recur. Cf the various documents in the 
Jacobs, Landau collection, op cit. 
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come the only history-making agencies in the society; with 
a soft sell at home for those included in and paying their 
dues to the affluent society, and a hard sell overseas— 
especially in the Third World: Vietnam, napalm, cta 
subversion, advisory missions to South East Asian govern- 
ments, etc—what Marcuse called ‘one-dimensional 
society’. Many of the traditional agencies of reform and 
change had disintegrated under the complex pressures 
exerted by this structure of power—the liberal middle class 
won over by affluence, the white working class bought in 
by the labour contract. There was, then, only one force 
capable of providing Marcuse’s ‘other dimension’—the 
‘negation of the negation’: the underground—a rough 
coalition of disaffected youth not yet paying dues to 
middle-class conformity; the poor and unorganised, not 
yet in the collusive control of the unions; the whole 
spectrum of so-called deviants, casualities of the system— 
addicts, prostitutes, hustlers, drop-outs, delinquents, and 
schizophrenics; and, most powerfully of all, those for 
whom there was no room in ‘corporate liberalism’s’ many 
mansions—the blacks. 

This is not a historical sketch, and many important 
distinctions, qualifications and extensions which ought to 
be made in such a sketch cannot possibly be included. 
However, it is important to follow this trail through to 
the point where this very rough and amorphous attempt 
at a coalition, a ‘movement’ in name only, composed of a 
shifting and changing set of groups and groupings, 
a chain of contacts with no greater organisational struc- 
ture, often, than could be contained in an address book of 
‘contacts’, split three ways. The costs of this style of 
politics should not be underestimated. They were the costs 
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of a commitment to extremity in the face of an extreme 
situation. The underground political life, lived with its 
full existential commitment and intensity—as large num- 
bers of students, black and white, who have gone into the 
movement over the last five years, live it—claims its 
casualties. Only in the British cnp and Committee of 100, 
in recent years in England, has one been so aware of the 
phenomenon of a movement consuming its own children. 
Such ‘scenes’ are, inevitably, littered with casualties of 
campaigns—and those are to be counted in something 
more than personal and individual terms. There was a 
deepening process of withdrawal, not simply from tradi- 
tional political life, but from the very structures of 
legitimacy, the mores and value-system of middle class 
American life. To go this way is to be cut off from the 
psychic and societal supports which most people simply 
take for granted. It is to occupy the position of a per- 
manent opposition. At the same time, and parallel with 
this, was the growing political disillusionment. Small 
scale and decentralised political organisations have to cope 
with built-in instability, especially if their cadres consist, 
largely, of students and youth, But there was another kind 
of instability at work. The critique of American life and 
society was now so thorough-going, the demands for 
social change so widespread that, though local battles 
could be won, it was difficult to carry the whole campaign. 
Thus each encounter was followed by an escalating sense 
of frustration, the rapid replacement of one leadership by 
another, more radical one. sps, the key white student 
organisation, has passed through a series of redefinitions 
of policy and programmes, though they have fared better 
than other organisations in keeping new leaderships in 
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touch with old ones. sncc, one of the key organisations in 
the black struggle, moved from the early integrated, non- 
violent oriented struggle in the South, through the aug- 
mented militancy of Stokeley Carmichael, to the 
revolutionary separatism of Rap Brown. The civil rights 
struggle is now less concerned with the attempt to register 
voters and build up political organisation in the South, 
and more concerned with articulating the causes and 
formulating the demands underlying the rioting and re- 
bellion in the desperate conditions of the northern city 
ghettoes, under the banner of Black Power. And Black 
Power represents both a grimly realistic assessment of the 
true conditions of power and social realities in the ghetto 
and, at the same time, a more desperate, isolated and 
extremist strategy. The increased polarisation of American 
political life, powered in almost equal proportions by the 
American involvement in the Vietnam War and the 
ghetto rebellions, has been, I suggest, precisely matched 
within the microcosm of the movement itself. 

The second phase, then, is still in full spate: though 
political activism has, for the time being, split into two 
distinct camps and strategies, along racial lines. And yet, 
parallel with this, and in some respects depassing it, we 
come to the third phase: the psychedelic revolution. The 
hippies are one stage further on, one degree further out, 
along the same frontier charted by the beat generation, 
the student activists. In the extremity of their modes they 
match the Black Power movement: in the modes of their 
extremity, they mirror it, in reverse. The process of dis- 
illusionment and drop-out from the middle class way of 
life is here almost complete: but the political charge has 
taken root, once again, like an unexploded detonator, in 
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the mind.” The hippies represent a return to the bohemian 
extreme of the revolutionary spectrum: they recover that 
hinterland first explored in the nightmare poetry of the 
beats, and first powerfully expressed in Mailer’s prophetic 
essay, The White Negro. In that essay, Mailer sketched 
out the path of psychic extremism which those with the 
courage to follow the American nightmare right through 
to the very end would be obliged to follow. When you get 
to the end of the world, there is nothing left to do but to 
fall off the edge. In Mailer’s view, beatniks were precisely 
such voyagers in the dark. In the days before Civil Rights, 
the underground life of the Negro, the music, argot, 
rhythms of the hustlers and night cats of the black 
ghettoes, exerted a powerful appeal to the hipster. To stand 
outside the pale of the middle class way of life of White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant America was to look for a 
symbolic identification, at least, with all those groups of 
men and women who inhabited the under-life of American 
society: and no man stood further down than the negro. 
In the white beatnik’s exploration of the submerged side 
of the American dream, the man he was most likely to 
encounter in that forbidden psychic journey was his black 


"Tt is on this bleak scene that a phenomenon has appeared: the 
American existentialist—the hipster, the man who knows that if our 
collective condition is to live with instant death by atomic war, rela- 
tively quick death by the State as univers concentrationnaire, or with 
a slow death by conformity with every creative and rebellious instinct 
stifled (at what damage to the mind and the heart and the liver and 
the nerves no research foundation for cancer will discover in a hurry), 
if the fate of Twentieth Century man is to live with death from 
adolescence to premature senescence, why then the only life giving 
answer is to accept the terms of death, to live with death as an imme- 
diate danger, to divorce oneself from society, to exist without roots, to 
set out on that uncharted journey into the rebellious imperatives of the 
self.” From “The White Negro’, in the section on ‘Hipsters’, Advertise- 
ments For Myself. 
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counterpart, committed by the very conditions of his 
existence to the ‘hip’ round of life. Mailer did ask, in that 
essay, where white voyagers would turn when the black 
man was no longer available for symbolic identification.” 
The answer is that such men and women—hippies, for 
example—turn to the American Indian. After Malcolm X 
and Newark and Watts, hippies can no longer find a 
sympathetic counter-culture in the orbit of black ghetto 
life: and no black militant—to whom a hippie is a son of 
white America rich enough to want to be poor—could 
tolerate this new form of cultural patronage. Hippie 
society, then, unlike beat society, is strikingly a part of 
white America. 

Still, as Leslie Fiedler long ago remarked,” the Indian 
has played a peculiarly symbiotic role in the imaginative 
universe of American literature and culture. The taking 
on of the dress, costume, beads, ritual emblems of the 
American Indian, like the philosophic rationale found in 
the mystical religions of East and Far East for the use of 
hallucinogenic drugs (mescalin and peyote and cannabis), 
and the movement back to rural reservations and the 
weaving to plaintive music and the chants—these are all 
part of the long love-affair (it is, of course, a love/hate 
affair) between the sons of white men and the sons of the 
brave. At one level, then, the retreat from the values of 


12 This point, and others in the subsequent paragraphs on the hippies, 
is based on a longer study of themes and latent meanings in hippie 
sub-culture. Cf ‘The Hippies: An American Moment’, forthcoming 
Working Paper, Centre for Cultural Studies, Birmingham. Parts of that 
paper overlap with this, but fuller evidence is offered there of the 
relation of the hippies to political structures of feeling. 

8 For example, in essays in End of Innocence and Love and Death 
in the American Novel. On recent developments in youth culture, see 
Leslie Fiedler, ‘The New Mutants’, Partisan Review, Fall 1965. 
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white middle class society is expressed (but never argued 
about) in the very identification made with values, beliefs, 
styles, emblems, philosophies, ways of life, modes of per- 
ception as far as anyone can get from the mainstream 
legitimacies of American dominant culture. Indeed, hippie 
culture only begins to make sense if it is understood as an 
attempt to counter, line by line, every given value of 
middle class society by its opposite. Naturally, in keeping 
with the bohemian/existential mode which runs like a 
thread through every phase of development in the under- 
ground, this ‘negation of the negation’ is expressed, lived, 
adopted, used, worn—but never fitted into any rational 
pattern of explanation or ideological scheme. That is be- 
cause the hippies, following out subjectively what Mailer 
earlier made explicit, as a ‘revolution in the mind’, not 
only distrust (as their student activist counterparts do) 
ideology but suspect (post-McLuhan) the whole 
rationalistic/rationalising, sequential, causal, linear modes 
of logic and perception. But the eclecticism of hippie cul- 
ture, raiding past and present cultures in a sort of Lévi- 
Straussian bricolage manner for apparently unrelated 
fragments and emblems, does form a pattern when the 
implicit modes and values of hippie society are seen as 
dialectically counterposed to the sacred values of ‘straight 
society’. At one point in the paper to which I have re- 
ferred" I simply drew up a list of those oppositions, and 
this might be the most convenient way of making them 
clear. 


‘straight’ ‘deviant’ (‘bent’) 


affluent poor 


4 See note 12, p. 198. 
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advantaged disadvantaged 
white Indian 
urban-industrial pastoral or urban-arcadian 
sophisticated simple 
knowing Naive 
adult childlike 
male/female youthful 
masculine feminine 
genital ‘polymorphous perverse’ 
work play 
pain pleasure 
emotional control expressiveness 
postponement of gratifica- 
tions immediacy, existential now 
anxious relaxed 
linear logic analogical logic 
word image 
power love 
force flower 
individual communal 
orderly anarchic 
planned spontaneous 
routine unorganised 
instrumental expressive 
clean scruffy 
society self 
body mind 
reason empathy 
objective personal 


To put it no higher, then, hippies and drop-outs of one 
sort or another share with the more politicised youth an 
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implicit critique of and a common response to the main 
modalities of American middle-class life. As with white 
activists—though not with black—this is a response to 
middle-class mores largely by middle-class youth, just as 
it is a rejection of the multiversity by, on the whole, the 
more (rather than the less) intelligent students, and a form 
of resistance to the influence and binding character of the 
mass media by children and heirs of the media: if they are 
utopians, they are utopians born, reared and nurtured at 
the heart of the media/cybernetic/information revolution. 
They, too, regard the ‘power élite’ as a liberal conspiracy 
(the epithet /iberal is as important there for catching the 
special character of American society as conspiracy): a 
conspiracy in which the old hold hands against the young, 
and President Johnson is a sort of Big Daddy who holds 
hands with ‘Mom’. The university, the focus of political 
activism, they have not so much ‘freed’ as abandoned (the 
Free University in New York was very much the product 
of a hybrid cross between extreme underground-guerrilla 
politics and psychedelics)—though they often hang around 
campuses as if continuing to ‘shadow’ their abandoned 
student role. Where the activists were most concerned with 
social and political exploitation, the third wave has re- 
turned to the preoccupation with the psychic and the cul- 
tural. Drop-outs find it hard to know which is, finally, 
more repressive or more damning: the economic exploita- 
tion of poor and black by rich and white, the persecution 
of deviants by the law, or the subterfuge, hypocrisy and 
self-estrangement caused to (and by) those who try to live 
an authentic life within the unauthentic routines of ‘the 
system’, who are ‘hung-up’ by its conflicts, its status 
anxieties, its falsely-stimulated wants, its competitiveness. 
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It is hard, they figure, to choose between the external con- 
straints operating on black men in the ghetto, and the 
rigid regime of the protestant super-ego, the internalised 
strait-jacket of middle-class life. The first they have come 
to know, by trying symbolically to share the life and 
experience of the rejects of society: but the second they 
know intimately, from the inside, for it is a picture of 
their fathers and mothers, their own family life in 
caricature. Few hippies could or would give anything like 
so connected an account, because they so mistrust analysis 
and interpretation: but what the beats first generated as a 
form of cultural protest, and what the activists translated 
into the incomplete ideology of the ‘new politics’, the 
hippies have translated back again into an immanent 
existential philosophy of life. The experience of political 
disillusionment which has accompanied the wave after 
wave of direct assault on the system from black and white 
radical youth alike has been sedimented in the hippie 
alternative. They are the first, truly post-political genera- 
tion within the underground: post the new politics, as 
well as the old. And the dialectical shifts which have 
marked this generational underground from the first have 
by no means ceased to operate, as hippies retire a little, 
and black militants and city police commissioners prepare 
for another long, hot summer (1968) and the Johnson 
Administration, looking enviously at university graduate 
schools, prepare a further escalation in the Vietnam War: 


With this possible emergence of the Negro, Hip may 
erupt as a psychically armed rebellion, whose sexual 
impetus may rebound against the antisexual foundation 
of every organised power in America, and bring into the 
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air such animosities, antipathies, and new conflicts of 
interest that the mean empty hypocrisies of mass con- 
formity will no longer work. A time of violence, new 
hysteria, confusion and rebellion will then be likely to 
replace the time of conformity. At that time if the 
liberal should prove realistic in his belief that there is 
peaceful room for every tendency in American life, then 
Hip would end by being absorbed as a colourful figure 
in the tapestry. But if this is not the reality, and the 
economic, the social, the psychological, and finally the 
moral crises accompanying the rise of the Negro should 
prove insupportable, then a time is coming when every 
political guidepost will be gone, and millions of liberals 
will be faced with political dilemmas they have so far 
succeeded in evading, and with a view of human nature 
they do not wish to accept.” 


Il 


So far I have been trying to offer a tentative sketch of the 
emergence of a generationally-defined American resistance 
movement in the late fifties and sixties: and to suggest its 
variety, its strengths and limitations; its activism and 
sense of movement; above all its immediate and at the 
same time ambivalent and dialectical response to the 
whole American experience. This phenomenon sits in 
curious apposition to the on-going political debate within 
the European, and especially the British, left: a debate 
conducted with far more emotional restraint, oriented to 
traditions, experiences, forms of organisation, historical 
continuities quite alien to the climate of the American 


% Norman Mailer, ‘The White Negro’, op cit. 
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‘new politics’. Historical circumstances, of course, are 
significantly different; and the greatest errors would be 
committed by trying to flatten out distinctions and to 
make straight transpositions and borrowing across what 
are critical historical and ideological boundaries. Still, this 
is the place to remark the inability of the British left to 
account, theoretically, and to absorb into its ideological 
framework, an experience which, from the point of view 
of the global fate of the revolutionary left, is absolutely 
crucial. It is only a slight exaggeration to say that the 
British left—whether of the ‘traditional’, ‘new’, ‘sectarian’ 
or ‘moral’ varieties—could not have predicted that the 
American movement would have taken any one of its 
many contemporary forms. And this is not due simply to 
the fact that revolutionary movements are difficult to 
predict. It points to what I believe is a critical rift, in the 
inherited theoretical structures of the European left, be- 
tween theory and praxis, between their existential response 
to the political environment and their ideological 
apparatus.” I do not mean this to stand either as an un- 
qualified defence of the American movement, or as a 
wholesale condemnation of the British left. I do intend it 
to stand as a shaft against the mindless, anti-ideological 
nativism of the one, and the ideological rigidity and 
traditionalism, the complacence, now endemic in the 
other. 

In what follows, I try to raise to the theoretical threshold 


16 And not only in Europe. For debates on the American movement 
among Americans, sce, for example, Tom Hayden and Ivanhoe 
Donaldson vs Richard Rovere and Dwight MacDonald in ‘The Old 
Left and The New’, American Scholar, Autumn 1967. Also, the ex- 
changes in the ‘Is There a New Radicalism’ symposia in Partisan 
Review, 1965-66, and in Studies On The Left, passim. 
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certain disconnected themes and problems relating to this 
gap between theory and praxis. This conference has been 
preoccupied with a pair of concepts, both of them of 
fundamentally clarifying importance, from work which 
constitutes the foundation of critical theory in British 
‘new left’ circles: I mean the concept of ‘a common cul- 
ture’ and the notion of ‘the long revolution’. Both are 
drawn from Raymond Williams’ work, in books which 
represent a decisive step forward in critical theory”: and 
they derive their lasting power and force precisely from 
the effort—theoretical in the proper sense—of imaginative 
reconstruction and reinterpretation which enabled him to 
select out, from the bewildering complexity of modern 
experience, certain underlying revolutionary and trans- 
forming continuities: our revolution within the revolu- 
tion. It is our duty now to take these concepts further, to 
refine their meaning in the living political context. I have 
tried to do this in one small area, by counterposing to the 
notion of ‘the long revolution’ and ‘common culture’, the 
existential realities, in the American context, of the ‘short’ 
revolution and the politics of cultural conflict. In what 
follows, I try to point to unifying underlying contexts 
and problems. 


The ‘totalism’ of American life 


This is the existential setting for the emergent American 
movement. What happens in the internal political life of 
a society which is the hub, the vortex, the crucible of 
world politics? The American movement appeared at the 
precise historical juncture when the United States made a 
decisive thrust towards global hegemony. Heuristically, 


" Culture and Society and The Long Revolution. 
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one can see this thrust as separated into two phases: the 
period of Soviet ‘containment’, centred on Europe, and 
expressed in terms of nuclear military strength and the 
system of strategic alliances; and the period of the struggle 
to contain revolutionary movements throughout the Third 
World. It was in the second phase that the us assumed a 

direct and overt counter-revolutionary and neo-imperialist 

world role. The distinction between the two phases was 

not, in fact, ever clear-cut: Nato was always paralleled by 

sEATO, the intervention in Greece, Italy, Turkey and else- 

where in Europe matched by the Korean war. But Cuba 

can be seen as a pivot between the two phases—a historical 

moment in which the us achieved, simultaneously, the 
‘cooling out’ of the confrontation with the Soviet Union 
and the escalation of counter-revolutionary wars and sub- 
versive penetration in the Third World. 

The goals, interests, structures and ideological drives of 
a society are nowhere so clearly expressed as in the im- 
perial, neo-imperial and colonising context. Nothing so 
de-mystifies developed, complex industrial societies as to 
see those structures being impressed by force or subversion, 
imposed through the mobilisation of massive skills, tech- 
niques, resources, defended by aggressive military power 
or established in their most stripped and skeletal form in 
less developed, more ‘primitive’ and explosive settings. 
Nowhere are the contradictions of American technological 
sophistication more transparent as when brought to bear 
against village, forest, dirt-track or enclave in the Vietnam 
hinterland. 
Not only has America’s thrust towards a global presence 

unmasked the system abroad: it has led to a total mobilisa- 
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tion and adaptation at home, as the conflicts and stresses 
of this historical ‘mission’ are absorbed in the domestic 
context. Contemporary American life has become a 
‘microcosm’ of the system’s conflicts abroad, and the 
global problems are resumed internally. In this period, 
American society becomes a ‘total’ system: mirroring and 
refracting internally every type of conflict, from the most 
primitive to the most advanced. Thus, in the Afro- 
Americanism of the Black Power movement, in the en- 
demic problems of negro poverty in the ghettoes and in 
the feudal traditionalism of the white South, America ex- 
periences internally the problems of backwardness: at the 
same time, in structural unemployment caused by uneven 
automation, in the dependence of crucial sectors of the 
economy, scientific and technological research, on the war 
and military effort, America confronts problems which 
belong to the most advanced stages of capitalist economic 
and social development. The contradictions then ramify 
and interpenetrate: the sophisticated weapons and tactics, 
stalemated in the Vietnam jungle, are brought back home 
to pacify the rebellious enclaves in Newark, Detroit, 
Chicago and Watts. The polarisation and extremity of 
American political life is a product of this world-historical 
trajectory. 


Bureaucratic modes of organisation 


In their internal modes of organisation, American 
economic institutions have evolved furthest of any 
capitalist society in the direction of routinisation, 
rationalisation and bureaucracy. These trends, central to 
all capitalist—and, to some extent, to all industrial— 
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economies of scale now penetrate not only the productive 
process but also other spheres, including the critical areas 
of the education system. Questions of depersonalisation, 
bureaucratic routines and controls, absorption into organi- 
sation careers and so on arise forcefully in the very educa- 
tional institutions (like the universities in a society with 
higher education on a mass scale) which are responsible 
for inducting the young into the occupational structure 
and socialising successive generations into the legitimating 
norms and goals. As educational spheres become in- 
creasingly ‘one-dimensional’ with the economic, political 
and cultural value-structure of the society, so increasingly 
do the conflicts tend to cohere around the points of passage 
into the system. The ‘multiversity’ is a piece of ‘plant’ as 
complex and expensive, as subject to administrative 
routines and controls, as amenable to managerial manipu- 
lation, as any corporation. The universities, however, un- 
like the corporation, have roots in another tradition—the 
tradition of free-speech, criticism of existing ideas and 
values, self-fulfilment, the disinterested pursuit of relevant 
knowledge, the notion of the moratorium from com- 
pulsive pressures, the concept of the community of 
scholars: and the more ‘liberal’ the university, the more 
apparent does the contradiction become between these 
traditional liberal objectives and the horizontal integration 
and absorption of ‘the higher learning’ into the modes of 
technical organisation and control characteristic of other 
parts of the system. This makes the university a focus of 
conflict, a test-case, on a microcosmic scale, of the wider 
society. It was inevitable that the off-campus experience of 
those students who had been involved in civil rights, etc, 
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should be transposed back into the campus situation: it 
was part of the evolving notion of America as a total social 
system, reproducing its routines at each level of society, to 
which we have earlier referred. Mario Savio, a spokesman 
of the Berkeley Free Speech Movement, put the point 
forcefully, if naively, in a speech delivered on the steps of 
the university administration building: 


As bureaucrat, an administrator believes that nothing 
new happens. He occupies an ahistorical point of 
view. ... Here is the real contradiction: the bureaucrats 
hold history as ended. As a result significant parts of 
the population both on campus and off are dispossessed, 
and these dispossessed are not able to accept this 
ahistorical point of view. It is out of this that the con- 
flict has occurred with the university bureaucracy and 
will continue to occur until that bureaucracy becomes 
responsive or until it is clear the university cannot 
function.” 


Psychic terrors of the system 


Not only is the system increasingly routinised and 
rationalised: it is also increasingly manipulative, inclusive 
and collusive in its modes of control. Alternative and 
critical goals and definitions are either ‘channelled’ into 
the rhetoric of ‘pluralism’ or ‘pacified’ out of existence by 
stimulated consumption or by the media. No social system 
can work for long without creating social mechanisms for 
the internalisation of its norms and values. Any political 
economy thus ‘produces’ its own psychic technology. But 


18 Mario Savio, ‘An End to History’. In Jacobs, Landau, op cit. 
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introjection of such compulsive and competitive drives 
cannot take place without compensating anxicties, tension 
and conflict at the psychic and subjective level. The area 
of conventional leisure has often been seen as a compensa- 
tory playground in which the ‘costs’ to the system of the 
career/work/guilt pattern of motivations, the strict emo- 
tional regime and the postponed gratifications of the ideal- 
type capitalist personality structure, find expression and 
release in the form of collective/private ‘play’. The 
sympathetic climate in American society for the theories 
of personal psychology and alertness to the language of 
psychoanalysis have often been related to these psychic 
‘costs’. So has the pervasive violence and aggressiveness of 
some aspects of American life. Young people, who seem, 
in European terms, so insulated from many of the ‘objec- 
tive’ problems in the social world, are nevertheless acutely 
tuned-in to the psychic damage, the personality disloca- 
tions and alienation, the ‘hang-ups’ which are, in their 
view, the result of the drive for personal authenticity 
within structures which are inevitably unauthentic. At 
this advanced technological level of capitalist culture, the 
harsh and repressive industrial disciplines are, in this view, 
replaced by the soft and manipulative internalised con- 
trols. The whole psychologically-inflected rhetoric of the 
American new left seems to have roots in this matrix of a 
gentle psychic terrorism. The point is made by Herbert 
Marcuse: 


Political propaganda and commercial advertisements 
coincide. The political economy of advanced capitalism 
is also a ‘psychological economy’: it produces and ad- 
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ministers the needs demanded by the system—even the 
instinctive needs. It is this introjection of domination 
combined with the increasing satisfaction of needs that 
casts doubt on concepts like alienation, reification and 
exploitation. Is the beneficiary of the ‘affluent society’ 
not in fact fulfilling himself in his alienated being? 
Does he not, in fact, find himself again in his gadgets, 
his car and his television set? But on the other hand, 
does false subjectivity dispose of the objective state of 
affairs?” 


This view is, no doubt, a too-simplified and undialectical 
view of American psychic experience: nevertheless, 
whether as true description or as self-fulfilling prophecy, 
it provides the backdrop for understanding the emphasis 
given in the generational underground to psychic and 
sexual liberation, to authenticity of subjective experience, 
to the liberation from the regime of the middle-class 
super-ego and to the imperatives of play (as against work), 
of expressiveness (as against emotional control), of the 
personal (as against the depersonalised) and of ‘the deviant 
experience’. Deviant behaviour, whether at the psycho- 
logical or societal level, thus becomes one of the most 
contested concepts in American social science: seen 
originally as behaviour marginal to the on-going main- 
stream of American social and cultural life, it is now 
viewed as the limits of tolerance which the system—any 
social system—imposes. Those who opt-out of the legiti- 
mations of society, like those who drop-out socially or 
From ‘The Question of Revolution’, an interview with Herbert 


Marcuse (made by Gunther Busch). Reprinted, New Left Review 45 
(September-October 1967). 
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economically, are not unfortunates who cannot make it 

individually, but collective casualties of a psycho-social 

reality: 
Social groups create deviance by making the rules whose 
infraction constitutes deviance, and by applying those 
rules to particular people and labelling them outsiders. 
From this point of view, deviance is not a quality of the 
act the person commits, but rather a consequence of the 
application by others of rules and sanctions to an 
‘offender’. The deviant is one to whom that label has 
successfully been applied; deviant behaviour is be- 
haviour that people so label.” 


The notion of exploring new and ‘forbidden’ (ie ‘success- 
fully labelled’)" experiences and modes of perception, 
which is a strong theme in the psychedelic phase of the 
movement, thus parallels the identification which the 
more activist phase makes with the real social and psychic 
casualties: delinquents, homosexuals, drug addicts, the 
unregistered, the unorganised, the poor, black people, 
schizophrenics—the ‘outsiders’, 


Agency and revolution 


This coalition of ‘outsiders’ does not, in any sense, con- 
stitute a ‘revolutionary class’. Delinquent kids may include 
Hell’s Angels, who “When push came to shove... lined 


2 Howard S. Becker, Outsiders; Studies in the Sociology of Deviance. 

“The parallels with the work in this country of R. D. Laing and 
David Cooper on schizophrenia are striking. For an explicit statement 
of the revolutionary character of schizophrenia, see The Politics of 
Experience and The Bird of Paradise, R. D. Laing. 
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up solidly with the cops, the Pentagon and the John Birch 
Society’ in October 1965 as well as the students, beats, 
hippies and others whom the Hell’s Angels attacked on an 
anti-Vietnam protest to the Oakland Army Terminal. If 
the police gave up their vigilant harassment of tsp takers 
and pot smokers, it is uncertain how many of them would 
continue an active guerrilla engagement with ‘straight 
society’. The unorganised, the unregistered, the poor and 
the black constitute something more potentially organis- 
able, something more structurally recalcitrant to the 
system. But, as Michael Harrington himself has argued, 
the poor do not compose a class—they are a sub-class or 
rather sub-classes at best, and the sources and causes of 
their poverty create as many internal distinctions as the 
condition of poverty itself makes for solidarity. The white 
urban poor are notoriously at their most conservative 
when urged to make common cause with the urban 
blacks of the city ghettoes and slums. And the blacks 
themselves, even discounting those who aspire most to 
being absorbed within the black middle class, have yet to 
be fully tested as a separatist revolutionary force. The coali- 
tion of youth and students is in these circumstances the 
most uncertain factor: defined by their youth, which can- 
not last, by their ability to postpone taking up careers 
within the structure for a time—but not forever ?—and 
subject to the pressure of ‘co-option’ by adult society and 
the mass media alike—in what sense can they be said to 
be carriers of a revolutionary consciousness? The question 
would be easier to answer if any other potential locus of 
sustained opposition and resistance was emergent else- 


where on the American political scene. The potential 
8+ 
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sources of such structural conflict are certainly there—in 
endemic unemployment, in the impact of automation, in 
social poverty, in the inequalities of wealth and oppor- 
tunity, perhaps in the negro revolt and the war. But these 
forces do not yet constitute anything like a revolutionary 
constituency in national politics. Indeed, if anything, the 
story is one of successful, if temporary, incorporation and 
collusion. Labour organisation has never had an indepen- 
dent socialist or radical base or political form on a mass 
scale in American politics: and the peak of what might be 
described as ‘trade union consciousness’ seems for the 
moment to have passed. Labour leaders, like Democratic 
party bosses and professional managers, are increasingly 
absorbed into the corporate structure of American society, 
and the labour contract, keeping pace with rising afflu- 
ence, is the upper limit of political demand. As contrasted 
with the poor, the dispossessed and the unorganised (in- 
cluding many lower professional and white-collar or public 
service occupational groups), the organised industrial 
labour force often constitutes (and functions as) an “aris- 
tocracy of labour’. There is certainly local militancy, and 
if the overall economic system were to run into real and 
prolonged trouble, they would provide the shock troops 
in a confrontation with the system. But at present this 
labour-Democratic Party coalition in the north is not a 
revolutionary constituency. 

The question of revolutionary agency, then, is posed for 
the American movement—and implicitly for European 
movements, where the same process of consensual incor- 
portion is well under way—in very sharp terms. The 
two situations are not similar: but in both contexts, the 
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gap between theoretical and real factors, and especially 
between the formal organisations of resistance and the 
fluid form of revolutionary consciousness, has to be theo- 
retically confronted. Either race, poverty and war are not 
the pivotal issues in American political life—or the role of 
the coalition of ‘outsiders’ in rupturing the consensus on 
these critical issues must penetrate further than it has into 
our theoretical structures: 


These young people no longer share the repressive need 
for the blessings and security of domination—in them 
perhaps a new consciousness is appearing, a new type of 
person with another instinct for reality, life and happi- 
ness; they have a feeling for a freedom that has nothing 
to do with, and wants nothing to do with, the freedom 
practised in senile society. In short, here is the ‘de- 
terminate negation’ of the prevailing system, but it is 
without effective organisation and is in itself incapable 
of exercising decisive political pressure. Only in alliance 
with the forces who are resisting the system ‘from 
without’ can such an opposition become a new avant- 
garde; if it remains isolated it runs the risk of 
falling victim to inoculation and thus to the system 
itself.” 


Wretched of the earth 


The “forces who are resisting the system “from without” ’, 
in Marcuse’s phrase, are, of course, Franz Fanon’s 


“Wretched Of The Earth’, the ‘one thousand five hundred 


22 Marcuse, op cit. 
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million natives’ of Sartre’s introduction to Fanon’s book, 
as opposed to the ‘five hundred million men’: 

you are rich because you are white, you are white be- 

cause you are rich. This is why Marxist analysis should 

always be slightly stretched every time we have to do 
with the colonial problem.... It is neither the act of 
owning factories, nor estates, nor a bank balance which 
distinguishes the governing classes. The governing race 
is first and foremost those who come from elsewhere, 
those who are unlike the original inhabitants, ‘the 
others’.” 
No doubt there are important historical, cultural and 
social distinctions between ‘the wretched’ of Latin 
America, Africa and South-East Asia. It is only vis-a-vis 
the colonial/imperialist power that all these men, to- 
gether, come to constitute systematically the dispossessed 
classes of the world on a global scale, and hence a 
potentially revolutionary force. This de-structuration of 
historic and cultural distinctions in the face of an advanced 
and hegemonic world force is the determining cause of 
the structuring of revolutionary movements in the Third 
World. The one provides the existential context for the 
other. On this model, those whom the system systemati- 
cally excludes and dispossesses, whether on a national or 
domestic scale, are, systematically, the carriers of a 
potential revolutionary consciousness. 

Thus the confrontation between the United States and 
the revolutionary movements in the Third World is 
paralleled by the confrontation between insiders and out- 
siders on the American domestic political stage. We spoke 


% Franz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, with an introduction by 
J-P. Sartre, London 1965 and 1967 (paper). 
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earlier of the symbolic identification of the beat generation 
with the negro, of the student activists with ‘the poor’ 
and of the hippies with the Indian. We have now to re- 
mark the identification of young people, black and white, 
with the insurrections and revolutions of the third world, 
the encroaching guerilla-ism of the most advanced young 
militants, the language and mood of ‘national liberation’ 
beginning to flower in the ghettoes, and the place of Che 
Guevara, Mao and Ho Chi Minh in the whole movement’s 
ambience. Commentators regard this as a sign of the deep 
isolation, the inner emigration, of the young revolu- 
tionaries. But inner emigration is one of the costs of pre- 
revolutionary activity. To identify internally with the 
enemy of the state is to give an objective reference, a 
presence of revolutionary dimensions, on the domestic 
political stage to explosive external forces. It is only in the 
context of Latin America and Vietnam that the slogans 
of ‘Afro-Americanism’ and ‘Black Power’ can be seen as 
international revolutionary slogans. 


Subterranean traditions of youth 


How much is the emergent generational underground a 
form of cultural dislocation rather than part of the politics 
of cultural disorder? How much is it part of the ambience, 
the mood and style of adolescent rebellion, rather than a 
serious and sustained political manifestation? In some 
ways, this is the most difficult question of all to answer. 
In his important article, ‘Subterranean Traditions of 
Youth’, David Matza* argues that delinquency, 


bohemianism, student radicalism are all established ‘sub- 
terranean traditions’ in American youth culture. Here 
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one encounters conflicts of either a transient or sustained 
kind in the adolescent adaptation to adult values. All 
three types of disaffection have been regarded as 
“threats” to the stability and order of an ongoing 
system’, and all three are ‘specifically anti-bourgeois’ in 
their trajectory, ‘opposed to the mechanised, organised, 
centralised and increasingly collectivised nature of modern 
capitalism’. Each subterranean tradition, however, has its 
own characteristics. For the delinquent enterprise, Matza 
selects especially the search for excitement, thrills and 
kicks, the interest in prowess, and aggressive manliness; 
for student radicalism, political idealism, populism and 
the evangelising spirit; for bohemianism, romanticism, 
the exaltation of spontaneity, primitivism, a dedicated 
poverty, the authenticity of expressive feelings, the pursuit 
of unconventional personal experience, hedonistic experi- 
ences and transcendence. The important point in Matza’s 
exciting and original article, however, is his suggestion 
that ‘Delinquency, radicalism and Bohemianism are the 
extremist versions of subterranean youth traditions.’ ‘Con- 
ventional versions of these traditions are experienced by 
broad segments of the youthful population.’ 


Conventional versions are reasonable facsimiles of sub- 
terranean traditions in which their more offensive 
features are stripped away or tempered.” 


*David Matza, ‘Subterrancan Traditions of Youth’, Annals of 
The American Academy of Political Science cccxxxvut (1961). See also 
Kingsley Davis, ‘Adolescence and the Social Structure’, The Annals, 
CCXXXVI (1944); Kingsley Davis, ‘The Sociology of Parent-Youth Con- 
flict’, Am. Sociological Review v (1940); and Talcott Parsons, ‘Age and 
Sex in the Social Structure of the U.S.’, Am. Sociological Review 1942. 

% David Matza, op cit. My italics. 
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If this view is in any sense broadly correct, there is a con- 
tinuous dialectical interpenetration between ‘conventional’ 
and ‘subterranean’ traditions, or between the more 
acceptable, containable and commercially-oriented and the 
more extremist variants in youth culture. Thus, from one 
point of view, the implicit values and characteristics of 
the generational underground can be considered as an 
attempt to generalise the values of the subterranean tradi- 
tions of youth and project them as trans-generational, 
trans-social and emergent-political values. In this perspec- 
tive, conventional youth culture is as much influenced by 
the more extreme and minority variants, as political 
radicalism or bohemianism among the young is threatened 
by absorption into ‘youth culture’. On the other hand, the 
persistence of these traditions, the generalising and widen- 
ing trajectories they have come to have in American cul- 
tural and political life, their hegemonic thrust, point to 
the existence of systematic and persistent structural dis- 
functions in the social system: conflicts and strains for 
which the influence of commercially-inspired and ex- 
ploited youth culture or some undefined notion of re- 
curring ‘generational misunderstanding’ are wholly 
inadequate explanations. The sociological sophistication 
of Matza’s typology, then, gives us another dimen- 
sion along which the current activities of the gen- 
erational underground can be understood, but it cannot 
be taken as ‘explaining away’ or even accounting 
for their emergent meaning and their projected political 
role. As Peter Berger reminds us: ‘Meaning systems are 
socially constructed’. ‘Individuals who change their 
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meaning systems must, therefore, change their social re- 
lationships.’ 


In fact, when we look at revolutions we find that the 
outward acts against the old order are invariably pre- 
ceded by the disintegration of inward allegiances and 
loyalties. The images of kings topple before their 
thrones do.... Non-recognition and counter-definition 
of social norms are always potentially revolutionary.” 


% Peter Berger, Invitation to Sociology. 


Mercy and revolution 
Walter Stein 


Can there be any true dialogue between mercy and 
revolution? I must confess that I find this the most deeply 
baffling question awaiting an answer in contemporary 
efforts among marxist humanists and radical christians to 
pass ‘from anathema to dialogue’. I take it as established 
that a serious conversation between marxists and christians 
is not only worth sustaining because it is better to ex- 
change diagnoses than missiles, but because we have come 
to feel that there is a good deal more to give and take 
among us than our anathemas had allowed us to dream 
of. Social analyses, frameworks of aspiration, and, in some 
degree, even our most ultimate ontological differences, are 
approaching mutual audibility. At any rate, we need no 
longer batter at the tops of our ideological voices at each 
other, or lapse into an alternative, unlistening silence. Yet 
the terrible tension between imperative and imperative— 
between mercy and revolution (though, in a sense, the 
imperatives are identical)—has hardly begun to be properly 
acknowledged, let alone authentically come to terms with. 


This paper is merely an effort to think aloud about these 
gk 
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problems.’ Wherever one takes them up, one finds oneself 
caught in apparently insurmountable contradictions. lf 
there is a dialectic that can resolve them, it will take more 
than a few thousand words—or indeed any number of 
words—to bring it into being: a sort of revolution in fact. 
Journals and conferences may interpret these contradic- 
tions; the point, however, is to redeem them. 

There are, I think, three major types of question that 
need to be faced: 


t Is there—what is—a christian rationale of revolu- 
tion? 

2 What should be the guidelines for a moral theology 
of revolution? 

3 How can christian theological and moral commit- 
ments be brought to bear upon essentially secularist— 
or at any rate pluralist—revolutionary movements? 


Most of the new thinking so far among christians of the 
left, including those associated with Slant and New 
Blackfriars, has been confined to the first of these sets of 
questions. And not surprisingly, since this is the level on 
which the viability of a marxist-christian dialogue is most 
basically at issue, and also where christians have most to 
learn and assimilate—and to learn within what limits to 
learn—from marxists. But what is most basic in such a 
matter is not necessarily what is ultimately most testing. 
It is easier to acquire a vocabulary of alienation and revo- 
lution, and even to define, and re-define, common frontiers 
of thought and commitment, than to live through—or 


1This paper was written before the assassination of Martin Luther 
King. It will be evident that this historically ironic act can only add a 
terrible sharpness to the dilemmas discussed here. 
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even merely to think through—the practical consequences 
of one’s commitments. Nevertheless, there are of course 
the most direct decisive relations between the kind of 
redemptive potentialities attributed to ‘revolution’ and the 
concrete historical exercise of ‘mercy’ towards which we 
shall seek to move, and we must constantly renew our 
awareness of these relations. 

I have indicated elsewhere? how I myself would want 
to place the notion of a total secular redemption through 
revolution, such as underlies Raymond Williams’ Modern 
Tragedy. It seems to me that, even in terms of christian 
redemptive mercy, there is enough truth—a truth that 
demands and commands—in this statement to commit us 
to revolutionary perspectives. But equally it seems to me 
that, even in secular-humanist terms, Williams’ kind of 
absolutising of ‘the long revolution’ ultimately over- 
stretches itself, and reduces absolute human meanings to 
relativities. What, then, would be the structure of human 
commitments that acknowledge the need for revolu- 
tionary transformations without identifying these trans- 
formations with ‘total redemption’? What are the 
implications—moral, social, ecclesial—of a politics de- 
fined and transcended by a kingdom whose laws of mercy 
and sacrificial redemption are already in some sense abso- 
lutely in force, yet for which, till the end of time, we must 
go on praying that it should come—and go on working 
for what we pray for? 

The fact that one is oneself so transcended by these 
questions that one hardly dares to allow oneself to ask 


* See my articles ‘Tragedy and Humanism’, New Blackfriars, February 
1967; ‘Redemption and Revolution’, New Blackfriars, March 1967; and 
‘Redemption and Tragic Transcendence’, Slant 15, June/July 1967. 
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them only makes it all the more requisite to ask them— 
and to insist that they should, again and again, be asked. 
This being so, any answers we may venture will inevitably 
have a most uncomfortable tentativeness about them, and 
will, anyway, fall far short of the answers we need to find 
or create. But if we seem conscious of apparently insur- 
mountable contradictions that claim us our first responsi- 
bility is to refuse to ‘resolve’ them by suppression—the 
very word ‘mercy’, and many of its established implica- 
tions, is perhaps in danger of such suppression wherever 
the concept of ‘revolution’ comes into currency. Alterna- 
tively, we may far too readily acquiesce in remediable 
tragic realities—remediable only by way of some sort of 
revolutionary change—acquiesce in the name of an inert 
compassion that fails to remedy. But there is a second type 
of pitfall in the face of this dilemma no less insidious than 
either of these suppressions—the tacit assumption that we 
can simply have it both ways. Has the Slant group always 
succeeded in avoiding this pitfall? Has there not been a 
tendency, in its growing impatience with just-war cate- 
gories, to dismiss the entire tradition since St Augustine 
as a corruption of gospel non-violence, and at the same 
time to sidestep any absolutely non-violent understanding 
of its revolutionary analyses and affiliations? 

The dilemma is to some extent masked by the 
peculiarities of British domestic politics. Everybody is 
aware that in a British context the term ‘revolution’ has a 
very different resonance from its use in relation to Viet- 
nam, or Bolivia, or South Africa, or even, as things are 
now turning out, the United States, But is sufficient 
allowance made for this fact in the New Left sensibility? 
So sharply do British problems differ from most of the 
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situations (different enough from each other) to which 
our thinking may apply that a proportionate existential 
exposure to the dilemmas of ‘revolution’ is here in fact 
impossible. This, however, makes it all the more urgent 
that the conceptual currency we employ in these matters 
should at any rate have behind it a full theoretical 
emphasis upon its hugely divergent global meanings. 

The moral problems we are here mainly concerned 
with are those that arise where revolutionary activities 
impinge within extremities of direct violent conflict. These 
are the contexts in which questions of ends and means— 
of, as Raymond Williams has it, ‘the price of the future, 
the heavy but necessary price’ (Koba 255)—necessarily 
force themselves into the centre of our vision. It is here 
that the dilemmas of justice and human compassion search 
out the credentials of our commitments. Where do we 
stand in relation to such conflicts? 

I have turned this question over and over in my mind, 
and I cannot find any way of grappling with it that does 
not involve some sort of modified appeal to those ‘accom- 
modations’ of the gospels to the experienced communal 
needs which gave birth to the concept of justifiable war. 
I am using the phrase ‘justifiable war’ or ‘justifiable vio- 
lence’ in place of the more usual form ‘just war’ by way 
of a reminder that, at its best, the tradition sought to 
rationalise the tragic tolerance, within a tragic historical 
disorder, of a disordered commitment to order, rather 
than to issue a licence, such as the just-war notion was to 
become, for the ‘consecration of violence’. And I speak of 
a ‘modified appeal’ to this concept of justifiable violence 
to make clear from the start that this kind of tragic 
tolerance must itself be essentially provisional and in 
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constant process of being transcended, being itself pro- 
gressively intolerable in the perspectives of redemptive 
mercy. 

This is a complex way of seeing the rationale of 
justifiable violence, but not, I think, an evasive one. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that anything simpler is an 
evasion both of men’s directly experienced historical needs 
and of the progressive incarnation of the kingdom within 
the endemic violences of history. 

Something like the unhappy ‘accommodation’ in- 
augurated by St Augustine is, it seems to me, the 
inevitable and valid consequence of planting the kingdom 
(like a mustard-seed) within a world disordered, and 
ordered, by violence—a world wherein one’s neighbour is 
not only the man stripped and wounded by thieves, and 
who must therefore be healed, but the man (and his wife 
and children) confronted by murderers and torturers, and 
who must therefore be effectively protected. This is why, 
although (even, in a sense, because) he who takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword, there is nevertheless a 
recognition in the New Testament of those who do not 
bear the sword in vain. Mercy, in our dispensation, groan- 
ing for redemption, cannot yet be wholly non-violent. 
Blessed are the peacemakers. But peace is a fruit of the 
unfolding mustard-seed. 

Since the world has never yet been brought under a 
single polity, it is, further, inevitable that the enforcement 
of some sort of provisional order by states should have had 
to be extended to enforcements of order as between states. 
That this condition is shockingly far from any adequate 
human order, from any maturity of justice and love, that 
it is full of tragic contradictions, and constantly liable to 
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degenerate into a complacent, static licensing of war—all 
this does not alter the fact that this zs the condition within 
which the kingdom must come and grow. Whilst violence 
remains a dominant constituent of our world, around us 
and within us, there are uses of violence that need not be 
in vain. 

In their important discussions of these problems, Pére 
Régamey and Stanley Windass have both put much stress 
on the fact that the just-war concept had to rely on each 
party’s own, prejudiced judgement of the situation: 


The whole doctrine, as a pretending pattern of inter- 
national justice, was of course vitiated by a radical 
weakness, a stone missing from its very foundations; it 
neglected the fundamental premiss of effective justice, 
that no man can be a judge in his own cause.’ 


In a sense, this is indisputable; and it certainly identifies 
one of the urgent reasons why it ought to have been im- 
possible to rest in the institutionalisation of war ‘as a pre- 
tending pattern of international justice’. But, given the 
facts of the world that gave rise to the doctrine—those 
facts of inherited international disorder which menace 
communities’ liberty or existence—what sort of structure 
of international norms could have effected a superior order 
of conduct? Where there is no independent judicial 
authority, capable of enforcing its verdicts, one must 
either dispense with aspirations to justice altogether, or 
make do with such courts of appeal as there are—the 
consciences of the disputing parties. Isn’t this what led 


3 Foreword to P. Régamey, Non-Violence and the Christian Con- 
science, London 1961, 17. Cf Stanley Windass, Christianity versus 
Violence, London 1961, 72-80. 
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Machiavelli to his famous uninhibited conclusions? The 
consciences of rulers may be a slender foundation for 
international justice, but would it have been more accept- 
able if christian tradition had never obliged Machiavelli to 
spell out his plenary dispensations from princely scruples? 
After all, there are many spheres within which justice has, 
for want of anything more judicial, to rely simply upon a 
man’s judgement of his own cause: in personal relations, 
for instance, in political commitment (for to whom shall 
we go to act as a referee?), in disputes within the church 
beyond infallible jurisdiction, and even—let’s face it—in 
situations of open revolutionary conflict. 

I think that there is greater pertinent force in Pére 
Régamey’s criticism, that whilst ‘the decisions of moral 
theologians on a “just war” have a certain theoretical 
force’, 


unfortunately violence in fact eludes the expectations 
and control of those who have recourse to it. It always 
eludes this control in an unexpected manner, following 
the anarchical ‘faults’ in man’s fallen nature and the 
disorders of his achievements. It does this in the most 
terrifying way. In particular war, rather than being an 
ordered sequence of human acts, is an unleashing of 
frenzied passion, of vast anonymous and blind forces 
which it is impossible to evaluate or even identify 
adequately—economic, social, ethnic forces.... It is as 
unreal to moralise about it as it would be to legislate 
about tornadoes, or the economic crises of capitalism." 


The criticism is stated in a somewhat too categorically 
generalised form (how for instance would it apply to the 


* Régamey, 242. 
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Arab-Israel war, and is it really the case that it is as unreal 
to moralise about Rotterdam, or Lidice, or Hiroshima as 
it would be to legislate about tornadoes?) but it is obviously 
valid as a rough pointer to what war, in the real world; 
tends to be like. It would be even more plainly applicable 
to the realities of violent revolutions—a point to which I 
shall return. Yet unless it could be established that each 
and every actual war we have on record has in fact been 
totally out of control, and totally immune to all moral 
restraints, those just-war moralisings, whose ‘theoretical 
force’ Pére Régamey concedes, cannot have been wholly 
irrelevant to the humanisation of history. The very notion 
of ‘atrocities’ or ‘war-crimes’, and the Machiavellian 
alternative of total war, should help to bring this home. 

What went wrong with the just-war tradition, especially 
since the crusades, is not that it recognised that, whilst 
violence remains a crucial constituent of our world, around 
us and within us, justice and mercy require a framework 
of minimum moral restraints even within that unleashing 
of frenzied passion which war is (just as tornadoes do not 
annihilate the pertinence of legislation against looting, or 
as the economic crises of capitalism do not make un- 
relieved starvation among the unemployed indistinguish- 
able from the general misery). It is not the effort to 
identify and impose requirements of minimum human 
control over the conduct of wars that was a corruption of 
christian imperatives, but the increasingly complacent 
habituation to war as a simply fated, permanent presence 
in history—its, at best, shoulder-shrugging acceptance as 
a post-lapsarian institution, and at worst its systematic, 
awe-struck propagation as the principal raison d’étre and 
proving-ground for secular christian heroism—the failure 
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of any effective prophetic witness against its inhuman 
grandeur—and therefore of any growth of the kingdom 
towards its transcendence. 

It is here that Pére Régamey’s book makes its most 
important contribution to any understanding of christian 
commitments in the face of the violences of history. His 
analysis has the deeply rooted complexity without which 
no thinking on this subject can withstand the interroga- 
tions of irreducibly real, onward-rushing _ historical 
dilemmas and of the gospels’ buried, arrested, barely 
germinating seed of the full creation of humanity within 
humanity. Mercy and gentleness, and the whole range of 
the evangelical counsels, are absolute imperatives for all 
christians, and at all times. They are not optional extras 
for those with a special call to such things. Nor can they 
be, so to speak, suspended for special, recognised occasions 
like war, during which natural ‘justice’ alone is supposed 
to come into play. But nor can the absoluteness of the 
evangelical counsels be reduced to universally binding 
rules or a casuistry elaborated from these rules. (This is 
precisely what distinguishes them from precepts.) They 
are indeed strictly Jaws, but laws whose content is situa- 
tional, dynamic and creative. Their binding absoluteness 
has, built into it, elements of essential historical and per- 
sonal relativity of content and timing. They indicate a 
direction—the direction of redemptive transformation. 
They do not assume our arrival at where it is our vocation 
to go, before we have arrived there, or even started to 
move; but they do assume that we shall get a move on—or 
at least to take the measure of the imperative need to 
move. They do not pretend to do our living for us, to be a 
substitute for freedom and grace; but they signal the way 
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and the life in which we are dynamically incorporated. 
The peace that will always need making cannot merely 
be the fruit of a minimal ‘justice’, but only of a justice 
itself rooted in creative love. 

It is hardly necessary to labour the potential correspon- 
dences between this understanding of christian vocation 
and the concept of ‘the long revolution’. But how precisely 
does it bear upon the more special immediate question of 
violence in revolutionary contexts today? Pére Régamey 
barely touches on this problem, and in any case I rather 
imagine, from the hints he throws out, that his conclusions 
in this respect would differ somewhat from my own, at 
any rate as I see the matter at present. Perhaps we can 
best approach it by bringing to mind a few actual major 
problems of commitment that now confront the world— 
the Black Power movement in the United States, Viet- 
nam, and the beginnings of guerilla activities in Southern 
Africa. 

There has been no greater setback for non-violent revo- 
lutionary hopes than the apparently irresistible landslide 
of negro allegiance from the leadership of Martin Luther 
King to the formidable generation of successors of 
Malcolm X. The systematic hardening of negro emotions 
against any kind of acceptance of white solidarity, and the 
rapid slide down—on the verbal plane at least—to a sort 
of violent embracing of total alienation seems to preclude 
any serious relevance of any non-violent remedies at all. 
I do not pretend that I know, or begin to know, what 
concrete steps are now open either to white Americans 
dedicated to the negro cause, or to negroes still of Luther 
King’s persuasion. But, clearly, even if there should, at 
this time, be any scope for non-violent initiatives, the 
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pent-up, convulsive violence of the victims of social guilt 
confronts the would-be peacemaker with tearing dilemmas 
of complicity. Wherever the negro victim community 
may be driven by its wounds, can he abandon his active 
identification with it? And yet, are there mo conceivable 
limits beyond which gravely disordered responses to dis- 
order would be imperatively beyond condonation? 
Stokely Carmichael’s recent response on television to the 
question what he thought of the murder of a white police- 
man by Negroes in New Jersey—that he believed it would 
have been right had the policeman’s father, mother, and 
grandfather been murdered too—may, or may not have 
been wholly serious. But, assuming the attitudes behind 
such an answer really came to prevail in a revolutionary 
crisis, would loyalty to the Negro cause require the peace- 
maker to condone them, at least by tacit association? 

Similar dilemmas arise, on another plane and scale, in 
the Vietnam context; and here there is of course the 
additional critical fact of direct international involvements 
and the constant possibility of their leading to a nuclear 
world-war. 

It may be that, from a purely marxist point of view, 
neither the American nor the Vietnam situation presents 
any real disorientating difficulties. Thus, the New China 
News Agency recently celebrated the shift in American 
negro attitudes by attributing it largely to a statement 
issued by Mao Tse-tung on 8 August 1963, which had ex- 
pressed support for ‘Afro-Americans in their just struggle 
against racial oppression by us imperialism’—a statement 
which, the News Agency said, had struck the us ‘like a 
thunder-bolt’. Since then, the ‘level of consciousness of 
black Americans has risen steadily.’ Their ‘will to fight is 
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much firmer and their morale much higher than before’, 
and they have mobilised ‘to resist counter-revolutionary 
violence with revolutionary violence’. So it is that the 
Revd Martin Luther King and his ilk, traitors ‘in the pay 
of reactionary us monopolies’, whose doctrine of ‘non- 
violence’ was designed to undermine American negro 
determination, have at last been exposed.’ But doesn’t this 
sort of imagery seem to be going a bit far? And, if one 
admires Luther King, where precisely does one go from 
here? 

In the case of Vietnam, it may be that a consistent 
marxist logic would press this kind of schematisation even 
further. Maurice Cranston’s recent article in Encounter, 
on ‘Sartre and Violence’, brings together some quotations 
from Sartre’s pronouncements on the Vietnamese struggle, 
which—whether they should be regarded as properly 
marxist or not—certainly dramatise for us, in a usefully 
challenging form, the lengths to which revolutionary 
commitments may push one. Thus in an interview in 
November 1966, relating to Sartre’s acceptance of the 
chairmanship of Bertrand Russell’s “War Crimes Tri- 
bunal’, Sartre was asked whether Viet Cong atrocities 
would be investigated as well as the atrocities committed 
by Americans and South Koreans. No, said Sartre: 


I refuse to put on the same plane the actions of a group 
of poor hunted peasants, obliged to make an iron 
discipline prevail in their ranks, and the actions of an 
immense army supported by a super-industrialised 
country of two hundred million inhabitants. Besides, it 


5 Herald Tribune, 9 August 1967. 
§July 1967. 
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is not the Vietnamese who have invaded America and 
caused a deluge of fire to descend on a foreign people. 
During the Algerian war, I always refused to put the 
terrorism of the bomb-attack, which was the only 
weapon at the disposal of the Algerians, on the same 
level as the actions and exactions of a richly equipped 
army of 500,000 men occupying the whole of the 
country. It is the same thing in Viet Nam. 


The very name Sartre, of course, is almost indistinguish- 
able from commitment to commitment, but is this really 
quite how a man ought to be committed, even where the 
situations of underlying justice and injustice, explosion 
into revolt and state-machine repression, are beyond 
doubt? It is not necessary to put ‘a group of poor hunted 
peasants, obliged to make an iron discipline prevail in 
their ranks’ on the same level as an intruding army ‘sup- 
ported by a super-industrialised country of two hundred 
million inhabitants’ in order to recognise an atrocity as an 
atrocity. And is it not specially destructive of any sort of 
human authenticity to stage a tribunal (however frankly a 
‘committed’ one) specifically designed to investigate ‘war 
crimes’, and which not merely (perhaps quite properly) 
confines its terms of reference to the investigation of one 
side, but which relies upon the notion of criminality to 
give meaning to the facts it proposes to exhibit, for 
judgement, and at the same time upon an a priori 
denial of the very possibility of any relevant ‘war crimes’ 
among the facts it simply refuses to admit into the picture. 
If just-war theology was vitiated by the neglect of the 
fundamental premiss of effective justice, that no man can 
be a judge in his own cause, what are we to make of a 
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revolutionary philosophy that can actually set up a quasi- 
judicial tribunal whose very semantics pre-judge even the 
mere theoretical possibility that relevant types of un- 
justifiable behaviour might relevantly extend to both 
sides? 

The problem widens and deepens further to the extent 
that account is taken of the global risks attendant upon 
the local conflict. The point is terribly obvious, and Sartre 
does not miss it. In a recent major pronouncement, en- 
titled Capitulation and Counter-Escalation, Sartre specifi- 
cally makes these connections, arguing that the communist 
countries have no alternative but to meet escalation with 
‘counter-escalation’ in Vietnam, or to usher in the triumph 
of ‘anti-revolutionary imperialism’ all over the world: 


To proclaim that there is a limit beyond which blow 
will be met by blow; to rely, in doing this, on the sup- 
port of all those people who are sickened by the 
American killings no less than by their own impotence 
to help a Viet Nam which fights for them all; de- 
liberately to run the risk of war today; such is the surest 
way of avoiding having to chose tomorrow between the 
reality of an imposed war and the destruction one after 
the other of all the revolutionary states and movements 
of Asia and elsewhere. 


Sartre directly addresses Russia: 


In Formosa, in Okinawa, in Thailand, in the Philip- 
pines, in the Gulf of Tonkin are the air and naval bases 
and the establishments of the American Seventh Fleet. 
Seven years ago, the Soviet artillerymen showed that 
they already knew how to fire on target at a distance of 
six thousand miles. 
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Is this where a proper revolutionary solidarity should lead 
us? 

In his Encounter article Cranston traces the connections 
between Sartre’s call to ‘counter-escalation’ and his general 
philosophical and literary positions—his notion that, in a 
world of ‘scarcity’, ‘violence and counter-violence . . . are 
contingent necessities’, his hobbesian emphasis eat vio- 
lence and terror as the acai cement of human socialisa- 
tion, his vision of personal relations as an irreducible, 
sado-masochistic confrontation of liberties. And Cranston 
rightly relates what he calls “a certain tendency’ in Sartre’s 
literary works ‘to rejoice in violence’ to, for instance, the 
statement he made in 1962: 


For me, the essential problem is to refute that theory 
according to which the left ought not to answer violence 
with violence. 


For christians, the essential problem is, however, I take it, 
to ask in what circumstances if any violence can be an 
authentic expression of mercy—and particularly whether 
there are no limits at all beyond which violence may, in 
the name of revolutionary redemption, be allowed to 
degenerate into murderousness. Sartre, however we may 
relate ourselves to his views, is surely right in bringing 
into the picture the risks of a general war. Those who 
have well-formed views on ‘modern war’, and especially 
the prospect of a nuclear war, may, however, draw dif- 
ferent moral conclusions from those he draws. 

One need not be a christian to do so. Camus’ famous, 
prophetic essay of 1946, Neither Victims nor Executioners, 
rejects revolution altogether, precisely on the grounds that 
revolution today cannot be limited to national boundaries, 
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that it must necessarily occasion grave risks of general 
war, and that, if these risks are accepted, ‘then one must 
recognise a conscious responsibility for the coming war’. 


Inside national boundaries, revolutions have already 
been costly enough—a cost that has been accepted be- 
cause of the progress they are assumed to bring. Today, 
the cost of a world war must be weighed against the 
progress that may be hoped for from either Russia or 
America gaining world power. And I think it of first 
importance that such a balance be struck, and that for 
once we use a little imagination about what this globe, 
where already thirty million fresh corpses lie, will be 
like after a cataclysm which will cost us ten times as 
many.’ 
But, of course, just as Sartre’s unlimited and—literally— 
unscrupulous commitment to violence finally has behind 
it at least a hope of a hope of total redemption, and there- 
fore, ultimately from violence itself, Camus’ total rejec- 
tion of it is finally grounded in his radical metaphysical 
pessimism. It is not only that the act of killing as such, and 
any prospect of massive human sacrifices, are inherently 
repulsive to Camus, but he rightly stresses the central con- 
nection between the ethics of violence and one’s ultimate 
view of human historical potentialities: 


For terror is legitimised only if we assent to the prin- 
ciple “the end justifies the means’. And this principle in 
turn may be accepted only if the effectiveness of an 
action is posed as an absolute end, as in nihilist ideo- 
logies (anything goes, success is the only thing worth 


7 ‘Neither Victims nor Executioners’, in The Pacifist Conscience, ed 
P. Mayer, London 1966, 431. 
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talking about), or in those philosophies which make 
History an absolute end (Hegel, followed by Marx: the 
end being a classless society, everything is good that 
leads to it).° 


For Camus, therefore, the essential problem is not 


merely the converse of Sartre’s type of moral programme 
(‘to refute that theory according to which the left ought 


not to answer violence with violence’) but, equally and at 
the same time, to ‘define the conditions for a political 
position that is modest—ie free of messianism and dis- 
encumbered of nostalgia for an earthly paradise’.’ 

‘A political position that is modest’ is not a position 
easily adopted by revolutions; and we do not need to 
depend upon Sartre’s logic to know that revolutionary 
violence is quite especially inhospitable to limits of any 
kind. It seems that to break through the violences done to 
modern humanity, we must embrace the inhuman, like 
Sartre’s Orestes in The Flies. In this process only a ‘war 
crimes tribunal’ like Sartre’s—strictly reserved for 
opponents—could offer us absolution. Conversely, ‘a 
political position that is modest’ is likely to turn out to 
mean, in actual historical fact, such modest proposals as a 
one per cent quota of aid (and probably unfulfilled at that) 
to those who are dying of hunger; whilst freedom from 
messianism, and from nostalgia for an earthly paradise, as 
a matter of fact just describe the persistence of pretty 
apocalyptic military budgets and established political posi- 
tions like those of Southern Africa. Neither of these 
options is tolerable. Yet they seem to exhaust all the 
options we have. 


§ Camus, 427. 
® Camus, 427. 
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A third approach must be found. On the face of it, there 
seems no way out. 

Nor do I propose to pull out a last-minute solution. My 
essential purpose is simply to insist upon the fact that a 
reconciliation between mercy as that which demands 
revolution and mercy as that which demands—well, 
simply mercy, is to all appearances beyond us. I feel it is 
worth insisting upon this since I constantly get the impres- 
sion that nearly everybody in sight has always been secretly 
in on a solution, that somehow I just missed what it was. 

It would, however, be disingenious not to indicate the 
lines on which I myself feel that the problem might be 
approached: 

t The moral problem of violence in a revolutionary 
situation cannot be thought about in terms wholly other 
than those we use to think about problems of violence 
between nations—not only because today revolutionary 
violence is gravely liable to international escalation, but 
because both justice and love are indivisible and in- 
separable from each other. 

2 What differentiates the problem of revolutionary 
violence from more customary questions concerning war 
is the eschatological dimension discussed in Brian Wicker’s 
paper. It is this, and this alone, which, on the face of it, 
may appear to place the destruction of human lives in a 
revolution into a different moral perspective from the 
destruction of human lives in non-revolutionary warfare. 
The moral clash between Sartre and Camus is, at bottom, 
a clash, explicit or implicit, about the prospects of a 
decisive secular redemption. Absolute ends justify total 
means—or so the messianic revolutionary is convinced. 
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‘Modest’ ends demand a total rejection of violent means— 
this, at least, is Camus’ conclusion in the context of 
modern potentialities of destruction. Thus it is the lack of 
a transcendent eschatology that gives rise to Sartre’s total 
secular gamble and justification of total violence; and that 
same lack leads Camus to a sort of absolute pacifism, in- 
volving an abdication from revolution. 

3 Given, however, a framework of eschatological faith, 
the dilemma between these two alternative types of sur- 
render is in principle, opened to resolution. Under the 
sanction and discipline of eschatological absolutes, ends 
sufficiently serious to validate a revolution, yet sufficiently 
‘modest’ or relative to be hospitable to moral limits, should 
come into play. The essential moral categories of revolu- 
tion are sacrificial. And the eschatological meaning of 
sacrifice, and growth towards a transcendently consum- 
mated community, should underpin the ‘revolutionary 
fervour’ directed towards limited transformatory aims, 
and so keep violence within the moral limits defined by 
the convergence of absolute and relative elements within 
the sacrificial crisis. It is only too obvious how enormously 
difficult all this would be in practice; we need to start 
thinking about these difficulties in earnest. The point is 
that, lacking such a transcendent eschatological frame- 
work, the task of relating revolutionary imperatives to a 
serious imperative discipline of means is, even in theory, 
beyond human capacity. In a different and more general 
context (but I think it has important applications here) 
Sebastian Moore takes us to the heart of this matter: 


Jesus, we...come more and more to see, was neither 
political nor non-political. He was the reason, in person, 
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why politics (and for that matter morals) does not work. 
The categories ‘political’ and ‘non-political’ fail to 
exhaust the human that is the very theme of politics. 
And the breakdown of these categories is not just a 
breakdown under the catalyst of human analysis: it is a 
breakdown in a parcel of flesh and blood. Politics gives 
to Jesus its own name for the disturbance he is causing 
it. The name refuses to stick, and so politics fumbles 
into the crucifixion and is lost. Kings stand speechless 
before him. Jesus, by the glaring inappropriateness of 
the revolutionary label that man cannot but pin on him, 
forces politics to declare itself at the top of its voice, say- 
ing: ‘for the human thing to work, the human must be 
eliminated’. He makes the voice of the Establishment 
resound with its maximum lunacy. In a time of crisis 
the voice of Authority becomes, imperceptibly, quite 
mad. It sounds the call to order in ever more magnilo- 
quent and empty abstractions. In that sense a time of 
crisis is a time of Christ. 

‘Behold the Man’ said Pilate, and the Christian mind 
has not been slow to hear the overtones. What we have 
not realised, however, is the price which the world 
exacts for someone becoming ‘the Man’. For this world 
acknowledges no such thing as someone who is ‘just the 
man, just man’. 

[Sebastian Moore, No Exit, London 1968, 120-1] 


4 Today, in our doomsday world, it seems to me that 
this implies, above all, a witness to the power of non- 
violent transformation, When Stokeley Carmichael was 
recently asked about his attitude to violence, he replied 
that the white west called it violence when the negro 
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rose in Newark or Plainfield: he called it violence when 
people were stripped of their culture, their human dignity, 
the resources of their own land, as they had been at the 
white man’s hands throughout the third world. In five or 
ten years two-thirds of the negroes in the United States 
would be living in vast identical ghettoes ‘as though some 
malignant racist planning unit has designed each one 
from a single blueprint’. According to the Guardian 
report of the meeting: 


In a question session at the end Mr Carmichael for the 
first time became angry and raised his voice, most of all 
when various groups strongly represented at the Round 
House—the Communists (Russian and Chinese), the 
anarchists, the hippies—sought to exempt themselves 
from this blanket condemnation of the white West, 
apparently unable to accept that Mr Carmichael did not 
love even them. 

He met them all with a cold contempt. To a hippy 
who asked what he should do to be saved, Mr Car- 
michael said: “Come inside the ghetto... if you all be- 
lieve in that love power and so on, come inside, and 
when the cops are shooting at us throw your flowers at 
them.’” 


I think that Carmichael had something, there. We can- 
not but respect such deeply conditioned ironic reflexes— 
and indeed must, in some sense, identify ourselves with 
them. But is there not a sense in which the essence of 
christian humanism—the divine humanity into which we 
are called to rise again—is to transform the world’s deepest 
ironies into facts, its most deeply inherited facts into the 


1 Guardian, 19 July, 1967. 
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heritage of the kingdom? ‘Behold the man’; ‘himself he 
cannot save’; ‘inrr.’ How precisely the ironic image is to 
be transubstantiated into political matter of fact only the 
actual facts of historical challenge can start to teach us. 
But at any rate there is a direction, here—a direction that 
demands realisation: to be made real for us, and through 
us, as a directive historical presence. Names like Gandhi, 
Dolci and Luther King must become increasingly realised 
signposts within our vision. And so, are not the hippies 
themselves a reproach, and an inspiration—though hardly 
the last word—within present searches into the question 
‘why politics (and for that matter morals) does not work’? 

5 For most of us the implications of a non-violent 
commitment that Carmichael threw back at the hippy are 
at best norms that take the measure of the distance that 
still needs to be travelled if we are to become fully what 
we are. And so long as this is the case, any pure non- 
violence remains, literally, beyond us, So long as our real 
choice is not between violence and non-violence, but be- 
tween different forms of violence, or complicity in viola- 
tion, we need, above all, to avoid self-deception. Further, 
the task of revolutionary transformation inevitably im- 
pinges within a largely secularised world; and even if we 
should have succeeded in bringing a real positive non- 
violence to birth within ourselves, we still need to decide 
how to relate ourselves to the revolutionary situations we 
find around us. And here I can see no solution except, as 
I have already suggested, in terms of the traditional criteria 
of ‘justifiable warfare’, qualified by a much more emphatic 
and active recognition that violence can only be barely 
tolerated, as a concession to present immaturities, of the 
absoluteness of the limits within which it must be con- 
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tained, and the absoluteness of the demand to move, as 
best we can, towards its transcendence. 

6 Such a position will inevitable render one suspect 
as an ally in any revolutionary struggle. The greatest 
temptation of all, perhaps, is to allow our loyalties to 
revolutionary causes to breed in us a sort of equivalent to 
the casuistic apologetics of conventional just-war theology 
we are all so indignant with. Because violence is so diffi- 
cult to contain, and because these difficulties are inevitably 
hugely multiplied within revolutionary struggles, christ- 
ians will often be obliged to become, once again, pro- 
testers, or even conscientious objectors, within their 
revolutionary commitments. We therefore must expect to 
be treated, at best, with a certain reserve, at worst as 
traitors to the revolution. Perhaps this is just as well. Even 
in a revolution it remains true that we have here no abid- 


ing city. 


9 
A note on violent 
revolution 


Neil Middleton 


There is a cliché current in many discussions on the left 
which takes some such form as: ‘Of course violent revolu- 
tion here is not on the agenda.’ In one sense this may be 
true; few, if any, left groups or intellectuals visualise an 
immediate erection of barricades in Pall Mall or, for that 
matter, in Dagenham. Nor are there, to my knowledge, 
any major left groups who are planning for some future 
date when we shall arise ‘citizens of want’ to overthrow 
our managerial masters. However there are dangers in 
accepting this cliché; the main one is a failure to see our 
connection with violent revolution where it is happening 
or beginning. Violent revolution is a fact in many parts 
of the world; Latin America, South-East Asia and Africa 
—North and sub-Saharan, are all areas in which intensive 
revolutionary wars are being fought. We also have the 
spectacle of Black Power in the usa which, although in a 
different category from most other instances of revolu- 
tionary or guerrilla struggle, has some claim to be con- 
sidered in this light too (I shall consider this instance 
later). The dangers to the left in Europe are two-fold: on 


the one hand we can ignore these wars (except for pious 
9+ 
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expressions of solidarity) because we see them either as 
purely nationalistic struggles of a pre-socialist kind, or 
because we feel that they will distract our attention from 
the things that need doing here; on the other hand we can 
romanticise about them to the point of not seeing what 
has to be done here. Somehow we must find a way 
through these shoals. In order to do so we must very 
briefly examine the general structure of Third World 
revolution and then look at what we take to be the source 
of revolution—look at why men fight revolutionary 
battles. 

The Russian and abortive German revolutions were 
examples of ‘the struggle for the emancipation of the toil- 
ing masses from the influence of the bourgeoisie in 
general, and of the imperialist bourgeoisie in particu- 
lar...’ To a certain extent they are simple to analyse in 
marxist terms, for they were revolutions led by un- 
doubtedly proletarian parties within industrial complexes. 
This remains true for the Russian revolution despite the 
vast tracts of Russia which were straightforwardly peasant 
or feudal societies—this is clear from the progress of the 
revolution from the urban centres out to the countryside 
and the enormous problems of integration in the first few 
years of the Soviet Union. The existing struggle in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia, usually known as the Third 
World, cannot be seen in the comparatively simple way 
in which we analyse October 1917; almost all the battles 
are being fought in non-urban, non-industrial and non- 
proletariat* situations. Their struggle is certainly against 


1V. I, Lenin, The State and Revolution, preface to the first edition, 
Library of Marxist-Leninist Classics, Moscow 1951, 8, 
2 *Proletariat’ means those workers who are paid a wage or salary for 
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the imperialist bourgeoisie but not in the heartlands of 
imperialism, for the war is, in the first instance, a war 
against neo-colonialism.’ 

Old style colonialisms of the British Empire variety are 
largely extinct, they have given way to the economic 
domination of the Third World by the old metropolitan 
powers of Europe, led now by the usa. The first effect of 
the new domination, like the first effect of the old, is to 
destroy the sense of identity of, to de-nature, to de- 
humanise the inhabitants of those countries subject to it 
—Fanon has described what happens well: 


...it is systematic negation of the other person and a 
furious determination to deny the other person all attri- 
butes of humanity, colonialism forces the people it 
dominates to ask themselves the question constantly: 
‘In reality, who am I?’... 

... there is not simply the domination but the decision 
to the letter not to occupy anything more than the sum 
total of the land. The Algerians, the veiled women, 
the palm-trees and the camels make up the landscape, 
the natural background to the human presence of the 
French.‘ 


their work—ie those who sell their labour and who have no connection 
with, or control over the end product. 

9 ‘The essence of neo-colonialism is that the State which is subject to 
it is, in theory, independent and has all the outward trappings of inter- 
national sovereignty. In reality its economic system and thus its political 
policy is directed from outside. ... 

The result of neo-colonialism is that foreign capital is used for the 
exploitation rather than for the development of the less developed parts 
of the world. Investment under neo-colonialism increases rather than 
decreases the gap between the rich and the poor countries of the world.’ 
Kwame Nkrumah, Neo-Colonialism: the Last Stage of Imperialism, 
London 1965, ix-x. 

*Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, London 1967, 200-1. 
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Fanon was writing specifically of Algeria, but his words 
apply with equal force anywhere in the Third World. 
Neo-colonialism has altered the situation only very 
slightly. In many places countries dominated by western 
economies are still split down the middle between the 
‘civilised’, ‘human’ communities of the settlers and the 
‘native’ areas—but more devastatingly the Third World 
has become the ‘natural background’ of Euro-American 
human presence in the world. Third World countries 
become humanly acceptable to us only so long as they 
‘develop’ according to our cultural and social patterns; 
only so long as they remain within our ‘camp’, continue 
to depend economically on what best suits our interests 
and continue to accept the crumbs we choose to let fall. 
It is for this reason, if for no other, that Third World 
revolutionary struggle normally finds its first expression as 
a national struggle, a fight for identity in the face of the 
obliterating European presence. However, demands for 
identity are meaningless without some ideological con- 
tent; Lenin has remarked that without revolutionary 
theoretical understanding there can be no revolution. As 
Che Guevara’ has pointed out this ideology is often not 
clearly expressed except in the events which embody it; 
he describes it as marxist because it cannot be otherwise— 
it makes no more sense to ask a Third World revolu- 
tionary if he is a marxist than to ask if he is a newtonian 
or a pasteurian: “There are truths so evident, so much a 
part of people’s knowledge, that it is useless to discuss 
them.’ The left in Europe and America is uncomfortable 


® Che Guevara, Notes for the Study of the Ideology of the Cuban 
Revolution, quoted by C. Wright Mills in The Marxists, London 1963. 
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when faced with the facts of Third World revolution—it 
does not quite know what to make of it. Doubtless the 
argument as to whether these struggles can be called 
‘socialist’ will go on until the west, and its left, is finally 
overthrown—let us hope that the left here witnessing the 
only successful armed struggle against capitalism won't 
be so concerned with analysing the perfect and non- 
existent revolution that it overlooks the final defeat of 
capitalism. There are two advances in Third World 
thinking that may help western left-wing intellectuals to 
come to terms with the essentially socialist nature of the 
existing struggles. The first is Mao Tse-tung’s suggestion 
that the share-croppers, the poor peasants, artisans, small 
traders and so on be thought of as ‘semi-proletariat’®; he 
suggests that their revolutionary potential is enormous. 
The second is to be found in the important book by Régis 
Debray, Revolution in the Revolution?’; in it he suggests 
that in the peasant or ‘semi-proletarian’ situations the 
traditional order of socialist revolution should change. It 
has always been a basic assumption of marxist thinking 
that the revolutionary party should exist as a cadre; it 
should bear the responsibility for forming the revolu- 
tionary consciousness of the workers and should, when the 
time came, lead the revolution. Something of this sort did 
indeed take place in October 1917, but Debray’s view is 
that it need not always be like this. He uses as his models 
for the new form both the beginnings of the Vietnamese 
party in the 1930s and Fidel Castro’s Sierra Maestra cam- 


6Mao Tse-tung, Period of the First Revolutionary War: Analysts of 
the Classes in Chinese Society, March 1926. 
TLondon 1968. 
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paign. In both these he sees the formation of the party and 
its own revolutionary consciousness coming about through 
armed action. What began, for the large part, as ordinary 
peasant nationalist uprisings became socialist revolutions 
as they were fought: 


In brief, these parties transformed themselves, within a 
few years of their founding, into vanguard parties. ... 

In the course of their subsequent development, inter- 
national contradictions were to place these parties—like 
the Bolshevik Party some years earlier—at the head of 
popular resistance to foreign imperialism: in China 
against the Japanese invasion in 1937; in Vietnam also 
against the Japanese in 1939, and against the French 
colonialists in 1945. The anti-feudal revolt was thus 
transformed into an anti-imperialist revolt, the latter 
giving impetus to the former. The class struggle took 
the form of a patriotic war, and the establishment of 
socialism corresponded to the restoration of national 
independence: the two are linked.’ 


He quotes Giap with approval: ‘Our party came into 
being when the Vietnamese revolutionary movement was 
at its peak. From the beginning it led the peasants, en- 
couraged them to rise up and establish soviet power. Thus, 
at an early stage, it became aware of the problems of 
revolutionary power and of armed struggle.’ 

Between Mao Tse-tung’s account of the new role of the 
peasantry, or rather, in European terms, sub-peasantry, and 
Debray’s suggestion, it seems to me we have a new way of 
approaching the marxist analysis of Third World revolu- 


8 Debray, 100. 
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tion. That such an analysis is needed is clear, for the Third 
World is offering the only armed resistance to imperialism 
that there is. It is in this context that we need to take a 
brief look at Black Power. Its prophets, Stokely Car- 
michael, Floyd McKissick and Rap Brown all make the 
claim to be identified with the Third World revolutions. 
There are obviously moments when the claim has an ele- 
ment of wistfulness—black Americans, Afro-Americans, 
have been too completely deprived of their original culture 
for too long for a return to it to be easy or even possible; 
very often the vocal members of the Black Power move- 
ment make an easy identification with some kind of pan- 
African culture which may not even exist; however, this 
does not constitute a criticism of the movement. There are 
two major points to be grasped about it. First, its imme- 
diate aim is to give to an identifiable, hopelessly and 
horribly oppressed minority a sense of identity. As in the 
case of the colonised, oppression of the kind black men in 
the white west have been subjected to has had the effect 
of de-humanising and de-naturing them. Apathy and a 
loss of identity is the first result of inhuman oppression; 
Malcolm X made this point quite brilliantly in his auto- 
biography. Stokely Carmichael and his colleagues en- 
courage violence and hatred against whites, make what 
sometimes seem, to white sympathisers, bafflingly ex- 
travagant remarks, precisely in order to wake up an 
apathetic group, to make them see that they are men, 
better men than their also de-humanised oppressors.” The 


*T am grateful to Herbert McCabe op for this point, made during 
the discussion of his paper at this conference. 
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second point to bear in mind is that the target of Black 
Power’s violence is ultimately the white liberal system in 
which western neo-colonisation is enshrined. 

I do not think that Carmichael and his colleagues think 
that guerilla warfare based on the black ghettoes of the 
usa could stand much chance of being effective by itself. 
In the end the hysterical concentration of troops used to 
fight the small rebellion that took place in Detroit would 
succeed if it was repeated wherever guerilla warfare broke 
out. But, of course, armed struggle by black Americans 
does not stand alone. The war goes on in Vietnam; despite 
the death of Che Guevara it goes on throughout Latin 
America; armed rebellion is gaining in efficiency and in- 
tensity in the South African Reich and its northerly 
satellites; the Huks are moving again in the Philippines; 
within a very few years unless we mend our ways we are 
going to see outbreaks of violence in the ghettoes we are 
creating in Britain in places like Moss-side and Notting 
Hill. This violence, if it comes, will not long remain 
undirected; taken together these rebellions, revolutions 
and wars represent uncontainable revolution against 
white, western neo-colonialist domination. Carmichael 
sees the growing guerilla fight from the us ghettoes as 
part of that total revolutionary war. Despite the death of 
Guevara and some set-backs in Africa that war is growing 
in extent and intensity—it is up to the European left to 
see that their efforts, at present peaceful, and often con- 
stitutional, are directed to the same ends, the overthrow 
of neo-capitalism. 

It is in this connection that another ghost needs to be 
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laid. It is often said by socialists as well as anti-socialists 
that revolution is impossible, irresponsible, probably un- 
successful unless the revolutionary ideologues have a vision 
of society to offer which will replace the one under attack. 
In the short term, of course, this is true—Fidelism is ideo- 
logically successful because it holds out the immediate 
promise of bread and land. Karl Marx” described the 
conditions necessary for revolution to start: first a particu- 
lar section of society has to embody within itself all the 
desires, aspirations and enthusiasm of the whole of society; 
second, in order to do this there must be another class 
which can be seen not only as dominant, but as holding 
within itself all the causes of the misery and oppression of 
the remainder of society; third, there must be a particular 
area of social activity which is seen as the ‘notorious crime’ 
of that society—eg the brutal factory conditions in Europe 
throughout the industrial revolution; fourth, the re- 
bellious class, mentioned in the first condition, must see 
itself and be seen as emancipating the whole of society. 
The kind of society which will be offered to induce men 
to fight a revolutionary war will be one free of the 
‘notorious crime’. But it is here that another observation 
by Marx needs to be borne in mind: 


What we have to deal with here is a communist society, 
not as it developed on its own foundations, but, on the 
contrary, as it emerges from capitalist society; which is 
thus in every respect, economically, morally and intel- 


In the introduction to the Critique of the Hegelian Philosophy of 
Right published in 1844. 
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lectually, still stamped with the birth marks of the old 


society from whose womb it emerges. 
and a little later: 


Between capitalist and communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the 
other. There corresponds to this also a political transi- 
tion period in which the state can be nothing but the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


Lenin elaborates this: 


Hence, the first phase of Communism cannot yet pro- 
duce justice and equality: differences, and unjust differ- 
ences, in wealth will still exist, but the exploitation of 
man by man will have become impossible, because it 
will be impossible to seize the means of production, the 
factories, machines, land, etc, as private property... if 
we are not to indulge in utopianism, we must not think 
that having overthrown capitalism people will at once 
learn to work for society without any standard of right; 
and indeed the abolition of capitalism does not imme- 
diately create the economic premises for such a change. 

And there is no other standard than that of “bourgeois 
right’. To this extent, therefore, there still remains the 
need for a state, which, while safeguarding the public 
ownership of the means of production, would safeguard 
equality in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away in so far as there are no longer 
any capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class 
can be suppressed. 


1 Karl Marx, ‘Critique of the Gotha Programme’, Selected Works 2, 
London 1942, 563 and 577. 
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But the state has not completely withered away, since 
there still remains the safeguarding of ‘bourgeois right’, 
which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to wither 
away completely complete Communism is necessary.” 


To try to forecast the shape of communist society is to 
gaze into crystal balls—it is a futile exercise. We can fore- 
cast the intermediate stage, usually called socialism and 
not to be confused with wilsonian managerial capitalism, 
but even that can only be done fairly negatively; we can 
say what it will zor be like because we can see what it is 
that we are attacking. Only in the most general way can 
we formulate a framework for our critique of capitalism 
which will be based on the society we wish to achieve—we 
have to recognise also that such a vision must be open to 
almost total correction by events. A liberal confusion has 
been introduced into some marxist thinking—a marxist 
must be able to predict the general movement of revolu- 
tion in human relationships. That is to say he must be able 
to identify correctly the existing elements in the class 
struggle and must be able to see how these will lead to 
revolutionary ferment and in what forms—it is the merest 
liberal utopianism to transform this into predictions about 
the exact shape of future society. 

This view has its immediate consequence in revolu- 
tionary activity. Aims, slogans almost, are an essential 
part of galvanising ourselves into revolution. A pro- 
gramme or tactic based on the idea that we are to achieve 
a fully communist society is both foolish and dishonest—a 
programme or tactic based on the idea that we are to 
achieve socialism in order that our children might gain 


12. I. Lenin, The State and Revolution, 148, 150-1. 
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communism is not likely to move anyone. Here some 
remarks of Fidel Castro’s are useful: 


We are not making a Revolution for the generations to 
come, we are making a Revolution with this generation 
and for this generation, independently of its benefits for 
future generations and its becoming a historic event. 
We are not making a revolution for posterity; this 
Revolution will be important to posterity because it is a 
Revolution for today and for the men and women of 
today. 
Who would follow us if we were making a Revolu- 
tion for future generations?” 
Revolutionary fervour is engendered not by dreams of 
distant future glory, but by the hard practical possibility 
of righting immediate wrongs, of building a free society. 
As things are, revolution throughout the world is inspired 
and led by marxist ideologues; the hundred and one 
different revolutions at present being fought are the 
revolutions of working men against their bourgeois neo- 
colonising masters, they are class revolutions. The Euro- 
pean left is sometimes a little nonplussed by the failure of 
these revolutions to conform to the marxist analysis; it is 
as well to recall that October 1917 had unpromising 
origins too. Fanon remarked that the ‘Marxist analysis 
should always be slightly stretched every time we have to 
do with the colonial problem’. What we are witnessing is 
the uprising of revolutionary fervour in unparalleled 
measure throughout the world; the inhabitants of the 
Third World and those in the West who are beginning to 
move are expecting to achieve the overthrow of modern 


14 Fidel Castro, ‘Extracts from “Words to the Intellectuals”, June 
1961’, Writers in the New Cuba, London 1967. 
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neo-capitalism and the establishment of socialism; it is for 
the future to concern itself with the problems of making a 
communist society.“ 


“Since I wrote this note, the Paris rising has taken place. This, to- 
gether with the important events in Rome, Turin, Berlin and Amster- 
dam, and the growth of the struggle in Africa, lead me to feel that 
the mobilisation of the left in Britain may not be such a distant goal 
after all. 
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Eschatology and 
politics 

Brian Wicker 


I 


It is a recurrent theme of popular modern theology that 
the church has for too long stood aloof from the world 
and its concerns. If christianity is to retain any value, it 
must become relevant, it must take on a commitment to 
the world it serves, it must abandon the attitude of reserve 
and suspicion towards the natural order which it has 
hitherto tended to adopt. The liturgy, it is insisted, must 
be made intelligible and helpful to the ordinary person for 
whom it is celebrated, and this means not only a ver- 
nacularisation of its language but a bringing of worldly 
problems into its orbit in order that they may be blessed 
and sanctified there. Christian spirituality must progress 
beyond the obsolete contempt of the world that used to 
prevail in popular piety—in The Imitation of Christ for 
example—and discover for itself a style and outlook that 
is positively orientated towards the good that exists in all 
humane behaviour. Christian morality must be positive 
too, especially in the question of sex, where the old puri- 
tanical hostility to sexuality and the old legalistic code of 
negative prohibitions must be replaced by a life-affirming 
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belief in the creative value of sexuality as a central feature 
of the world that God the creator made and saw was 
good. But it is not only the individual who must re- 
discover a positive commitment to the world he lives in: 
the church as such must do so too. It cannot any longer 
afford to take refuge in a shallow political neutrality that 
is, in effect, the endorsement of the status quo. It must 
commit itself, precisely as the body of Christ, to the great 
political issues of our time—the elimination of racial 
antagonisms, of the gulf between rich and poor nations, i 
and of the scandal of modern total war. It must enter into 
dialogue not only with the representatives of non-christian 
religions, but even with atheists and marxists. It must be 
inclusive, not exclusive, embracing in its scope all men of 
good will who are prepared to work for justice and peace. 
Now I do not wish for a moment to deny these ideas. 
But I think it is important, all the same, to distinguish an 
indiscriminate readiness for an accommodation to the 
modern world from a properly theological awareness of 
the stance that the church ought to take up towards it. 
This is obvious even from a momentary consideration of 
some of the demands that are being made. For instance, 
the demand that the church should commit itself far more 
positively and decisively to the cause of international 
peace, by bringing down all its powers and sanctions 
against those who break the laws of morally legitimate 
warfare and by encouraging those who are prepared to 
suffer rather than cooperate in mass-murder, or the threat 
of mass-murder: in a word, the demand that christians 
should take seriously and literally the command to love 
their enemies: such a demand is, in an important sense, a 
defiance rather than an accommodation to the modern 
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world. No doubt it is a commitment to the christian’s duty 
to bring about a better social order: but it implies, in the 
concrete, and for the time being, a certain contracting out 
of some of this world’s activities, a refusal of cooperation, 
and needs to be recognised as such. In other words, there 
is no such thing as simply being committed to the modern 
world, instead of retreating from it as in the past. To be 
committed in one direction may—and usually will—mean 
refusing a commitment in another direction, even where 
that commitment is a good one in itself. 

To put it another way, what is needed is a distinction 
between positive recognition of the secular world as the 
one stage on which the christian life has to be lived, and 
accommodation to the secular world just as it is. That a 
christian has to do with living in a desacralised world; 
that there is an important sense in which christianity is 
the end of ‘religion’, and inaugurates the epoch of auton- 
omous man and his personal conscience, I do not deny. 
But this does not mean necessarily accepting every ex- 
pression of that autonomy. For there is a sense, as history 
shows, in which accommodation to the world can involve 
as much, or more loss of personal autonomy than does 
toleration of ‘religion’—even toleration in which a kind 
of submission to a pagan fate which masquerades as provi- 
dence is regarded as a virtue. What we have to understand 
is that the old individualist escapist piety of christian 
resignation and retreat from the world, which contem- 
porary theology is at pains to disavow, was simply the 
obverse of an excessive accommodation of christianity to 
the economic and political order of the world in the past. 
Precisely because the church had become so deeply em- 
broiled in secular things, and had become so intimate a 
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part of the political landscape, and of the social establish- 
ment, the more sensitive christian consciences felt it neces- 
sary to detach themselves from this worldly concern (and, 
to that extent, from the church itself in so far as it had be- 
come wholly identified with this concern), and preach a 
spirituality of contempt for a world which, it seemed, it 
was quite impossible to overthrow. The logic of this 
spirituality was, at bottom, the same whether it was ex- 
pressed in the catholic tradition—for instance in Thomas 
4 Kempis and in jansenism—or in puritanism. For both 
rested upon a practical accommodation to the world which 
was then rejected at the spiritual level. The accommoda- 
tion was, indeed, needed in order to sustain the rejection 
and vice versa. The only difference—to put it crudely— 
was that, in the catholic tradition the accommodation took 
the form of an ecclesiastical identification with feudal 
political and social institutions, while in the puritan tradi- 
tion it took the form of a positive endorsement of, and 
furtherance of, the capitalist transformation of those 
institutions. 

This point must be understood in all its dimensions. It 
is not just a theological point. It is also a political one. To 
insist on the close connection between the political accom- 
modation of the church to the prevailing socio-economic 
order and the spiritual rejection of the world in which 
that order prevails is to emphasise the interpenetration of 
theological and political categories. This point is impor- 
tant in any discussion of the proposition that the church 
is, or ought to be, independent of politics. No historian of 
the mediaeval or reformation periods would dream of 
suggesting that the church was, or could, be independent 
of politics. The history of the church in those periods is 
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simply one aspect of the political history of those times: 
there can be no clear distinction. What then does the 
claim for such independence mean when it is made today? 
Normally, in secular or ‘non-catholic’ countries it means 
simply that the church cannot, and should not, align itself 
with any particular political party. But when this proposi- 
tion is actually expressed as the independence of the 
church from politics as such, a very important shift of 
meaning is tacitly being granted. What was originally a 
refusal to go along with certain particular and temporary 
policies now slides into an acceptance of the concept of 
politics that prevails and sustains the system underlying 
those policies. (Namely the concept that politics is just the 
game that is carried on by the given political institutions 
which make up the system as it at present operates.) In 
other words, while the assertion that the church is inde- 
pendent of politics can be one way of expressing its refusal 
to accept the given political order (a refusal which is based 
upon its claim to be a witness to an eschatological and 
revolutionary commitment that is, finally, superior to all 
human ordering) in actual practice the context in which 
it has to be made today is such that, effectively, it amounts 
to a capitulation to the prevailing, and limited notion of 
politics. And this means a capitulation to a concept that 
exists, in reality, not only to preserve the system, but also 
to prevent any fundamental change in the society as a 
whole. That is to say, while it is correct to say that the 
church is independent of politics as an abstract principle, 
to say this in the actual present-day context is almost to 
insist on the opposite meaning to that which the principle 
itself is supposed to express. 

The intimate connection between individualist escapism 
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and the pragmatic accommodation of the church to the 
world can only be properly understood in the light of the 
double focus of christianity from the very beginning. 
Christianity has always understood itself simultaneously 
as a presence of Christ to the world here and now and as 
a future hope that Christ will come to transfigure the 
world, On the one hand there was the joyous knowledge 
that the kingdom had arrived, and the time of fulfilment 
had begun. On the other there was the belief that the time 
of fulfilment was not yet complete, but was imminent in 
the near future with the return of Christ to claim the 
world for himself in glory. Inevitably, perhaps, as the 
imminence of the latter hope faded there was a shift of 
emphasis away from concern with the future towards a 
settling down of christianity to a long life in the familiar 
world. 

This process of adjustment is easily traced in theology, 
in moral attitudes and in the relation of the church to the 
political order. In the doctrine of the sacraments, for 
example, and the closely associated concepts of the 
church’s structure, the change is marked. The heart of the 
eucharist in the earliest period was the prayer ‘Come Lord’ 
—a prayer for the quick end of the world, said out of the 
belief that mankind was already living in its last days and 
that the Lord would soon arrive to deliver men from their 
exile. But as this hope slowly and imperceptibly faded a 
different emphasis became apparent: namely a conscious- 
ness of the presence of Christ in a permanent manner in 
the community itself, and through this in the consecrated 
eucharistic elements. And connected with this there arose 
too an emphasis on the permanence of the sacrament of 
order, which conferred an indelible mark upon the person 
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who receives it, and which assured to the community a 
permanent access to the presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ments, Associated with this, of course, was the insistence 
on a test of sacramental validity through the concept of 
the apostolic succession, and this in turn gave the church 
a backward-looking rather than a forward-looking orienta- 
tion. It was now a community designed to preserve what 
has been handed down from the past, rather than a com- 
munity dedicated to bringing about a new kind of future. 
While it would be a mistake to say that this backward 
looking emphasis was a wholly new phenomenon, for it 
was no doubt the result of a natural growth, all the same 
it represented a profound shift of focus amounting almost 
to a reversal of fundamental priorities. 

The theological reversal was accompanied by a moral 
reversal. For example, to take sexual morality, whereas 
for St Paul marriage was valid only for the short time that 
was left to the present world, and celibacy was a better 
form of life since it actually helped to bring about the end 
that was already imminent (by, so to say, anticipating it in 
the here and now) for St Augustine marriage was a 
permanent element in the christian scheme of things—but 
only under very strict and limiting conditions. Inevitably 
too, as marriage became recognised as a permanent sacra- 
ment in the church’s historical structure, so too did the 
celibacy that opposed it. This too became a kind of sacra- 
mental state, a permanent part of the christian scheme of 
things. Thus instead of celibacy being thought of as be- 
longing to the future and marriage as belonging to the 
present, the two became distinguished as different levels 
within the one present order, and the superiority of 
celibacy had to be defended on new grounds. It was no 
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longer to be preferred because it had, so to speak, a 
natural revolutionary impetus about it because it be- 
longed to the future world: it was to be preferred because 
it had its own intrinsic value as a rejection of the ‘world’ 
for the sake of witnessing to a higher form of life, or even 
as a form of spiritual training undergone stoically as a 
witness to the remote, indeed almost forgotten future that 
was to come only God knew when. So marriage became 
approved because it was necessary for the task of pro- 
viding for the foreseeable future of mankind in this 
world: and celibacy took on the opposite emphasis of wit- 
nessing dramatically within that world to an eventual 
consummation that was no longer on the horizon of men’s 
thinking and of which they: had therefore constantly to 
be reminded, by some specially remarkable mode of life. 
Instead of releasing them for a revolutionary role, it bound 
them by vows more firmly to the status quo. 

This moral reversal inevitably involved a political re- 
versal too, which is best illustrated in the change that took 
place concerning the role of war and violence within the 
christian scheme of things. Thus despite his hesitation 
St Augustine did, in fact, reverse the early pacifism of the 
church and permit the christian to take up arms, especially 
in a war fought for the church against its enemies. Of 
course it must be admitted that, just as he was, in a sense, 
half-hearted in his commitment to marriage, so he was 
half-hearted in his endorsement of war. But, all the same, 
the main concession had been made, and it was now only 
a matter of time before St Augustine’s hesitating and 
doubtful acceptance of the legitimacy of war, within very 
strict limits, became universalised in the mediaeval doc- 
trine of the just war and eventually corrupted by the 
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renaissance and post-renaissance erosion of the limitations 
that attended it. For the early church, pacifism was the 
means for bringing to an end, quickly, a world in which 
violence and bloodshed were the accepted methods of 
bringing about change. By the time of St Augustine, vio- 
lence and bloodshed were being consecrated as a legiti- 
mate means of defending the church against its enemies 
in a world which was expected to continue indefinitely in 
its present course. The practical identification of the 
church and the socio-political order had begun, and the 
corresponding need for a spirituality which rejected this 
accommodation and thus split the christian conscience in 
two was already established. Eschatology had been swal- 
lowed up, for practical purposes, and with a few minor 
outbreaks of dissent, by politics. 


II 


It was an essential presupposition of the mediaeval and 
post-mediaeval accommodation of the church to the world 
that the world could not be radically altered. Since there 
was apparently no possibility of any fundamental altera- 
tion in man’s material or social life in the world, any 
rejection of the world had, necessarily, to take the form 
of an attempt to escape the familiar material conditions 
of life altogether: it had, that is to say, to be a rejection on 
a purely spiritual level. It had to be a ‘religious’ rejection, 
lacking material, historical roots. In making it man was as 
alienated from his own being as he was in making the 
accommodation itself. It was not until the beginning of 
the modern industrialised, technological era that any new 
twist in the story could be expected. When that moment 
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came the traditional mode of life was challenged by man’s 
new capacity to change the face of the earth. Consequently 
both the accommodation and the rejection had to change 
as well. Accommodation could no longer be justified 
simply on the grounds that there was no alternative. Once 
more a revolutionary alteration in the human perspective 
was possible. The future was once more the locus of a 
new hope for a transformed world. Eschatology was in 
business again, and christianity had to rise to the chal- 
lenge. Unfortunately for the best part of a century 
christians did little, and left the field to others, The terri- 
tory of the future was occupied by revolutionary marxism 
and bourgeois evolutionary humanism. Only now has 
the church begun to think hard about the challenge that 
these forces present to its own position. 

Now, despite the mutual interpenetration of the evolu- 
tionary and the revolutionary concepts of the future, rep- 
resented respectively in the nineteenth century by darwin- 
ism and marxism, there is, I think, a profound and irre- 
concilable difference between them. For this reason it has 
hitherto seemed as though christianity is faced by a choice, 
in its eschatological thinking. Either it must take up, and 
consecrate, evolutionary humanism—and it has done this 
in the work of Teilhard de Chardin: or it must take up 
and consecrate a revolutionary humanism, taking its place 
alongside the revolutionary forces in the modern world 
and trying to see, in them, the true christian work of 
bringing about the kingdom of God. But there is a third 
view, namely that christianity has its own, special perspec- 
tive which is to be distinguished from both marxism and 
evolutionary humanism, and that it is the task of the 
church to articulate this. 
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The basic and irreconcilable difference between an 
evolutionary and a revolutionary perspective is that the 
former proceeds by a steady, continuous process of growth 
and development, whereas the latter proceeds by a dis- 
continuous replacement of one condition by another. Re- 
volution involves the death and resurrection of a society. 
The old order is abolished and the new order takes its 
place. However long the process may take, and whatever 
means may be used to accomplish it, revolution is essen- 
tially a death and resurrection affair. The death is a neces- 
sary and inevitable prelude to the new life, which there- 
fore appears in a certain sense as a gratuitous gift from 
elsewhere. An evolutionary perspective on the other hand 
is one which interprets all social change in terms of the 
growth and decay of a single continuing life-form, and 
understands the new order as one which has its roots 
firmly planted in the old. 

Now if we accept this cursory way of making the dis- 
tinction, it seems immediately evident that christianity 
has a foot in both camps. The concept of the church as an 
historically identifiable, continuing social organism, with 
a perpetually developing doctrine involves it profoundly 
and inescapably in evolutionary perspectives. But equally, 
the pattern of death and resurrection in a society that is 
destined to come to an end only to be reborn gratuitously 
into glory is integral to the christian vision. It cannot be 
eliminated without the total abolition of the christian 
hope, which is not that of a better kind of world, but of a 
totally transfigured world. It is clear therefore on christian 
grounds that, in the long-run at any rate, there must be 
some way in which the evolutionary and the revolutionary 
perspectives can be fused, or perhaps transcended alto- 
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gether. That is to say, the achievement of a better world 
has to be understood, not as the consummation of christian 
hope, but rather as the immediate prelude to a death and 
resurrection of history itself and the inauguration of a new 
age. But any concept that depends upon belief in a final 
transcendence of a dichotomy will, inevitably, present it- 
self, in the here and now, as a choice of emphases and of 
priorities, Since the transcendence is in the future, and is a 
matter for faith and hope, its formulation for the present 
must take on the normal articulation of things in present 
experience. And this means grasping things piecemeal, 
and understanding them in terms of a balance of good and 
evil rather than of an achieved fusion lying beyond those 
provisional categories. Such a belief has, therefore, to be 
judged by the categories of the present in so far as it is to 
be judged at all. It will be judged revolutionary or re- 
actionary, not according to its futurewards orientation as 
a belief, but in terms of the actual priorities that it 
demands here and now, in the flux of history where 
nothing is pure and everything is a matter of balancing 
possibilities and manoeuvring within a narrow compass. 
Precisely because the transcendence is a matter for the 
future, the present emphasis must remain on the inevitable 
tension between evolutionary and revolutionary elements 
in the christian world-view. It is only within this tension 
that fruitful action can be undertaken. A premature 
attempt to short-circuit the future in the present order will 
necessarily fail. I think there is a real danger, in contem- 
porary christian thought, of this happening, both on the 
evolutionary side and on that of the revolution. 

The evolutionary view of christian eschatology today 
understands the presence of Christ to the world, not as a 
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static permanence within an established community, but 
rather as a gradually intensifying self-realisation of the 
community itself under the steady pressure of an ever- 
increasing turning of the world to Christ as its apex and 
focus of vision. The coming of the kingdom of God is not 
to be thought of as a cataclysm at the end of history, but as 
a slow unfolding of Christ’s presence within history. 
Furthermore, this is not an unfolding that will simply 
happen, in a deterministic manner, because of some inbuilt 
law of the world. It is happening, and will happen, only 
through the action of men in positively transforming the 
world into Christ. Man is the instrument of God’s power 
in transfiguring the world into the reality of Christ. 
Instead of being confined to the empirical visible church, 
Christ’s presence is now understood as primarily a pres- 
ence to the world as a whole. While he continues to have 
a special kind of presence and relationship to his own 
people, the church, he can also be understood as present 
throughout the cosmos, and throughout time. As I have 
said, this vision puts eschatology into the centre of the 
christian belief once more. Christianity is now once more 
focused on the coming transformation of the world. 
However, it must be insisted that there is loss as well as 
gain in this concept. While the future is at the centre of 
interest in it, itis presented in a form so remote—especially 
on a Teilhardian time-scale—that for the time being there 
seems little in it but a kind of fatalism. Despite the asser- 
tion that this future is one that only man can bring about, 
through his own power to transform the world, the con- 
cept of what lies in store for him is so vague and so elusive 
that, in practical terms, this evolutionary perspective 
seems to reduce rather than reinforce the impetus to 
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bringing about this transformation. In other words the 
short-term actions that lie all about mankind, awaiting his 
urgent attention, are obvious enough: but in themselves 
these do not offer any distinctively christian solution. The 
agnostic and the christian cannot help viewing them in 
the same light, simply as human needs that require to be 
met. It is only in the very long-term that the christian 
vision begins to diverge from that of the agnostic human- 
ist. The kingdom of God seems in practice to have no 
purchase on the present world and its problems. 

More important than this, however, is the total absence 
of that pattern of death and resurrection which, I have 
insisted, is an essential element in christianity. Or rather, 
if it is there, it is confined to the individual level. Indi- 
viduals die and no doubt await their final resurrection. 
But there is no death and resurrection of mankind itself 
in its corporate existence. There is no death and resurrec- 
tion of history, no self-offering of the church, as the 
christian centre of that history, to dissolution. So far from 
seeing the christian hope as coming from the death and 
resurrection of history, the evolutionary perspective offers 
us only a perpetual progress towards completion in Christ 
that, in the end, involves refusing to take the last crucial 
step—namely the actual and final transfiguration of man- 
kind into Christ and the end of history that this trans- 
figuration necessarily entails. Instead the future is stretched 
out endlessly in a groping for something that, by its own 
logic, has in the end to be denied. And meanwhile the 
revolution that is perhaps required of christians here and 
now is undermined by the impression of fatalism and 
irresistible progress that is the logic of the evolving world. 
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By a strange inverted logic the Teilhardian vision can 
thus become just another species of evasion. 

I have spoken of the danger from the side of an evolu- 
tionary perspective: but there is a danger also from the 
revolutionary side. This is that marxism, the one revolu- 
tionary ideology that is a going concern in the world, is 
itself undergoing a process of de-eschatologisation which 
is liable to deprive it of the value, as a revolutionary 
ideology, which most commends it to the christian 
thinker, The postponement of the fully-achieved com- 
munist society into an indefinite future has forced marx- 


ism into a reconsideration of its whole revolutionary 


stance in the world. The actual impetus of revolutionary 
marxism has been largely due to the belief that the class- 
less conflict-free society of communism was just around 
the corner, and that it only needed one final, cataclysmic 
push from human willpower to bring it into being. It was 
the future held out in front of people’s eyes that drew 
them into the revolutionary struggle.’ But once that 
struggle had been won, and the ideal society had not after 
all arrived, some revision of the marxist concept of the 
future was inevitable. It may well be that this revision is 
in line with the true thought of Marx, as many contem- 
porary marxists insist. Be that as it may, it is all the same 
a radical alteration of the familiar claim and the familiar 
objective. It is now said that Marx did not mean to suggest 
that the achievement of communism would bring about 
the end of all significant human conflicts, and the arrival 


1 There was some argument about this point in the discussion. In its 
favour some speakers pointed out that it was on their interpretation of 
the future that the bolsheviks split from their allies in Russia. However, 
for a different concept of revolution, see Neil Middleton’s Note on 
Revolution in this volume, 244-55. 
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of perfect liberty. All he believed was that, under a system 
in which alienated forms of conflict were replaced by con- 
flicts on the level of real history, genuine solutions could 
be broached at last, to replace the pseudo-solutions that an 
alienated bourgeois society was forced to adopt because it 
was incapable of facing the truth about itself. In other 
words, the communist society is one in which false, unreal 
and insoluble conflicts are replaced by creative, genuine 
and soluble ones. But such conflict will never be com- 
pletely eliminated. Man is incapable of perfection, for he 
is in perpetual growth. 

In this way, marxism in the west at any rate has shorn 
itself of much of its romantic imagery and faced the 
realities of actual historical life. But in doing so it has lost 
its revolutionary fervour, and has come to accept itself as 
a permanent part of the historical scene rather than as the 
vanguard of a totally new world. In the Soviet Union it 
has lost the death and resurrection pattern that is intrinsic 
to a revolutionary perspective, and has settled into an 
accommodating institutionalism that finds itself pretty 
well at ease in the divided world of the present. Elsewhere, 
even if the death and resurrection pattern has been to some 
extent preserved, it has been separated from the philo- 
sophical realism which Marx himself provided, and has 
taken on new romantic forms of very varied kinds. There 
is thus no longer one viable revolutionary perspective 
which christianity might consecrate and make its own. 
On the contrary there are many, appropriate to differing 
situations and cultures, some of which are incompatible 
with each other. The problem then is far more complex 
than it has ever been before. Marxism therefore cannot, 
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for christianity, be more than a philosophical under- 
pinning, at certain essential points, of christianity’s own 
characteristic revolutionary perspective. It is no longer a 
movement simply to be joined or fought, accepted or re- 
jected. There is a dialogue of understanding and mutual 
exchange to be undertaken: but beyond that, in practical 
terms, there is only a multiplicity of approaches to be 
adopted or abandoned according to the insights afforded 
by that exchange. 

To sum up so far: it is clearly necessary, in a world 
which has itself discovered anew the eschatological 
perspective which once belonged to christianity, and has 
given it new meanings in evolutionary humanism and 
marxist revolution, that the church too should rediscover 
the eschatological dimension. Teilhardian evolutionary 
humanism is not a wholly adequate vehicle for this re- 
discovery, but neither is traditional marxism. The church 
has to work out for itself its own form of revolutionary 
perspective to match the world’s needs, and it will need 
to have at its centre the pattern of death and resurrection 
applied not only to the life of the individual but to that of 
the community as well, indeed to the very church itself. 
This rediscovery must be distinguished from the mere 
restoration of a balance between accommodation to the 
world and rejection of the world which has had to go 
proxy for christian commitment for so long. What has to 
be achieved is not a return to a more world-affirming 
faith just as a counterweight to the traditional pull of 
augustinian or puritanical theology, but a transcending of 
the whole accommodation-rejection pattern which, as I 
have insisted, belongs to an inadequate theology. 
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II 


Because the position today is already one where the church 
has lost much of its understanding of the revolutionary 
nature of its mission, and seems to be concerned with the 
reform of its stance in the world, that is with making a 
relevant kind of accommodation to the world in which it 
finds itself (relevant, inevitably, by the world’s criteria of 
course) the immediate task of any radical group must 
appear to be destructive: the dissolution of the institutional 
relationships of the church itself. Since the current efforts 
at reform have so far taken place within a non-revolu- 
tionary de-eschatologised form of faith, the most radical- 
sounding programmes are often those which go furthest 
in making such accommodation, even identifying the 
church and the world in a single vast world-community. 
For this reason the revolutionary belief in the impossibility 
of such complete accommodation will necessarily take the 
form of advocating the dissolution of many structures that 
seem to belong to the permanent christian order but which 
are, in fact, marked with the sign of death. There is a real 
sense in which christianity must be de-institutionalised. 

The fact that we can only envisage the ultimate, or 
‘absolute’ future of mankind in the form of a dissolution 
of familiar experience emphasises the ‘this-sidedness’ of 
all our knowledge. Since we are on this side of the barrier 
which the death of history sets up, between the present 
and the foreseeable future of the world as we understand 
it, and the unforeseeable, absolute future of the world as 
it will be when transfigured by Christ, we have to admit 
that all positive visions of the ultimate future, whether 
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they are described in terms of the abolition of human 
alienation or in terms of the heavenly banquet or the 
beatific vision or whatever, are in fact attempts to say the 
unsayable, But, since man constantly seeks—understand- 
ably and in a sense rightly—to crash this barrier, in his 
impatience to achieve his own complete fulfilment, he is 
constantly tempted to deny its existence, and to assert that 
the absolute future is simply the final term of a continuity 
that can be properly described in familiar language, and 
attained by ordinary human means. He thinks that when 
he speaks of the heavenly banquet or the kingdom of God, 
or the society when alienation has been overcome, he 
knows what he is talking about, even at the very moment 
when he realises that to say this is radically to devalue and 
foreshorten the perspective in which alone he can under- 
stand himself as capable of entering an ultimate future. In 
other words this ultimate future cannot help presenting 
itself to him as simply a tantalising possibility, a carrot 
held out in front of his nose, which seems to move forward 
all the time as he himself moves forward. Yet if, recog- 
nising the futility of this attempt to foreshorten the 
perspective, or perhaps recoiling from the brutalities 
which have been inflicted by those who have tried to 
practise it, he goes to the opposite extreme, a similar 
paradox emerges. For now he speaks of the absolute 
future as so absolute and remote that he cannot connect it 
in any meaningful way with the present or the envisaged 
future. A gulf now begins to yawn between the foreseeable 
future understood as the so-far-unimplemented possi- 
bilities already discernible in the present, and an absolute 
future which is simply the empty receptacle of man’s 
ultimate aspirations. (Soon he will recognise its emptiness, 
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and then he will probably revert to a pure pragmatism of 
political activity seen merely as the ‘art of the possible’.) 

This is the situation now operating, I think, in the 
dialogue between marxists and catholics.’ Their agree- 
ment, at the theoretical level, is very close; but it tells us 
nothing about how to conduct the dialogue at the level of 
action. For instance, there is agreement about the cen- 
trality of the concept of the future, and about man’s duty 
to bring it about actively through a positive transforma- 
tion of society, but only because the concrete problems— 
(say) whether to back the Chinese or the Russian or the 
Black African or the Yugoslav versions of socialist con- 
struction—are left out of account. There is a certain 
emptiness in the agreement; the account is full but it can- 
not be drawn upon for ready cash. Thus each side insists 
that the present generation cannot, on its own moral prin- 
ciples, be sacrificed for the sake of the future of mankind 
(in this they differ both from the older, totalitarian forms 
of their own doctrines, in which heretics or deviationists 
could legitimately be liquidated for the sake of the future 
elect), But neither tells us what limitations this imposes 
upon our freedom of action here and now. Both seem to 
insist that this is a matter for the individual conscience to 
decide: but then what is the difference, in practice, be- 
tween the liberal who refuses to allow (say) terrorism of 
innocent populations, because of a purely personal convic- 
tion, and the eschatologist who does the same because of 
his understanding of what is necessary for the achievement 
of the future? 

I think the only possible way in which such a distinction 


?R. Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue, London 1967, passim, 
with comments by Karl Rahner and J. Metz. 
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can be made is in terms of a belief, which is central to 
christianity, that somehow the future is already with us. 
One must not sacrifice the present generation to the future 
generations because the distinction between them has 
already, somehow, been transcended. The present genera- 
tion already belongs to the absolute future, is already 
living in it, so that the choice is, essentially, a choice be- 
tween equals. It is not a sacrifice, as it seems to be, of an 
undeveloped humanity in favour of a more perfectly de- 
veloped form of human life. It is between two forms of 
equal value: and they are equal precisely because in the 
light of an absolute future which exists in a different 
dimension altogether, beyond a gulf or death of time itself, 
they are all equally distant from their final perfection, If 
the absolute future to which mankind is destined is not a 
future within time, but a death of time, then all genera- 
tions are equal in that end. But this death of time has been 
transcended by the resurrected Christ, in whom therefore 
all generations already belong to that end, and all are of 
equal value because all have their reality in that end. This 
is the basic issue between marxism and christianity. For 
without this cosmic death which renders all men radically 
equal in view of their final end in the absolute future 
which is God, it is impossible to give a revolutionary basis 
to the moral limitations on human violence that humanity 
itself demands. This death also places the moral limitation 
at the most revolutionary point of all: namely the radical 
equality of all men, their identical entitlement to life and 
its goods. Human equality, which expresses itself in the 
ethical command that man should love his neighbour as 
himself, is the perpetual inspiration of genuine revolution: 
and it is the loss of this concept, as the active mainspring 
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of human endeavour, which marks the collapse or betrayal 
of any revolution. But it is also true that it is in death that 
men finally become equal. Death is the universal equaliser. 
This is why a revolution which is directed not towards the 
death of a society, but just to a continuation of life under 
changing circumstances, is in the end a contradiction. The 
equalisation of men in death is not just a levelling down 
to equality in nothingness: it is the creative process of 
revolutionary dissolution heralding the establishment of 
the equality of men for good in the kingdom of God. 

I have said that the revolutionary mission of the church 
must inevitably express itself empirically as the dissolution 
of social structures and institutions in the church itself. 
The church has here an ambiguous function, however, 
which corresponds to its double role of being both a part 
of the present world and a future promise that stands over 
against and judges the world. In the former sense the 
dissolution of institutions that revolution demands applies 
fully and unequivocally to the church itself. The church, 
as part of the world, must be prepared to offer itself up to 
dissolution and death, willingly and positively. It must 
indeed be in the forefront of the world’s own self- 
transformation, setting an example of martyrdom by its 
own self-abnegating refusal to prolong its own institu- 
tional life. It must be prepared to go down into the melt- 
ing pot along with the rest of man’s provisional, 
institutional existence. But in another sense the church, 
as the sacrament of the future society, has to remain itself, 
in order to present to the world an image of its own abso- 
lute future in the death of history. In order to continue to 
be the sign to mankind of man’s own fulfilment, the 
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church must remain somehow intact. It is essential to find 
some way of dealing with this paradox. 

Now it is commonly felt that, at the level of practical 
politics here and now, it is clear what this means. The 
church must shed its temporary, provisional historical 
accretions and be prepared to grow new forms more suit- 
able to the future that awaits it. But the permanent institu- 
tional forms of the church, the fundamental structures, 
must remain untouched in essentials, for these belong to 
the absolute future and will carry mankind across the gulf 
which is the death of history. There is a certain approxi- 
mate sense in this distinction, and it is useful for practical 
purposes. It helps us to justify, say, the expendability of 
the Roman curia, or neo-scholastic formulae, or the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, while keeping (say) the credal formula- 
tions, and papal infallibility, and the permanency of 
sacramental orders. But all the same, the distinction is not 
fully satisfactory. For it is, in practice, impossible to dis- 
tinguish with any final certainty those institutions which 
are absolutely essential from those which are conditioned 
and expendable. One can only preserve such a distinction 
at the expense of making the whole theology of the church 
notional and unreal. Particular formulations can remain 
true for all time only in so far as they are regarded as 
abstract propositions existing outside any historical con- 
text. In so far as they have a bearing on historical life, 
however, their concrete meaning will always emerge as a 
dialogue between an abstract validity and radical historical 
contingency. I have already given one example of this 
which bears a little further consideration: this is the 
proposition that the church is independent of politics. 
There is certainly a valid way of saying this: namely when 
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it is understood as being rooted in a trans-historical 
eschatological perspective. In so far as the true role of the 
church is to be a witness and model of a reign that is 
beyond all history, it is plainly correct to say that it is 
independent of politics, But in so far as it has to undertake 
this witness within the political history of mankind, it 
cannot remain independent. To say that the church is or 
should be independent of politics is a proposition that will 
rely, for its actual meaning, on the concept of politics and 
the nature of society that prevails when it is said. For what 
it is that the church is said to be independent of is an 
integral part of the meaning of the statement. To say that 
the church should be independent of politics in the actual 
context of contemporary life in Britain, or ‘the west’ 
generally, is in fact to endorse a limiting concept of 
politics that actually enables the church to be profoundly 
dependent on political forces while disguising this fact 
from itself by the use of other terms. 

What is true of language—the most mercurial of all 
social institutions—is even more true of the more rigid 
institutions in a community: laws, political organisations, 
economic, educational or cultural institutions. We cannot 
divide cleanly those institutions, or parts of institutions 
which are essential from the rest which can, at a pinch, 
be discarded. This is why there is no precise limit to the 
de-institutionalisation of the church that christianity, as a 
pattern of death and resurrection of a whole community, 
requires. We cannot stand outside the institution and pick 
out, as if from above, the parts which must at all costs be 
preserved, from those which can be eliminated. We are 
irrevocably trapped inside and have to feel our way as we 
go. Theology cannot transcend, and judge the church: it 
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is an activity within the church. This is why theology is a 
risky business. We cannot be certain that by going too far 
we may not bring down the whole structure. Even popes 
and councils are subject to the same risk. They do not 
know at what point their teaching may collapse into 
heresy. Whatever guarantee the church may have from 
God, it is not of that external kind: the Holy Spirit does 
not tell us in advance where the boundary is to be drawn, 
for only we have the power to draw it, and ours is the 
responsibility. 

But even this is not the whole of the matter. For while 
the theologian cannot stand above the church, and see it 
from an absolute standpoint, it is nevertheless the case 
that his propositions do have an absolute aspect. Even if 
their concrete meaning depends upon the actual historical 
context in which they are uttered, this context does not 
exhaust them. For if it did, then they would have no 
power to remain true beyond the moment of their utter- 
ance. The permanent abstract truth of propositions is as 
fundamental a feature of human discourse as is the fact 
that the concrete meaning of a proposition is conditioned 
by its historical moment. This is a paradox that lies at the 
heart of the human situation, and in itself bears witness 
to the possibility of man’s transcendence of all historical 
conditioning. There is a fundamental gap between per- 
ception and language, between seeing and describing, 
between the limitless field of experience and the grid laid 
upon it by conceptual thought. To give a name to a thing 
is to fix it by means of conceptual coordinates in time and 
space. In this process of fixing there is both hope and 
tragedy: the hope lies in the control of the world that is 
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gained: the tragedy lies in the loss of a corresponding 
awareness of the rich configuration of life that attends and 
supports the named object or idea. To think of one thing 
is, automatically, to not attend to something else that may 
merit as much or more attention than itself, as Henry 
Reed’s famous poem The Naming of Parts makes 
poignantly clear: 


This is the lower sling swivel. And this 
Is the upper sling swivel, whose use you will sce, 
When you are given your slings. And this is the piling 
swivel, 
Which in your case you have not got. The branches 
Hold in the garden their silent, eloquent gestures, 
Which in our case we have not got. 


It is important to understand the full significance of this 
paradox. Language is a social institution, and is typical of 
all institutions in that it both limits and releases human 
possibilities. It brings order out of chaos, but chaos re- 
mains at the edges of the mapped territory as a surround- 
ing ambience that is itself part of the meaning of the order 
gained. Order and chaos are inter-dependent elements 
within experience. Order has meaning and value only by 
virtue of the chaos that threatens but is thereby averted. 
And conversely, chaos is intelligible as chaos only by 
virtue of the meaning that order can impose upon it. All 
social institutions, from the most fluid and intangible to 
the most explicit have this double role: they both make 
life possible and restrict its possibilities. To imagine that 
human organisation can finally overcome this funda- 
mental tension is plainly absurd: the absurdity being most 
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evident in the fact that even to state the possibility is to 
use the very framework of language and institutional life 
that manifests the opposite. Any philosophy which claims 
that within history human existence can be reduced to a 
single sovereign pattern threatens the paradox that is the 
source of man’s creative self-transcendence. But though 
this is a paradox, it is not a logical paradox—that is, a 
concatenation of signs that cancel each other out. It is an 
existential emptiness that we are here faced with. That we 
find ourselves bumping up against the need to use self- 
cancelling signs in order to state it, is a fact about the 
world which, to use Wittgenstein’s terminology, manifests 
itself even if it cannot be directly described. And it is in 
this emptiness that the shape of God’s presence to the 
world can be discerned. He takes the form of the rift in 
life that we continually encounter. His profile is the line 
drawn by the abutment of one conceptual framework 
upon another, by the shape outlined when order and 
chaos collide and give meaning to each other in that 
meeting. 

The distinctions that we have to make, therefore, when 
we try, for instance, to distinguish the essential from the 
inessential, the necessary from the contingent in the life of 
the church must be understood as being both unavoidable 
and provisional. They say what we can and must say: but 
to say this is not enough—the indescribable surrounding 
chaos of a larger life is an unstateable presence that has to 
be felt as modifying and dissolving even the most 
apparently permanent truths of the faith. This is the 
meaning of the church’s need to offer up its own body— 
which is Christ’s body—to death and dissolution. 
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IV 


But this de-institutionalisation of the church is not just an 
idea, or a theological hypothesis. It is already evident, and 
at work. Just as my life is already a progress towards my 
own death, so the life of the church is already a progress 
towards the death of the church. The dissolution of the 
church, as it proceeds towards this death is clearly in pro- 
gress, and certain important features of the contemporary 
scene are, I suggest, clear evidence of this. For instance we 
must understand the movement which has led to the new 
emphasis on the laity in this light. It is not just a restora- 
tion of a right once granted. History does not go back- 
wards. On the contrary, it is a genuine and irreversible 
dissolution of the old, rigid distinctions between roles in 
the church, It is a threat—we must not shirk this way of 
putting it—to the hierarchical order of the church itself. 
And there is no point at which we can say: that is enough, 
we can go no further. 

This fact can be considered at three connected levels. At 
the theological level, we must understand the vernacu- 
larisation of the liturgy, and the reassessment of relations 
between laity and episcopate, as important elements in the 
dissolution of the old rigid hierarchy of roles. It is not just 
a movement designed to make the liturgy more intelligible 
to an essentially passive mass of believers: it is designed to 
make them more self-conscious, more actively committed 
and more deeply imbued with the cultural values that the 
liturgy implies. And such a massive shift of emphasis can- 
not be contained within the old rigid forms. It is bound to 


involve some blurring of received distinctions and roles. 
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A price has to be paid for such a radical shift of emphasis, 
and part of this price must inevitably be a reduction in the 
cultural differentiation between the priesthood and the 
laity that has been the human underpinning of the actual 
operation of the sacrament of order. This cultural 
differentiation—backed up by the celibacy discipline but 
by no means confined to that element—has played a vital 
part in making plain, in practical terms, the differences of 
role and function between priest and people. The ver- 
nacularisation of liturgy is bound to involve dismantling 
that kind of differentiation. But the vernacularisation of 
the liturgy is only a part of a wider breaking-down of that 
cultural barrier. It is closely connected with other, as yet 
small but undeniably significant moves, such as the 
attempts to bring priestly education into contact with the 
open universities of modern pluralist societies. Moves of 
this kind are unquestionably a threat to the old cultural 
pattern which has been characteristic of catholicism in the 
recent centuries. 

Equally important, however, is the new relationship 
that is slowly emerging between the episcopacy and the 
laity. The rise of the monarchical concept of the episco- 
pate, emphasising the bishop as the centre and focus of 
the church, as the chief executive of its actions and as the 
chief preserver of its doctrines (themselves understood in 
an archaeological sense, a treasure to be kept intact from 
the past, unchanged and unchangeable) was a crucial 
element in the loss of the eschatological perspective of 
christianity. Similarly the new eschatological emphasis is 
expressed in the dissolving of this monarchical and 
authoritarian concept of the bishop’s role. A notable iilus- 
tration of the tensions this dissolution of old concepts in- 
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volves was the refusal of the church in England as a whole 
to understand the meaning of Herbert McCabe’s now 
notorious article in New Blackfriars. When he said that 
the bishops seemed to be on the fringe of the church com- 
munity, it was generally taken to be a serious and 
damaging criticism of the bishops: a failure to discharge 
their role. Understood in the contemporary context, when 
the monarchical concept is still very much alive, it may 
inevitably have looked like that, and in a sense it was. But 
the important point that was being made was that, at any 
rate for the future, this monarchical conception was obso- 
lete and would have to be replaced. 

Episcopacy links us ‘to areas of christian truth beyond 
our particular experience and ultimately to truths beyond 
any experience’ as Herbert McCabe put it. But as long as 
this is accepted in terms of the “dominative mode’ in any 
way, christianity becomes a subservient totalitarianism of 
the spirit, a monolithic following of the party line, an 
obedience rather than a faith. The understanding of the 
episcopacy as an impersonal structural institution, which 
does not concern itself with the intimate personal life of 
individuals but rather exists in order to make available to 
the individual the experience accumulated by the whole 
church and the life that exists in communion with the 
risen Christ, so that he is not left entirely alone to struggle 
in isolation with his own burdens, is a positive move to- 
wards that liberation of man from the bondage of ‘re- 
ligion’ in the pagan sense, that is at the heart of the 
christian gospel.’ 


3[t is very important to see that there are two possible ways of 
interpreting this dissolution of institutional rigidities. The first way is 
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At the moral level, too, the old concepts are in dissolu- 
tion. But here, as in the other cases, there is a profound 
confusion and ambiguity in the current transitional phase. 
It is certain that the emphasis on the primacy of the indi- 
vidual conscience in moral matters is as important in re- 
turning the church to an eschatological perspective as is 
the vernacularisation of the liturgy in sacramental life. 
Morality is now understood as having, for its primary 
purpose and objective, the liberation of the individual 
from the old negative legalism that was associated, 
essentially, with man’s pre-christian religious develop- 
ment. But, as usual, there is an accommodating and a 
radical way of facing this problem. The accommodating 
way is to see the new morality as an assertion of indi- 
vidualism and private personal relations. It is to under- 
stand marriage, for example, as a contract made, and 
broken, by the partners, not as an institutional framework 
which, like the episcopate, joins the individual to areas of 
experience, and to creative possibilities that lie far beyond 
his own personal understanding or control. Of course in 
either case, to insist that it is a human relationship, not 


to fit it into the accepted pattern of accommodation/rejection that I 
have already alluded to. Thus the new concept of the episcopacy might 
be called a democratisation of the church: but to call it this involves 
using a concept—democracy—that is itself highly ambiguous. Is it to be 
understood in the sense of conforming itself to the patterns of con- 
temporary western ‘democratic’ societies—being prepared to go along 
fully with that pluralist world, and to drop the awkward demands 
that an authoritative teaching inevitably raises? Or is it to be under- 
stood as aligning itself with the radical democratisation which chal- 
lenges precisely that limiting concept of democracy, confined to certain 
ritual formalities and the interplay of established social institutions, 
with a more pervasive belief in the capacity of mankind to participate 
fully and at every level in the control of his own destiny? The new 
theology can itself be either accommodating or challenging: it is vital 
that it should decide aright where its real allegiance lies. 
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merely a licence to intercourse or a command to breed, is 
an eschatological insistence, in the sense that it involves a 
breakdown of obsolete but not dead concepts, But in the 
first case this insistence is contained within the options 
that the pluralistic society allows, precisely because these 
choices represent no threat to its own set patterns of 
organisation. Marriage as a personal private affair is mar- 
riage effectively canalised and shorn of its pauline revolu- 
tionary impetus as a model of a new kind of society. 
Indeed, it is not a model of a society at all, but a privatisa- 
tion that lies beyond the reach of social life, and so is pre- 
vented from making any radical critique of other genuine 
social relationships. The genuine christian perspective, on 
the other hand, because it insists on marriage as a model of 
social life, a social institution, is capable of setting a stan- 
dard of love and freedom that challenges all other rela- 
tionships. Marriage is the most revolutionary of all human 
social institutions because only in marriage is the discovery 
that freedom consists in loving one’s neighbour as oneself 
at all commonly made and experienced. It is the model of 
a radically egalitarian institution. Of course, it very com- 
monly fails to live up to its own meaning: but it fails far 
less often than any other human social institution, and its 
success is a far more familiar experience than any other. 
An attack, not on the prevalent cultural norms of the bour- 
geois family but on the central concept of marriage as a 
socially recognised institution would therefore be a pro- 
foundly reactionary move. 

So, incidentally, would be an attack on the concept of 
consecrated virginity. It is essential, of course, to separate 
this from the merely routine celibacy at present associated 
with priestly ordination. The latter has little, I think, to 
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offer today as a challenge to the prevalent social relation- 
ships of the pluralistic Western society. It has practically 
become just another personal choice that some people 
decided to make, and has no longer any effective eschato- 
logical meaning. Its whole rationale has therefore to be 
based upon the notion of celibacy as a total personal dedi- 
cation to the needs of the present world. As such it no 
doubt has value: but its basis is theologically dubious since 
it suggests that the christian who is married is somehow 
less fully dedicated to society than his celibate colleague. 
To say this is to capitulate to the notion of the privacy of 
marriage that, as I have said, constitutes the accommo- 
dating version of the new morality of sex. It is therefore 
necessary that the vocation of consecrated virginity should 
resume a truly eschatological perspective: and this is only 
possible if those so dedicated are clearly and unequivocally 
involved with the death-and-resurrection pattern that is 
the characteristic form of the christian commitment. As 
long as virginity, as an institution, is connected primarily 
with the preservation of an inherited treasure, as it is in 
the case of the celibate monarchical episcopacy or in the 
case of the religious order that subsists by helping to run 
the institutions of a neo-capitalist state, it cannot fully 
justify its existence. But as an instrument for the witness- 
ing of the church to its readiness for dissolution and 
death it has an incomparable power. 

Finally at the political level, the present situation offers 
two possible ways in which a new attitude to the problem 
of war and peace can be engendered. Just as the church’s 
traditional teaching on war is a paradigm case of the shift 
from an eschatological perspective to a pattern of accom- 
modation/rejection, so the new possibilities offer a para- 
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digm case of the choice that has to be made. I do not here 
want to argue the possibility that the church can, or 
should, be prepared to tolerate bacteriological or nuclear 
warfare. I take it for granted that this is something already 
ruled out on established grounds. But, given this stance, 
it is still possible to discuss this issue in a totally non- 
political way, just as a matter of moral and legal theory. 
It is this issue that brings to light more clearly than any 
other the ambiguity of the claim of the church to be in- 
dependent of politics. To be independent of politics is to 
claim to be above the issues that modern warfare, or the 
threat of it tries to solve. To take up a moral stance that 
does not engage with the realities of the political situation 
is simply to exercise moral irresponsibility. The great 
lesson that has been learnt by the anti-nuclear campaigns 
is that until they become politically conscious, they can 
expect to have no significant influence. War is not a 
separate problem from the political conflicts that give rise 
to it. Thus to discuss it, whether in order to justify it in 
the old ‘just war’ categories or in order to reject it in the 
pacifist tradition, is in fact to capitulate to an evasion of its 
concrete meaning: in fact, just another kind of accommo- 
dation to the contemporary world. Just war casuistry and 
pacifist protest are exactly the kinds of response to war 
that a society built on war or the threat of it wants of its 
dissenting members. They canalise the dissent into safely 
ineffectual channels. Protest becomes itself an institution, 
a safety valve which helps to keep the prevailing equili- 
brium. The one strategy that helps to upset that equili- 
brium is a campaign that has a direct political bearing: 
that is, which rejects the terms in which protest becomes 
canalised into an innocuous institutional ritual, and sees 
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that to entertain a moral objection to modern warfare is 
to take up a political stance, and to understand how this 
stance has implications in every kind of political arena. 
The significance of recent movements within the church 
that concern themselves with this issue is that they have 
begun to realise that they must become politically con- 
scious if they are to be fully responsible. That is to say, 
they now begin to understand that their christian witness 
entails the mounting of an effective strategy at the political 
level, and the joining of their own efforts to those of 
others who are prepared to cooperate in suitable political 
action. They see now the interconnectedness of the 
various world issues—the connection between the dangers 
of war and the problems of de-colonisation, between these 
and the racial and economic divisions between conti- 
nents and within continents, and the connection between 
all these and the new alignments that threaten traditional 
postures and policies. The question here is whether this 
growing understanding of the interconnectedness of world 
issues will lead to a dissolution, by christians, of their 
traditional westernised outlook, so that a distinctive chris- 
tian contribution of a radical kind becomes possible, or 
whether the pressures on the church to accommodate 
itself to the attitudes of those western countries that still 
sustain much of its own power will emasculate and dilute 
that contribution. Here, as elsewhere, the radical alterna- 
tive must be understood as threatening very seriously the 
accepted institutional and cultural forms that have hither- 
to been practically identified with the christian religion as 
such. There is a real sense in which to undertake its full 
political role in the modern world will mean the giving up 
of both influence and attitudes that seem, to many christ- 
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ians, essential and valuable. How far are christians ready 
to see the church as so independent of the politics of their 
own country that it can actually help to mount a cam- 
paign in favour of those they have been taught to regard 
as enemies—in Vietnam, or the Middle East, or China? 

It is at this point that the prevalent insistence that the 
church must remain independent of politics breaks down 
most conspicuously. What has to be said is not that the 
church must remain independent of politics, but that the 
church must become closely involved in the creation of a 
new concept of politics; a new kind of political awareness; 
one in which the inter-connectedness of all the levels of 
experience, from the theological to the immediately prac- 
tical, from the moral to the expediential is insisted upon, 
rather than denied. That to do this involves not being 
identified with any of the actual political alternatives that 
offer themselves to the electors is obvious. But that it also 
involves a readiness for a degree of internal social change 
that amounts to martyrdom, dissolution and death by the 
church itself is not so obvious. No doubt, such a descrip- 
tion of what is necessary seems over-dramatic. But it is 
also clear that many of the developments that are already 
under way are, in fact, and ought to be understood as, the 
beginnings of just such a dissolution and martyrdom, just 
such a readiness for death. Only if this fact does become 
widely understood can the church face up to the challenge 
that awaits it in the contemporary world: that of becom- 
ing an eschatological community dedicated to its own 
surpassment, and so to the final transfiguration of the 
world by the power of Christ’s resurrection. 
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11 
Culture and revolution: 
a response 


Raymond Williams 


In the beginning of this book I have tried to re-state the 
argument for a common culture as it was originally put; 
there is now a welcome opportunity to try to extend the 
argument, in relation to some of the issues which have 
been raised in this book. 

Stuart Hall, as I understand him, raised questions about 
what I called the ‘long revolution’, which was a way of 
describing the process of struggle towards a culture 
recognisable as common.’ He says that, for him, the 
growth of a common culture is a problem of revolutionary 
politics, and reminds us of Edward Thompson’s qualifica- 
tion of my description (it wasn’t, of course, only mine) 
of culture as a whole way of life, with an insistence on 
culture as a whole way of conflict. The questions here are 
difficult, but there is also, perhaps, some misunderstand- 
ing inevitable in the complexity of the terms. There is the 
paradox of conflict in the process of making a community, 
as in all socialism. And it is in any case fair to ask, im- 
patiently, where the long revolution has got to; it was 
a conservative critic who first said ‘How long, O Lord, 


1 These comments relate to an earlier version of Stuart Hall’s paper 
read at the conference. 
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how long?’ Well, I too find it long, in that sense. I want 
change urgently and rapidly. But still the history has to 
work itself through, in an exceptionally difficult and 
complicated effort by many millions of men. I am bound: 
to say, though, that when what I have called the long 
revolution is defined, by someone else, as if it meant slow 
evolution, something has obviously been changed in the 
original idea. For it was never intended to suggest that 
society would evolve, of itself, towards a culture in which 
all people were in a position, through changing their 
institutions, to participate in a common determination of 
meanings. This, quite clearly, will not happen: there are 
groups which oppose this participation in principle and 
practice, and the long revolution, as I emphasised when 
the ideas were first communicated, is being opposed, now 
as in the past, by violence and fraud. But there is still a 
need to distinguish what the process of struggle for this 
kind of culture, in a class-society, would be, and the idea 
that one is introducing as an objective. In the case of a 
class-divided culture, in which people are either explicitly 
or by force of habit opposing the admission of all men to 
controlling determination, to a culture which could be 
called common, there has inevitably to be the most active 
struggle. I would therefore agree that in this sense the 
problem of a common culture is the problem of revolu- 
tionary politics: the problem of intervening constantly in 
society to extend and transform the institutions which 
enable people to get that kind of access. If a common cul- 
ture is taken, by some sleight of argument, to mean the 
existing balance of interests and. forces, the existing 
institutions which are said to be common but which in 
fact compose the structure of a class-society, then of course 
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revolutionary politics will oppose it, But it seems to me a 
simple confusion of terms, following this argument, to 
suppose that it is this balance of interests and forces which 
one has in mind when speaking of a common culture. 
The whole point of the definition as common was to sug- 
gest active community of access and participation; in this 
sense, clearly, the existing society is not a common cul- 
ture, and it is in the name of a common culture that one 
opposes it. To talk of revolutionary politics as a kind of 
counter-common culture is then a verbal confusion. I 
don’t want simply to ‘outleft’ Stuart Hall, but the idea of 
the proletarian cultural revolution in China (subject as it 
must be, for those of us without immediate contact with 
it, to possible misunderstandings, and recognising the fact 
that it may be the terms in which a struggle of a quite 
different kind is being fought out) seems to me a definition 
very close to my own. There is, in this revolution, an 
insistence on the continual participation of what Mao 
calls, in marxist terms, the masses, in the determination of 
common meanings: an insistence that this can be done for 
them by no group—not even by the party vanguard— 
and that this is a continuous process because it cannot be 
achieved in any final sense. Nobody can inherit a common 
culture—it has always to be made, and re-made, by people 
themselves—and the perspective which Mao is now open- 
ing up, of a socialist struggle which includes the con- 
tinual, common re-making of values and the most active 
conflict, seems to me wholly compatible with the idea of 
a common culture as I have argued it. 

Am I then saying, after all, that the definition of culture 
as a whole way of life should be replaced by its definition 
as a way of struggle? No; because though struggle will 
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always be there—intense in periods of oppression and 
deprivation; still active in a more equal society—it is still 
only part of the process by which meanings and values are 
determined. It is not only that, by this altered definition, 
we would be excluding love and comradeship and any 
possible agreement; it is also that the isolation of struggle, 
where this is not merely a rhetorical device, would be 
empty and even, in certain circumstances, malign. The 
need for conflict is now absolute, because of the issues 
involyed; but we lose too wide a range of the process in 
which meanings and values are determined if we do not 
also include, even in periods of intense struggle, the 
seriousness and responsibility of work, and the recognition 
and care of each other, that must continue and be 
extended. We cannot properly call culture anything less 
than this range of active life, which is what the struggle 
is for. 

I would like now to take up some points made by 
Martin Green, in what seems to me an entertaining skir- 
mish but which makes one feel—one is bound to put it 
this way—that the argument so far has not been very 
clearly grasped. It seems to me that there are two issues 
which he has quite radically misunderstood: first, he con- 
fuses, I think, the idea of a common culture (and indeed 
the idea of community) with a simpler version of what 
he calls ‘political activity’; and second, he confuses the 
attitude to literature which has been part of the common 
culture argument with what I can only call a construction 
of his own—a construction which includes a definition of 
literature in fact inherited from precisely the culture we 
are criticising. May I take, for example, his discussion of 
Wordsworth? This surprised me very much, because he 
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took as what he supposed to be the ‘common culture’ 
interest in Wordsworth a particular, directly political 
attitude (one almost knew the quotation was coming: 
‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive ...’), and then repre- 
sents The Prelude as the result of a different kind of 
interest, the turning away from political activity to a 
concentration on being a poet: what is called ‘singleness 
of passion, total dedication, undivided attention’. All one 
would say is that this is a passion about something, an 
attention and dedication to something. When we read 
The Prelude, we find what is in my view the most interest- 
ing part of Wordsworth’s passion about, attention and 
dedication to, society, because in that poem he is taking 
the full pressure of the civilisation of his time—taking it 
as a poet. I don’t know whether one can make this clear, 
against the sheer inertia of traditional distinctions, but 
there is a kind of reduction of politics to simple support 
of particular parties and campaigns, and this is what is 
meant by the familiar literary case that men with intense 
interests aren’t going to find politics satisfying for very 
long. Now it would be no part of my argument to say 
that literature, when it touches the intensity of a particular 
campaign, is in any way compromised. On the other 
hand, it is still an extraordinary reading of Wordsworth 
which would see The Prelude as a turning away to the 
private life of literary concentration. It is a great work 
precisely because it is so involved, so responsive, in certain 
ways so exposed. Probably the mistake here is too simple 
an understanding of ‘engagement’ or ‘commitment’ on 
the one hand, and ‘withdrawal’ on the other. When a 
writer withdraws he stops writing; that is what we mean 
by calling writing a social act. I agree with Camus that ‘if 
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despair prompts speech or reasoning, and above all if it 
results in writing, fraternity is established, natural objects 
are justified, love is born.” There have been plenty of 
occasions for despair in this well-known history. The 
variety of response—relative separation in Wordsworth or 
George Eliot or Pasternak or Lawrence; relative involve- 
ment in Dickens or Tolstoy or Brecht (who significantly 
don’t get mentioned)—affects ways of seeing and of writ- 
ing, and composes different structures of feeling. But all 
these, when the writing is there, are social and active, and 
it is in that dimension that we read. 

Running through this whole argument, there is a 
familiar distinction between private and public life which 
it has been one of the main points of the common culture 
argument to question. Perhaps I could refer here to Fergus 
Kerr’s argument, which seems to me excellent and crucial 
in this respect: ‘The discovery that matters is that language 
does not simply provide us with the means more or less 
adequately to make visible our ideas and feelings, more or 
less conceivable and formulable non-linguistically; lan- 
guage provides us with the ideas and feelings themselves. 
To learn a language, to learn to speak, is to learn what 
other people think and feel; it is to make one’s own what 
is the common experience’. If I could add a comment to 
that, it is that the importance of literature, as we have 
seen it, is that there is community there in that sense, and 
that the abstract separation of individual and society is 
simply unreal. It is to make this emphasis, and to provide 
a practical critical means of tracing the connections be- 
tween a particular work, a particular consciousness and a 
particular phase of society, that I have so often used the 
idea of a ‘structure of feeling’, which is at once an intensely 
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personal and a deeply social kind of organisation and 
articulation. I have tried, elsewhere, to work some detailed 
examples of this. The most interesting fact, precisely, is 
that, in more or less definite individual structures, we live 
out historically the community that we have at once 
learned and that, in living, we develop and change. The 
importance of writers is not that they in themselves refer 
back to this pre-existing community, but that they are one 
of the most evident ways in which the extension of that 
community is articulated. 

If one sees it in this way, I believe that one is not likely 
to fall into the inherited and damaging definition of litera- 
ture which allows Martin Green to say, towards the end 
of his chapter: ‘You, it seems to me, cannot speak in the 
name of literature, because your structure of interests is 
quite different.’ There are two immediate points here: 
first, that Martin Green is adopting, probably uncon- 
sciously, the kind of Eliotic, loftily dismissive tactic which 
Terry Eagleton describes in his analysis of Eliot’s moral 
tone; secondly, and more interestingly (since this is a real 
and prevalent idea in our society), the supposition that 
there is someone who can ‘speak in the name of literature’. 
This seems to me very curious, because even writers can- 
not speak in the name of literature, in this abstracted 
sense. None of us can speak for, or in the name of, Words- 
worth or George Eliot or Pasternak; we are not Words- 
worth or Eliot or Pasternak, we are not Lawrence, and 
Leavis is not Lawrence. To speak for literature, in the 
name of particularity, and then to give it some single 
meaning or bearing, is absurd. Literature never possesses 
the singleness of meaning which this argument implies— 
a singleness of meaning which in fact comes from its 
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critics reading it in particular ways, describing certain 
social values, attitudes, tones, as ‘literature’, and then 
effecting an easy opposition of this to what is called ‘a 
different structure of interests’. Incidentally, we don’t, I 
take it, believe in the ‘touchstone’ version of literary values, 
which has come down from Arnold. Consequently, we 
don’t inherit that kind of literary taste, although it is 
clear that we share certain admirations with it, and are 
adding, subtracting and altering others. Also—I’m sure 
like Martin Green himself—we see literature as writing 
before it is reading. 

Let me quote again from Martin Green: “By putting 
literature first, I mean for instance defining one’s values 
in phrases like “quality of life” and “living relationship 
with a real culture”, which have more than a literary 
scope, and yet can only be fruitfully applied in literary 
ways.’ This seems to me very near the heart of the prob- 
lem, because it connects with the process I have just 
described of giving literature a single meaning, and then 
separating that single meaning from the whole complex 
of relationships, language and activities to which one 
would have thought those general phrases in fact fruit- 
fully referred. Of course a generalising phrase like ‘quality 
of life’, or ‘living relationship with a real culture’, has all 
the time to be taken back to this or that experience; but 
the assumption that this can only be done in literature, 
that only there is there particularity and everywhere else 
generality, is simply a way in which the mind of a 
separated group of people has been formed, by the uneasy 
consciousness of the separation of literature from much of 
the active life of society. If it were only a rationalising of 
this separation it would be less damaging: the separation 
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is, of course, often disliked by those who think in this 
way, and they would be glad to see it otherwise if they 
could find a resolution. More damaging, however, is the 
assumption—which is really quite untenable—that litera- 
ture can be gathered up into the habits of thought, tones 
and attitudes of a particular group: that they, in that 
sense, ‘represent’ literature, and that everyone else is 
necessarily opposed to them. When Martin Green talks 
of Leavis’s ‘triumph’ in the end over his early ideological 
foes, I can only suppose that this is a joke; in the first place 
one cannot talk of the progress of an intellectual argument 
in those terms, and if one could, it would be a very local 
judgement indeed. But triumph, in any case, is too trivial 
a term to be considered, in the scale of this argument; 
what does seem to matter is that what is being presented 
as a single-minded attention to literature has carried, 
throughout, a complex of social values which is totally 
recognisable. As one watches the development of Scrutiny 
through and towards the ‘minority culture’ position, one 
cannot feel any longer that one is dealing here with a 
single-minded, withdrawn literary emphasis; on the con- 
trary, one is dealing directly with a particular set of 
values towards this society, a case with a definite radical- 
ism towards the cultural establishment and some of the 
worst aspects of commercial culture, but which has never- 
theless succeeded in ratifying, with good conscience, such 
things as minority institutions of higher education and 
general opposition to educational extension. None of this 
can be said to follow from literature—the idea is absurd; 
there is nothing in the corpus of literature, and not very 
much in particular works, from which these values could 
be derived. What we see happening, with this position, is 
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what is constantly happening to a particular, selective 
tradition (notice just how selective this tradition usually 
is) in a particular time: that a given minority takes (some) 
literature over, identifies it with itself, claims to speak in 
its name, and confuses, with what it has often accurately 
received from particular works, the values, loyalties and 
interests which it derives from its own minority status. 

It might be worth adding, in respect of this general 
argument, that it is a curious result of this essentially false 
contrast of individual, liberal culture and the idea of a 
common culture that all the values which relate to per- 
sonal life are shifted onto one side of the case. Are we 
expected to believe, for example, that revolutionaries 
have never been tough, singleminded, dedicated, self- 
reliant, independent, self-generating: those qualities of 
character that can take over, in anyone, in revolution or 
in community, as he works out his life in a common 
history? And again it is not the fact of this non-conform- 
ing selfhood that ratifies; it is the values it carries, and we 
decide these by a common reference. The writer can speak 
for society against a society; indeed, I think that is the 
right way to read Wordsworth and Lawrence and Paster- 
nak. 

It is curious, also, that the common culture argument 
for the primacy of literature and communication is not 
seen. One of the differences of emphasis between orthodox 
contemporary marxism, and the common culture case as 
it has ordinarily been argued, is the latter’s insistence that 
literature and communication are primary activities; we 
reject the idea that literature and thought are secondary, 
superstructural activities occurring after the creation of 
social reality. Literature and communication, on the con- 
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trary, are ways in which, at any time, reality is formed, on 
a level and simultaneous with work, the family, the whole 
complex of relationships. It is not that one questions the 
primacy of literature in this sense: one agrees, simply, 
that it is itself and no other thing, that when we read it we 
are reading it and no other thing. What we say is that 
literature is one among many primary activities by which 
reality is formed: that it is an error to make it either a 
secondary reflection of a pre-existing reality, or an activity 
which can be abstracted from a whole social context as the 
only test of particular life, reducing all around it to 
generality. I think the attractive hesitancy, and then the 
bursts of confidence, in Martin Green’s argument, relate to 
a feeling that it is between these two positions—as I would 
say, two errors—that he has to choose. But the real argu- 
ment has moved on. 

In the interesting chapters by Charles Taylor and Walter 
Stein, I find questions and difficulties which, while wholly 
relevant to the argument over a common culture, clearly 
demand much fuller discussion than I can undertake here. 
I agree with so much of what Charles Taylor says about 
the relation between community and identity, the need for 
authentic public meanings, and the dialogue society—a 
concept very close to what I have meant by a common 
culture and an educated and participating democracy. 
My difficulty is with the last stage of Charles Taylor’s 
argument, in which he introduces the idea that man as a 
generic being cannot be the ultimate reality, the ultimate 
source of value. This, also, is what I take Walter Stein 
to have in mind, when he talks of my having made the 
human meanings of the long revolution into absolutes. 
There seems to me to be some difficulty about Charles 
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Taylor’s conception of ‘man’, which probably derives 
from the uncertainty surrounding Marx’s idea of generic 
being; it is also clear that there is in question, at this point, 
the whole nature of what is called the religious view of 
man. I would say, in response to this problem, that in my 
view values can never be necessarily derived from any 
phase of the human process, so that they will hold for 
others than those at a certain point involved in that pro- 
cess. It was this that I tried to emphasise at the end of 
Culture and Society, when I described culture as the 
creation of institutions which would allow a natural 
growth which could not, itself, be mechanically controlled 
or predicted. Similarly, in talking of the long revolution, 
I remarked that, when people say that the institutions to 
which attention is being directed are only means and not 
ends, the true response is that this, precisely, is their 
revolutionary character. I do not believe that values can in 
fact be derived from anything other than this human, 
historical process of mutual exploration and discovery; if 
it is that view which is being opposed, when it is spoken 
of making human meanings into absolutes, or deriving 
values from man as a generic being, then I can simply 
recognise here a fundamental difference of belief which I 
see no immediate way of bridging. There is, I believe, 
perhaps an inevitable tendency, when one has a concern 
with value and some certainty of good, to snatch at an 
absolute to control and condition the human process, 
when to accept the reality of that process is to accept that 
it will move beyond meanings one knows, develop in ways 
that one might not even recognise. Rightly or wrongly, 
I can only rest on the position that the only source of 
value is this continuing human process, which is not a 
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process of Man—singular Man—but a social process be- 
tween men in their inevitable variety. The struggle with 
which that process confronts us now is, I believe, the 
struggle to create public meanings which are authentic 
for us: to create a society where values are at once com- 
monly created and criticised, and where the divisions and 
exclusions of class may be replaced by the reality of 
common and equal membership. That, still, is the idea of 
a common culture, and it is increasingly, in developed 
societies, the detailed practice of revolution, 
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